Senate  Committee’s  Vote  For  1920  Rates 
Raises  Hope  For  Postal  Relief  Now 


IF  CONGRESS  SAYS  “YES”! 


TF  THERE  can  be  a  semblance  of  or- 
^  der  and  reasonable  agreement  among 
the  special  pleaders  for  substantial  down¬ 
ward  revision  of  second-class  postal  rates 
at  this  session  of  Congress  there  is  a  fair 
possibility,  according  to  present  indica¬ 
tions,  of  this  desirable  result. 

If  there  can  be  no  rational  agreement 
among  the  representatives  of  publishers 
using  the  mailing  privilege  the  campaign 
for  relief  from  prohibitive  rates  may  go 
up  in  thin  smoke. 

During  the  week  substantial  encourage¬ 
ment  was  given  by  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  by 
voting  for  restoration  of  the  1920  postal 
rates.  This  favorable  vote,  10  to  2,  was 
on  the  adoption  of  Senator  McKellar’s 
amendment,  urged  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  House  Commit- 
'ee  would  look  favorably  upon  the  Mc- 
Kellar  amendment  when  the  measure  was 
presented  on  Saturday. 

Conflict  of  opinion  among  certain  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  Publishers’ 
Conference  and  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  made 
'•olitical  Washington  knit  its  brows.  It 
had  been  erroneously  reported  that  the 
Senate  Committee  had  favorably  voted  on 
the  greatly  desired  bundle  rate  and  this 
incident  served  to  kick  up  as  much  ex¬ 
citement  among  very  excitable  people 
as  might  be  expected  at  a  Balkan  tea 
party. 

Editor  &  Publisher  canvassed  the  pos¬ 
tal  committees  and  found  that  disagree¬ 
ments  among  the  advocates  of  various 
publisher  interests  were  seriously  jeop- 
•riizing  the  legislation. 

Senator  Moses,  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Postal  Committee,  told  Editor  & 


Publisher  that  he  would  report  the  bill, 
which  incorporates  the  restoration  of  the 
1920  rate,  to  the  Senate  on  Saturday. 

What  will  happen  on  the  House  side  is 
of  course,  a  question.  There  is  some 
distinct  opposition,  but  the  measure  has 
a  fair  chance  if  it  is  not  slain  by  friends. 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  manager  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  said  in  New  York  on  Thurs¬ 
day:  “We  are  confident  the  newspapers 
will  get  postal  relief  from  this  Con¬ 
gress.’’ 

J.  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse 
(X.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  and  chairman  of 
the  Postal  Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
authorized  the  following  statement: 

“The  action  of  the  Senate  committee  in 
voting  for  Senator  McKellar’s  amend¬ 
ment  on  second  class  postal  rates  is  par¬ 
ticularly  gratifying  to  publishers  of  daily 
newspapers  and  their  readers.  The  Mc- 
Kellar  amendment  restores  the  1920  rates 
for  general  distribution  of  newspapers  in 
the  mails. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  will 
find  this  amendment  acceptable  and  thus 
make  possible  a  greater  use  of  the  postal 
facilities  by  publishers,  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  postal  receipts. 

“Existing  postal  rates  have  driven 
newspapers  from  the  mails  wherever  com¬ 
petitive  transportation  and  distributing 
facilities  have  been  offered  to  publishers 
by  other  agencies  performing  services 
similar  to  those  offered  by  the  department. 

“The  1920  rates  produced  an  increase 
of  $13,382,000  over  the  old  flat  rates. 
Increases  in  postal  rates  which  have  taken 
place  since  June  30,  1920,  have  increased 
postal  revenues  less  than  one  half  of  1 
per  cent  per  annum  from  second  class 
mail  as  against  an  average  increase  of 


7.02  per  cent  for  all  classes,  and  have 
greatly  reduced  the  volume  of  newspaper 
distribution  through  the  mails. 

“Just  how  expensive  present  newspaper 
mail  rates  are  is  indicated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  showing  average  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  and  out  of  the  mails.  The 
costs  per  yearly  subscription  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

By  baggage  .  $1.28 

By  motor  truck .  1.60 

By  express .  2.06 

By  mail .  4.13 

“Newspaper  mail  is  handled  on  the 
pound  hatis.  The  following  table  shows 
the  average  cost  of  distribution  per  100 
pounds : 

By  baggage  .  $.50 

By  motor  truck . 67 

By  express  .  1.00 

By  mail  (1st  and  2nd  zones  only) . .  1.80 

“The  above  tables  indicate  clearly  why 
publishers  have  withdrawn  from  the  mails 
since  1920.  The  railroad,  express,  and 
motor  truck  companies  have  realized  that 
postal  rates  are  excessive,  and  that  a 
profit  can  be  made  in  the  handling  of 
newspapers  at  lower  rates.  Therefore, 
they  are  vigorously  competing  with  the 
department  for  this  tonnage. 

“Daily  newspaper  publishers,  in  pre¬ 
senting  their  case  to  Congress  for  relief 
from  existing  prohibitive  rates,  have 
never  asked  for  a  privilege,  a  subsidy,  or 
a  special  favor  in  the  matter  of  rates. 
They  believe  the  McKellar  amendment  is 
good  business  for  the  public,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  themselves.  They  hope  the 
Senate  and  the  House  will  also  agree 
to  this.” 

A.  C.  Pearson,  national  chairman  of 


the  American  Publishers  Conference, 
made  the  following  statement  to  Editor 
&  Publisher: 

“The  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Of¬ 
fices  and  Post  Roads  today  completed 
their  deliberations  on  postal  rate  adjust¬ 
ments.  They  had  before  them  five  bills 
which  passed  the  House  on  December  20, 
covering  adjustments  of  rates  on  private 
mailing  cards,  second-class  transient,  short 
paid  first-class,  special  handling  service 
on  parcel  post  and  the  C.  O.  D.  reply 
card.  These  five  bills  represented  the 
majority  report  of  the  special  joint  sub¬ 
committee  on  postal  rates  and  had  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
These  measures  have  now  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee. 
This  committee,  however,  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  adjustments  on  other  items. 

“They  consolidated  these  five  bills  into 
one  general  measure,  and  amended  it  by 
providing  for  a  reduction  in  second-class 
mail  to  the  scale  that  became  effective  on 
July  1,  1919,  commonly  known  as  the 
1920  rates.  They  also  included  an  amend¬ 
ment  providing  for  a  reduction  in  rates 
on  third-class  matter  which  was  offered 
to  the  joint  sub-committee  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  present  rate  of  1J4  cents  on 
each  piece  and  the  one-cent  rate  that  was 
in  effect  prior  to  April  15,  1925. 

“They  also  provided  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  2  cents  service  charge  on 
parcel  post  that  was  added  by  the  act  of 
Feb.  28.  1925. 

“This  new  consolidated  bill  as  amended 
will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  within 
the  next  few  days,  and  will  probably  pass. 
The  measure  will  then  be  sent  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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A.  P.  STARTING  ILLUSTRATED  FEATURE 
SERVICE  FOR  MEMBERS,  JAN.  20 

L.  C.  Stratton,  Mail  Editor,  Heads  New  Department  Which 
Supplants  General  Mail  Services — Three  Releases 
Weekly  with  Mats 


Establishment  of  the  Associa-  "The  Associated  Press  Feature  Service 
ted  Press  Feature  Service  was  an-  replaces  in  a  broad  way  what  has  been 
nounced  Jan.  12,  by  Kent  Cooper,  A.  P.  known  as  our  general  mail  or  supple- 


general  manager. 


mental  mail  service,  including  the  obit- 


prospectus  of  the  new  service,  together  uary  sketches,  the  weekly  cable  letters, 
with  the  first  releases  scheduled  for  pub-  general  advance  mail  matter  and  mail 
lication  in  memlter  papers  Jan.  20,  or  features.”  ,  ,  ,  , 


ANOTHER  CONVICTED  IN 
MELLETT  CASE 

OEN  NADEL,  alleged  Cleveland 
bootleg  boss,  was  eoiivicted  in 
Cleveland,  Jan.  11,  of  harboring 
Patrick  McDermott,  convicted 
murderer  of  Don  R.  Mellelt,  Can¬ 
ton  publisher,  while  McDermott 
was  a  fugitive.  The  conviction 
carries  sentence  of  one  to  seven 
years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Nadel  was  accused  hy  Dan  Pfaff, 
a  former  associate,  and  Stanley 
Slagle,  who  testified  he  paid  Me 
Dermott’s  hills  for  two  months. 
McDermott,  awaiting  life  sentence, 
testified  for  Nadel. 

Pat  McDermott,  convicted  slayer, 
received  a  life-sentence  this  week. 


hereafter  was  sent  out  from  Mr.  Huse  declared  that  the  new  ^ermous  ou.s  .or  iwo  monins. 

headauartrr  feature  service  had  no  connection  with  ‘'f®  sentence, 

L.  C.  Stratton,  formerly  mail  editor,  plans  now  being  considered  by  the  A  P.  ‘'p^*McDer!!.otr 'convicted  slayer 
is  general  feature  editor  in  charge  of  the  for  organization  of  a  news  picture  dis-  received  a  life-sentence  this  'wlek 
new  service,  which  replaces  the  A.  P.  tnbuting  system.  Mr.  Huse  is  in  charge  ®  sentence  this  week. 

iTHn.TMi  mail  or  suDolemental  mail  service,  of  both  activities.  He  said  that  plans 
Norris’  A  Huse,  who  has  had  consider-  for  the  latter  were  not  yet  completed. 

able  syndicate  experience  with  the  United  It  is  known  that  the  A.  P.  hopes  even-  r.-  ,  -u  , 

Features  Syndicate  and  the  American  tually  to  make  extensive  use  of  the  tele-  Kansas  City  Distributor 

Press  Association  is  manager.  Six  photo  circuit  of  the  .American  Telephone  o*  the  Tribune,  but  were  thrown  out 
writers  have  been ’added  to  the  feature  and  Telegraph  Company  for  the  rapid  "hen  it  was  shown  the  news  a^ncy  had 
staff  in  New  York  and  an  art  depart-  transmission  of  news  photographs  to  tio  connection  with  the  Tribune  Company, 
m^nt  orffamVed  member  papers.  an  Illinois  corporation.  .A  writ  then  was 

pJoof  sheets 'sent  out  to  members  this  -  served  on  Harry .  Walker,  a  representa- 

week  are  very  similar  to  those  furnished  TRIED  TO  SUE  A.  P.  ‘  u 

by  several  cLmercial  blanket  services.  - -  Argumensheardtodaytendedtoshow 

The  first  release  ^n^  to  _s«^sheet^^  AH  Kansas  City  Man’.  Ca.e  Involving  Chi-  tion  with^he  t7^uL*°  Following""the 
SrTces  of  the  half  tones  and  headings  Tribune  Thrown  Out  of  Court  arguments  today,  I.  N.  Watson,  attorney 

are  being  supplied  by  the  headquarters  (.By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  for  Apple  declared  he  would  prepare  an- 
a-  SHF  j  other  writ  in  proper  form  and  serve  it 

office.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  12. — Papers  a„a,nct  Tribune 

t  nflfi^feSu^rs^rti^^^^^^  served  against  the  Associated ^ess  here  Reeder,  of’ the  firm  of  Miller, 

feet  addition  of  the  feature  service  wou  a  jjj  connection  with  the  $700,000  slander  vv^nper  Jl-  Reeder  nf  Kansas  Titv  was 
have  on  A.  P.  memliership  assessments.  Charles  H  Apple  416  West  "Jger  &  Keeder,  ot  Kansas  City,  w  a.s 

‘  ™  _ ^  : _ ui  v.iiaiics  n.  rvppic,  -tio  vy^csi  m  the  courtroom  as  the  renresentative  oi 


TRIED  TO  SUE  A.  P. 


News  .Agency,  Kansas  City  Distributor 


an  Illinois  corporation.  .A  writ  then  was 
served  on  Harry  Walker,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Associated  Press  here. 

Arguments  heard  today  tended  to  show- 


arguments  today,  I.  N.  Watson,  attorney 
for  Apple  declared  he  would  prepare  an¬ 
other  writ  in  proper  form  and  serve  it 


feet  addition  of  the  feature  service  would 
have  on  A.  P.  memliership  assessments. 


The  announcement  of  the  innovation  Eleventh  street,  against  the  Chicago  Tri- 


read  as  follows 


bune,  were  thrown  out  of  Federal  court 


P.  H  Reeder,  of  the  firm  of  Miller, 
Wringer  &  Reeder,  of  Kansas  City,  was 
in  the  courtroom  as  the  representative  oi 
the  Chicago  newspaper. 


“in  response  to  a  growing  demand  ^Qday  following  arguments  on  a  motion 
from  members  that  the  Associated  Press  quash  the  writs  because  of  faulty 
establish  a  special  feature  service,  the  service.  The  motion  was  suspended  by 
.Associated  Press  Feature  Service,  illus-  judge  Merrill  F.  Otis. 


BOSTON  PUBUSHER  HONORED 


trated,  to  be  mailed  three  times  a  week, 
has  been  inaugurated.  Proof  sheets  are 
being  mailed. 

“Two  separate  services  will  be  issued — 


idge  Merrill  F..  Otis.  Edgar  D.  Shaw,  publisher  of  the  Boston 

The  suit  was  instituted  in  h'ederal  court  Daily  Advertiser  and  Evening  American 
the  fall  of  1925  for  alleged  libelous  was  this  week  tendered  a  dinner  at 


in  the  fall  of  1925  for  alleged  libelous 
articles  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


A'oung’s  Hotel,  Boston,  by  the  executive 


in  1923  in  which  it  was  stated  Apple  was  and  advertising  staffs  of  these  papers  in 


S  .  1  sss  vvsssx,..  ss.  wcs,7  WOO  OU  V  I  L 1 0 1 1 1,^  OlC&llO  KJl  1*1 

one  for  morning  newspapei^,  the  o  father  of  Lila  Lee,  motion  picture  celebration  of  a  prosperous  year  in  1926. 

for  evening  newspapers.  Certam  por-  actress.  William  D.  Nugent,  advertising  manager. 


tions  of  the  copy  will  be  supplied  to  all 
members  while  certain  other  portions 
will  be  supplied  exclusively  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  field,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Included  in  the  service  will  be: 

(1.)  Daily  columns,  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  on  such  topics  as  sports, 
women.  New  York,  movies,  the  theatre, 
styles,  etc.,  each  to  be  illustrated. 

(2.)  One-time-a-week  columns  devoted 
to  such  subjects  as  art.  music,  literature 
and  Washington  topics,  each  to  be  illus¬ 
trated. 

(3.)  A  column  of  news  briefs  for 
filler  use. 

(4.)  Daily  feature  stories  of  a  general 
human  interest  or  news  nature,  300  to 
400  words,  illustrated  with  picture  lay¬ 
outs. 

(5.)  Daily  illustrated  short  news  fea- 
tures. 

(6.)  Daily  short  stories,  50  to  150 
words,  not  illustrated. 

(7.)  Biographical  sketches  of  promi¬ 
nent  persons,  illustrated  with  1  column 
portraits. 

(8.)  Once-a-week  feature  stories  from 
foreign  fields. 

“Only  new  and  original  stories  will  be 
used.  A  special  staff  of  feature  news 
writers  located  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  world  will  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  development  and 
preparation  of  material  for  this  service. 

“You  have  already  received  single¬ 
column  and  two-column  mats  of  art 
heads  which  can  be  used  in  connection 
w’th  the  daily  ‘columns.’ 

“Your  special  attention  is  called  to  the 
make-up  of  the  feature  service  copy 
which  is  printed  in  large  type,  double 
leaded,  on  proofsheets  of  convenient 
size ;  text  as  well  as  heads  being  set  in 
12-em  measure,  suited  to  convenient  and 
quick  mechanical  reproduction. 

“A  variety  of  heads  are  offered,  each 
in  newspaper  head  type,  and  written  for 
their  greatest  utility.  This  is  done  as 
a  time  saver  for  editors. 

“The  feature  stories  in  each  mailing 
will  be  released  on  the  day  specified  or 
at  any  time  thereafter. 


:tress.  William  D.  Nugent,  advertising  manager. 

Writs  first  were  served  on  the  Kerns  presidetl. 

MRS.  DON  MELLETT  APPROVES  MEMORIAL 
IDEA  TO  PERPETUATE  HUSBAND’S  NAME 

^  HE  following  letter  was  received  this  week  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
from  Mrs.  Don  R.  Mellett,  widow  of  the  former  editor  of  the  Canton 
(O.)  Daily  News: 

rO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
beautiful  editorial  you  published 
upon  what  my  husband,  Don  R. 
Mellett,  called  “Civic  Vindica- 
lion.”  The  children  and  I  ap¬ 
preciate  it  more  than  I  can  tell 
you. 

I  feel  as  if  Mr.  Mellelt’s  name 
must  not  pass  from  view  in 
American  journalism.  His  heart 
and  soul  were  in  his  work  and 
he  gave  his  life  that  others  niigh: 
live,  as  truly  as  Jesus  did.  He 
always  stood  for  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  right.  He  had  a  convic¬ 
tion  and  carried  it  through.  He 
was  never  on  the  fence;  he  took 
his  stand  and  fought  for  it  even 
to  his  death. 

I  think  a  course  in  journalism 
named  for  him  would  be  very 
appropriate  and  certainly  should 
be  a  popular,  worthwhile  course. 

A  monument  or  tablet  or  chair 
at  some  university  would  likewise 
preserve  his  heroism. 

Mrs.  Don  R.  Mellett  J?*"-  IKed  so  full  and 

active  a  life  each  day  that  it 
appeared  to  me  a  memorial  of 
action  would  be  more  characteristic  of  him.  That  is  why  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  which  teaches  that  a  newspaper  should  be  a  servant  to  the  people, 
or  a  course  in  journalism  named  for  him,  appealed  to  me. 

His  high  morals  and  courageous  spirit  should  reflect  on  the  lives  of  the 
coming  newspapermen.  I  should  like  to  contribute  a  little  in  the  children's 
name  whenever  it  is  derided. 

MRS.  DON  R.  MELLETT, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BALTIMORE  CONTEMPT 
CASE  POSTPONED 

Hearing  on  Petition  for  Writ  of  Cer¬ 
tiorari  Put  Ahead  Two  Weeks  to 
Await  Decision  in  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Case 

Petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  by 
counsel  for  Charles  11.  Burns,  captain  of 
detectives  recently  found  guilty  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  by  Judge  Fugene 
D’ Dunne,  was  considered  on  Jan.  10,  by 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore.  The 
Supreme  Bench  decided  to  postpone  for 
two  weeks  action  on  the  petition. 

-Members  of  the  body  made  it  clear 
that  they  did  this  with  the  expectation 
that  before  that  time  had  passed  the 
-Maryland  Court  of  -Appeals  would  have 
handed  down  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  editors  and  the  photographers  of  the 
Baltimore  Ne^vs  and  the  Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican  who  were  found  guilty  of  con¬ 
tempt  by  Judge  O’ Dunne  some  months 
ago  and  whose  case  was  taken  to  the 
Court  of  -Appeals.  In  that  case  the 
lawyers  representing  Judge  O’Dunne  ar¬ 
gued  that  a  contempt  case  was  not  ap¬ 
pealable  in  Maryland.  The  lawyers 
representing  the  editors  and  the  photog¬ 
raphers  argued  that  it  was  appealable. 

The  Maryland  statutes  dealing  with 
contempt  of  court  do  not  say  whether 
such  a  case  is  or  is  not  appealable,  so 
that  the  procedure  in  such  cases  is  de¬ 
clared  hy  lawyers  to  be  undetermined. 
The  Maryland  Legislature  is  now  in  ses¬ 
sion  and  there  has  been  some  suggestion 
hy  lawyers  that  an  act  be  passed  sayinj 
under  what  conditions  such  appeals  may 
be  taken.  No  hill  to  that  end  has  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature  thus  far, 
however. 

The  Court  of  .Appeals  has  had  the 
case  of  the  editors  and  photographers  of 
the  Baltimore  News  and  .American  umler 
consideration  for  several  months  and  it 
is  exiiected  that  the  body  will  hand  down 
a  decision  soon. 

These  men  were  declared  in  contempt 
because  photographs  were  made  in  the 
courtroom  dpring  the  trial  for  murder  of 
Richard  Reese  Whittemore,  bandit  and 
hold-up  man.  Whittemore  was  charged 
with  killing  a  guard  in  the  Maryland 
Penitentiary  when  he  escaped  from  the 
prison.  He  was  found  guilty  and  subse¬ 
quently  hanged.  Judge  O'Dunne  forbade 
the  making  of  photographs  during  the 
trial.  He  declared  that  the  photographs 
were  made  in  defiance  of  this  order  and 
found  the  photographers  and  the  editors 
guilty  when  they  were  tried  liefore  him. 

The  contempt  proceedings  against  Cap¬ 
tain  Burns  resulted  from  an  interview 
with  him  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  Dec.  23  in  connection  with*  the  in¬ 
dictment  in  Baltimore  of  James  .Sam¬ 
mons  and  William  Neimoth  on  the 
charge  of  holding  up  and  robbing  the 
paymaster  of  Henry  Sonnehorn  &  Co. 
last  October,  and  with  the  efforts  to  ar- 
"est  these  men  in  Cliicago,  as  related  in 
detail  by  Editor  &  PuBi-isitER  last  week. 

A.  N.  P.  A.  DIRECTORS  MEET 

Poctal  Chief  Topic  of  Gathering  at  John 
Stewart  Bryan’s  Home 

(By  Telegraph  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  LI. — Directors  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  .As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  at  “Laburnum.'’  the 
home  of  John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher 
of  th;  Kiehmomi  (Va.)  Ncu’s  Leadcnni 
association  president  tomorrow  and  Sat¬ 
urday.  They  will  be  entertained  in  Mr. 
Bryan's  home  while  in  Richmond. 

The  postal  situation  will  be  the  major 
topic  to  be  discussed,  according  to  L.  B. 
Palmer,  association  manager,  who  expects 
to  attend  the  meeting. 


DISPLAY  WINDOW  INSTALLED 

.A  twenty-foot  display  window  has  been 
built  into  the  new  newspaper  plant  of 
the  Titusidlle  (Fla.)  Star-Advocate  for 
the  use  of  its  job  printing  department  and 
the  free  use  of  its  advertisers. 
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NEWSPAPERS  PLAY  WITH  RADIOPHONE  MIRACLE 

New  York  Publishers  Exchange  Greetings  with  London  Newspapermen  in  First  Commercial  Use  of 

New  Communications  Marvel — Ochs  First  to  Talk 


of  London  and  Xew  Prince  of  Wales.”  What  is  that?  ‘‘The  hear  a  person  at  a  far  distant  point.  MR.  BLUMKXFELD — Isn't  it  ex- 

7  placed  with  a  mir-  Prince  of  Wales.”  Wait  a  minute,  don't  "1  am  being  photographed  as  1  am  talk-  traordinary  how  we  can  hear  each  other? 
hen  commercial  radio  so  fast.  1  don’t  hear  you.  Hello,  ing  to  you.  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  of  MR.  PULITZER — Yes,  I  think  so. 

What?  (io  ahead.  "The  Prince  of  the  picture  by  wire. 

-  Wales  desires  to  express  to  the  Cana-  "Good-bye.  Hope  to  hear  often  from 

dian  Government" —  1  don't  get  that,  you.”  . 

What  ?  1  don't  think  we  will  ever  get  A  message  was  sent  to  the  London  .  , AS 

it  within  an  hour.  Go  ahead.  I  don't  Times  telling  of  the  manner  in  which  .-I 

hear  you.  I  can  t  make  it  out.  Mr.  Dawson  s  call  was  received.  The  AP-  ' 

"The  Prince  of  Wales  desires  to  ex-  talk  lasted  five  minutes.  While  Mr.  <  ■  'J  x  '',7 

press  to  the  Canadian  Government”  .  .  .  Ochs  was  speaking  a  flashlight  photo- 

Hello?  “The  Prince  of  Wales  desires  graph  was  taken  and  sent  by  radio  to 

to  express” — oh,  “extend.”  Hello.  "To  London.  This  was  reproduced  in  the 

extend  to  the  Canadian  Government.  .  .  London  Times  Saturday  morning. 
to  attend  the  jubilee  celebration.”  What?  During  the  conversation  a  picture  of  - 
I  don't  get  the  of  it.  I  don’t  hear  Mr.  Dawson  on  Mr.  Ochs's  desk. 

Go  ahead  What  that?  You  An  which 

had  better  send  it  by  cable  so  somebody  much  of  the  was  car- 

can  get  .All  right.  Give  my  regards  ried  on  the  .Atlantic  by  telephone 

to  everybody  there.  The  Xew  York  of-  yesterday  is  the  following  portion  of  a 
fice  sends  its  regards  to  you.  All  right.  chat  between  Ralph  Pulitzer,  editor  of 
It  was  a  few  minutes  before  nine  the  World,  and  Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld, 

o’clock  in  Xew  York,  Jan.  7,  when  Mr.  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Express: 

Ochs  began  his  historic  conversation  with  MR.  PULITZER — This  is  Mr.  Pulit- 

Mr.  Dawson.  The  publisher  of  the  A’crc  zer  of  the  Xew  A’ork  World.  Geoffrey  Daw>oii  speaking  from 

York  Times  picked  up  his  receiver  in  his  MR.  BLUMEXFELD — Which  Mr.  London  to  Mr.  Oelis.  (Radio-photo 
office  in  the  Times  annex,  and  said:  Pulitzer?  to  A'.  Y.  Times) 

‘Good  morning.  Mr.  Dawson.  This  is  MR.  PULITZER — Mr.  Ralph  Pulitzer.  111 

Mr.  Ochs  in  Xew  York.  Can  you  hear  MR.  BLUMENFELD— This  is  Lon-  ^  ‘'V'-'  ‘‘“"'I  *0. 

^e?”  don.  I*  's  ”0"  about  a 

Mr.  Dawson  replied  that  he  could  hear  MR.  PULITZER — That  is  very  inter-  ^uiSMu-'x-irL-i  rx  i  i  1-  • 

very  well.  The  words  from  far-off  Lon-  esting.  \Vhom  am  I  speaking  to?  -  -MK.  BLL  MEN  FELD  Its  _:lo  ir 


.Adolph  S.  Oehs  telephoning  through 
air  to  Geoffrey  Dawson  of  London 
Times 


MR.  PULITZER — A'ou  want  me  to 
do  that  now? 

MR.  BLUMEXFELD— Yes.  please. 
MR.  PULITZER — New  A’ork  World 
— Daily  Express  (repeated  six  times).  Is 
that  right?  Is  that  all  right? 

MR.  BLUMEXFELD — A’es,  perfectly. 
And  this  was*  the  conversation  between 
Mr.  Rich,  city  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Mr.  Scarlwrough  of  the 
London  office : 

say  Denison,  Ez'cning  1 1  orld  reporter,  time  as  on  any  long  distance  call  in  this  Blumenfeld.  I  used  to  know  you  when  Operator — All  ready  with  London. 

Other  newspaper  editors  making  pioneer  country,  only  a  little  buzzing  on  the  line  you  were  a  little  boy.  Can  you  hear  me?  Air.  S(:arborough — Hello,  Mr.  Rich, 

use  of  the  new  development  in  communi-  indicating  the  static  which  later  was  to  MR.  PULITZER — A’es,  1  can  hear  Air.  Rich — Hello,  Air.  Scarborough, 

cations  were  Endicott  C.  Rich,_  city  editor  play  havoc  with  communication.  you  perfectly.  Air.  Scarborough — Hello,  Air.  Rich, 

of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  talk-  “Jt  is  thrilling  to  greet  you  in  this  AIR.  BLUAIENFELD — Are  you  I  hardly  expecte<l  to  hear  your  voice  so 

ing  to  Harold  E.  Scarborough,  London  manner,”  continued  Air.  Ochs.  “Saluta-  speaking  from  the  World  Building?  soon  again  when  I  left  New  A'ork  in 

correspondent;  \7ictor  Watson,  managing  tions  to  you  and  your  associates  on  the  AIR.  PULITZER — I  am  speaking  in  November.  How  are  you? 

editor  of  the  New  York  American,  and  Times.  1  wish  you  all  a  happy  and  pros-  The  Xew  A’ork  World  Building.  Air.  Rich — Fine;  how  are  you?  I  sup- 

H.  H.  Stansbury,  head  of  the  London  of-  perous  Xew  A’ear  and  ever  increasing  AIR.  BLUAIENFELD — What  floor?  pose  presently  we  will  be  doing  this  every 

fice  of  Universal  Service;  Carl  S.  service  to  the  public.  AIR.  PULITZER — From  my  office  on  morning. 

Brandebury,  an  editor  in  the  New  York  “Who  now  has  the  temerity  to  say  the  fifteenth  floor.  Through  the  window  Air.  Scarborough — A’es,  I  suppose  so. 

office  of  the  Associated  Press  and  Frank  that  prayers  are  not  heard  in  Heaven?  I  can  see  the  Woolworth  Building  with  Have  you  any  assignments  for  me? 

King  and  Charles  Stephenson  Smith  of  “Let  me  give  you  this  pleasant  bit  of  the  sunshine  on  it.  Have  you  got  any  Air.  Rich — Have  the  London  afternoon 

the  London  bureau;  Herbert  Bayard  information  as  the  first  message  by  tele-  sun  over  there?  papers  any  further  comment  on  Hankow? 

Swope,  executive  editor  of  the  World  plume.  There  is  an  ever-increasing  senti-  AIR.  BLUMENFELD — A’es,  sixty-five  The  last  word  we  had  was  a  despatch 

and  the  IVestem  Mail  of  (Cardiff,  Wales,  ment  throughout  the  United  States,  which  degrees  and  heautiful  sunshine.  saying  that  the  British  have  taken  control 

The  Associated  Press  tried  to  use  the  is  becoming  more  and  more  articulate,  AIR.  PULITZEIR — Is  that  so?  That  of  their  concessions  again, 
telephone  for  news  transmission,  and  jn  favor  of  a  reconsideration  of  the  for-  is  very  unusual  at  this  time  of  year.  Air.  Scarborough — That's  right.  The 

after  difficulty  got  through  a  short  dis-  eign  interallied  debts,  after  the  French  AIR.  BLUAIENFELD — What  is  the  latest  news  here  is  that  the  British 
patch  regarding  the  projected  visit  of  the  ratify  their  agreement,  to  the  end  that  temperature  over  there?  women  and  children  have  evacuated  the 

Prince  of  W’ales  to  Canada.  they  may  be  adjusted  on  a  higher  moral  AIR.  PULITZER — Quite  cold;  just  town.  They  have  been  taken  down  the 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  Air.  and  political  basis,  for  peace  and  good-  about  freezing  here.  river.  1  want  to  tell  you  about  a  cartoon 

Brandebury  in  taking  the  dispatch  on  a  will  throughout  the  world.  AIR.  BLUMEXFELD — Quite  cold?  printed  in  the  Daily  Express  this  morn- 

noiseless  typewriter  was  evidenced  in  a  “A’esterday  I  witnessed  the  exhibition  AIR.  PULITZER— A’es.  quite  sharp;  ing.  It  shows  L’ncle  Sam  telephoning  to 

.stenographic  report  of  the  Xew  A’ork  end  of  a  new  invention  at  Fox’s  studio  in  this  (iiiite  a  sharp,  brisk  morning,  beautiful  John  Bull.  On  a  table  behind  Uncle  Sam 
of  the  conversation  as  recorded  at  the  city.  It  is  called  a  Alovietone,  whereby  sunshine.  *  *  *  What  is  that?  there  is  a  glass  of  ice  water,  and  in 

wireless  station  of  the  Xew  York  World,  sound  is  synchronized  with  motion  pic-  AIR.  BLUAIENFELD— Is  (here  a  lot  another  part  of  the  cartoon  a  waiter  is 
which  listened  in.  The  report  follows:  tures  tending  to  verify  what  Dr.  Alex-  of  excitement  about  this  radio-telephonic  opening  a  bottle  of  champagne.  As  the 
10.01  A.  AI. — A  VOICE:  Hello,  Lon-  ander  Graham  Bell  said  about  twenty  communication  in  Xew  A’ork?  cork  pops.  Uncle  Sam  is  saying,  “Now 

don.  This  is  the  Xew  A’ork  office.  I  years  ago  on  the  occasion  when  I  gave  AIR.  PULITZER — A’es,  quite  a  good  I  can  hear  you,  John.”  To  celebrate  the 
don’t  hear  you.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  good,  a  dinner  at  the  Times  offices  in  honor  deal  in  the  last  two  or  three  (lays.  People  first  telephone  call  from  the  London 

Can  you  read  a  brief  newspaper  des-  of  Air.  Aloberly  Bell,  then  manager  of  have  started  talking  about  it.  Of  course  Bureau  to  the  New  York  office,  we  have 

patch?  All  right.  What  is  that?  I  the  London  Times.  The  inventor  of  the  they  will  do  so  more  when  they  realize  provided  a  bottle  of  champaign  here.  It 

don’t  hear  you.  I  don’t  hear  anv-thing  telephone  then  said  that  the  day  was  not  how  perfectly  clearly  we  can  hear  each  cost  $3  and  I  hope  you  will  O.  K.  the  ex- 

after  “official  announcement.”  “The  long  distant  when  you  could  see  as  well  as  other.  pense  account.  I  am  going  to  open  this 


William  H.  Rankin,  advertising  agent,  telephoning  Neif  York  Sun  adver¬ 
tisement  to  Col-  E.  F.  Lawson,  London  Daily  Telegraph.  Gilbert  Hodges,  of 
the  Sun,  looks  on 
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bottle  ot  chaiiipagiie  immediately  in  front 
of  the  telephone.  Listen  for  the  ptjpping 
of  the  cork  [  Lop  1  ]  Did  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Rich — Ves.  darn  you  1  i  hat's  a 
mean  stunt !  And.  say — what  is  the  idea 
of  the  British  strengthening  their  beer? 

Mr.  Scarborough — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Rich— Well,  we  had  a  story  here 
that  the  beer  wasn't  strong  enough  for 
the  Britons,  and  so  they  have  made  it 
stronger. 

Mr.  Scarborough— Oh,  1  see.  The 
reason  is  that  we  were  worried  about 
the  poison  liiptor  in  New  York  and  we're 
trying  to  catch  up.  Do  you  want  to  order 
any  story  by  telephone? 

Mr.  Rich — Mr.  Clarke  (the  Sunday 
editor)  wants  to  know  if  the  Sunday 
stories  he  ordered  will  be  cabled 
promptly. 

Mr.  Scarborough — They  are  in  hand 
now.  1  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
Spectator  has  just  come  out  with  an 
article  by  Hamilton  Fyfe  called  “Can 
American  Prosperity  Last?’’  Shall  we 
cable  some  extracts  for  tomorrow’s 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Rich — Yes,  please,  send  something 
on  it. 

Mr.  Scarborough — Is  there  anything 
more? 

Mr.  Rich — No ;  we  have  no  instructions 
on  this  end. 

Mr.  Scarborough — Will  you  please  give 
the  best  regards  of  the  London  bureau  to 
Mr.  Reid  and  every  one  else? 

Mr.  Rich — Yes,  and  a  Happy  New 
Year  to  you.  I  suppose  we  may  expect  to 
hear  from  you  daily  from  now  on. 

Mr.  Scarborough — We  will  try  to  do 
our  best.  Good-by. 

Mr.  Rich — Good-by. 

Among  the  early  calls  came  one  to  the 
advertising  department  of  the  New  York 
Times,  when  two  advertisements  were 
telephoned  by  its  London  office.  They 
came  at  9 :20  o’clock,  and  were  advertise¬ 
ments  of  Indian  tea  and  Craven  tobacco. 
It  took  seven  minutes  to  transmit  them, 
and  the  cost  was  $175. 

Last  night,  after  the  advertisements 
telephoned  from  London  were  in  type 
here  for  publication  tpday,  the  Times  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  wireless  from  the 
sender.  Sir  Charles  Higham,  in  London : 

London.  Jan.  7. 

Editor,  the  Times.  New  York: 

Heartiest  congratulations  on  being  the 
first  American  newspaper  to  receive  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  England  by  telephone. 
That  I  should  be  the  first  advertising 
agent  to  send  an  advertisement  by  tele¬ 
phone  from  England  naturally  pleases  me. 

Sir  Charles  Higham. 

The  first  advertisement  to  be  tele- 
phontxl  from  New  York  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  a  London  newspaper  was  placed 
bv  William  H.  Rankin  of  the  William 
H.  Rankin  Advertising  Agency  in  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  for  the  New 
York  Sun.  Mr.  Rankin  was  connected 
with  Col.  E.  F.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the 
Telegraph  promptly  at  12  o’clock  on 
Jan.  8.  He  told  the  London  publisher 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  Dec.  11  and  reproduce  the  copy  ad¬ 
vertising  the  Sun.  that  appeared  on  the 
back  cover  of  that  issue.  He  continued 
in  part: 

“William  T.  Dewart,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Sun  asked  me  this  morning 
to  remember  him  very  kindly  to  you  and 
tell  you  how  much  he  enjoyed  seeing  you 
in  his  offices  during  your  last  visit  to 
this  country.  We  both  of  us_  feel  that 
the  success  of  the  Philadelphia  Adver¬ 
tising  Convention  owed  a  very  great  deal 
to  you  and  our  other  English  friernls. 
Mr.  Dewart  reminded  me  this  morning 
of  the  day  you  started  one  of  the  great 
new  presses  that  print  the  New  York 
Sun. 

“Will  you  please  give  our  very  best 
wishes  to  all  our  go^  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Harold  'Vernon, 
John  Cheshire.  W.  S.  Crawford,  Andrew 
Milne,  MacDougall,  Sir  Charles  Higham, 
T.  B.  Lawrence,  President  of  the 
Thirty  Club  and  all  its  members;  Mur¬ 
ray  Allison,  Jack  Akerman,  Philip 
Emanuel  and  others. 

“We  want  to  wish  you  all  the  very 
best  fortune  in  the  New  Year — may  it 
be  one  of  great  prosperity  and  happiness 
to  each  one  of  you  and  to  every  adver¬ 
tising  man  in  Great  Britain.” 


T.  B.  Lawrence,  president  of  the 
Thirty  Club  of  London,  talked  over  the 
radioplujiie  with  C.  K.  Woodbridge, 
president  of  the  Dictaphone  Corporation, 
and  of  the  International  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said: 

"On  this,  the  first  day  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  possible  for  an  Englishman  to  hear 
an  American  across  the  seas,  both  sitting 
in  his  own  office,  1  send  to  you  and 
through  you  to  all  the  members  of  the 
advertising  clubs  throughout  the  Uniteil 
States  our  most  cordial  wishes — first,  for 
a  happy  New  Year,  and  second  for  an  ap¬ 
proximation  of  our  common  ideals.  I  do 
this  on  behalf  of  the  ailvertising  pro¬ 
fession  of  this  country.” 

Mr.  Woodbridge :  “I  have  been  asked 
by  all  the  advertising  clubs  in  America, 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  and 
our  associates  to  send  you  greetings  for 
1927.  We  would  like  to  be  remembered 
to  McCurdy,  John  Cheshire.  X'ernon, 
Lawson,  Crawford  and  all  the  boys.  Tell 
them  that  if  we  can  take  care  of  any 
advertising  over  here  we  will  do  it 
through  the  newspapers.” 

Joseph  E.  Hanson,  president  of  the 
Joseph  E.  Hanson  Company.  Inc., 
Newark  advertising  agency,  talked  to  W. 
Lint  Smith,  advertising  manager  of  the 
London  Times,  asking  him  to  insert  an 
advertisement  for  the  J.  H.  Balnier  Com¬ 
pany  of  Newark. 

UTAH  WEEKLIES  MERGE 

The  Draper  (Utah)  Journal,  the  Mid¬ 
vale  Jordan  Journal  and  the  Murray 
Eagle  have  consolidated.  The  Jordan 
Journal  and  the  Murray  Eagle  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  published  in  their  respective 
communities.  S.  J.  Tracy  of  Murray  will 
serve  as  editor 


NEW  ENGLAND  PLANS 
REGIONAL  PRESS  GROUP 


Committee  Appointed  to  Study  Ques¬ 
tion  Following  Boston  Meeting — 
Caswell  of  Iowa  Describes 
Benefits 

l  ormal  plans  for  the  organization  of 
the  New  England  Press  Association  to 
be  comiHjsed  of  newspaper  publishers  and 
e.xecutives  from  the  six  New  England 
states,  together  with  a  paid  field  secre¬ 
tary  or  manager,  were  launched  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  .Massachusetts 
Press  .Association,  Inc.,  in  Boston,  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  It). 

-After  hearing  an  address  by  ti.  L. 
Caswell  of  .Ames,  la.,  on  the  benefits  and 
duties  of  a  field  manager,  the  association 
voted  that  a  committee  composeil  of  Past 
Presidents  C.  T.  Hall.  J.  C.  Brimblecom, 
Robert  Osterhout  and  Gardner  E.  Camp¬ 
bell  be  given  authority  to  proceed  with 
organization  of  the  association  if  they 
see  fit,  providing  favorable  action  is  taken 
by  the  state  press  assiKiations  of  Maine. 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.  The  matter  is  to  be 
l)resented  at  meetings  of  the  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  Press  .Associations 
in  Boston,  Jan.  14,  and  will  be  taken  up 
with  the  other  state  associations  in  the 
near  future.  It  was  suggested  that  each 
association  appoint  a  committee  to  act 
t)n  the  matter  and  a  joint  meeting  of 
these  six  committees  will  be  held  within 
a  month  or  so  to  effect  the  organization. 

Present  at  the  meeting  as  guests  of 
the  Massachusetts  association  were  Ralph 
L.  Sawin,  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Press  Association ;  Gordon  J.  Gale,  presi¬ 


INDIANA  STUDENTS  WANT  JOURNAUSM 
SCHOOL  DEDICATED  TO  MELLETT 

^HE  following  letter  was  received  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  this  week 
discussing  the  idea  of  a  School  of  Journalism  in  memory  of  Don  R. 

_  Mellett : 

To  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER; 
Your  suggestion  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Jan.  1  issue  of  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  that  there  be  a 
school  of  journalism  established 
as  a  memorial  to  Don  R.  Mellett 
is  similar  to  what  students  of  In¬ 
diana  University  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing.  At  first  there  was  talk 
of  a  plate  or  tablet  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  slain  Canton  publisher, 
to  be  erected  here  at  Mellett’s 
alma  mater.  We  students  felt 
that  a  Mellett  Memorial  School 
of  Journalism,  to  perpetuate  the 
ideals  of  this  hero  of  peace 
would  be  more  fitting  tribute 
than  merely  something  to  serve 
as  a  memorial. 

Certainly  some  form  of  memor¬ 
ial  should  be  erected.  During 
the  last  eight  years,  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  establish 
memorials  for  the  soldiers  who 
died  overseas.  Is  it  any  less 
worthy  to  make  the  supreme 
Don  R.  Mellett  sacrifice  fighting  the  enemies 

within  our  borders? 

Faculty  members  of  the  department  of  journalism  here  favored  the  pro¬ 
posal.  'The  president  of  Indiana  University,  Dr.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  was 
approached  for  his  opinion  and  assured  us  that  if  $100,000  was  raised  for  a 
building  for  the  proposed  school,  university  funds  would  be  provided  to 
make  the  department  of  journalism  here  into  a  school  of  journalism,  to  add 
to  the  present  faculty  of  six  members  and  to  maintain  the  school  fittingly. 

Indiana  University  seems  to  be  the  logical  place  for  such  a  school.  Mellett 
was  editor  of  the  student  newspaper  here.  The  department  of  journalism, 
with  more  than  200  students,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Middle 
West,  annually  placing  many  men  and  women  in  responsible  positions  on 
new.spapers  and  magazines  throughout  the  country. 

We  students  decided,  on  seeing  your  editorial,  to  use  this  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  opinions  of  newspaper  men  on  the  subject. 

Is  a  school  of  journalism  a  fitting  means  of  carrying  on  Mellett’s  work 
and  memory? 

Would  a  school  of  journalism,  having  as  its  aim  the  teaching  of  ideals 
such  as  guided  Mellett’s  career,  be  worth  while? 

Would  newspaper  men  throughout  the  country  and  others  interested  in 
Mellett  contribute  to  the  erection  of  a  $100,000  journalism  building  for  the 
school  which  would  be  a  national  shrine  for  journalists? 

We  earnestly  solicit  the  opinions  of  newspaper  men  before  we  start 
any  campaign. 

(Signed)  VICTOR  GREEN,  Editor  Indiana  Daily  Student, 
University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


dent.  Connecticut  Press  .Association,  .tnd 
C.  G.  Jenness,  president.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Press  .Association. 

Great  interest  in  the  proposed  organiza¬ 
tion  and  employment  of  a  field  manager 
was  expressed  by  the  members,  more 
than  40  being  in  attendance  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  President  Walter  D.  .Allen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brookline  Chronicle,  pre¬ 
sided.  (Jarl  F.  Prescott,  of  the  ll'ry- 
mouth  Gazette-Transcript,  is  secretary. 


McGARRY  BILL  DROPPED 


Backers  Satisfied  with  Action  of  New 
York  Publishers 

The  McGarry  Bill  No.  708,  designed 
to  prevent  newspapers  from  publishing 
the  names  of  girls  in  assault  cases,  will 
not  be  reintnxluced  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  this  year  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  resolution  iiassed  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Asscjciation  of  New  York  last 
week. 

Hon.  Richard  S.  Newconibe.  District 
.Attorney  of  Queens  County,  who  backed 
the  bill  in  1926,  this  week  notified  Victor 
Ridder,  of  the  Ne%v  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  the  New  Yorker  Stoats 
Zeitung,  and  also  a  member  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  of  the  publishers’  asso¬ 
ciation,  that  he  is  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  policy  of  New  York  papers  to  with¬ 
hold  the  names  of  girls  attacked. 

As  passed  by  the  publishers'  associa¬ 
tion,  the  resolution  read  as  follows; 

Resolved,  Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of 
newspaper  members  of  this  .Association, 
not  to  publish  names  of  girl  victims  in 
rape  cases,  and  whereas  the  New  York 
State  Publishers’  Association  has  gone  on 
record  approving  of  this  poliev.  there¬ 
fore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  in  opinion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of^  the  Publishers’  .Association  of 
New  York  City  such  publication  of 
names  is  undesirable  and  the  policy  as 
outlined  by  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .Association  be  approved  by  the 
Publishers’  .Association  of  New  'York 
City. 

AIMEE  PLANS  A  WEEKLY 

.Aimee  Semple  McPherson,  well-known 
Los  Angeles  preacher  and  evangelist,  has 
announced  that  she  will  start  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Los  Angeles  soon.  I.ater 
she  expects  to  change  the  publication  to 
a  daily. 

TITUS  LEAVES  EAGLE 


Advertising  Director  of  Brooklyn  Daily 
Joins  Garage  Association 

Robert  V.  Titus,  .Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  president  of  the  Certi- 
^d  Garages  of  America  .Association,  Inc. 
Home  offices  of  the  association  have  been 
transferred  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York. 

No  successor  to  Mr.  Titus  has  vet 
been  appointed  by  the  Eagle. 


RAILROAD  BANS  STATION  ADS 

The  Erie  Railroad  has  ordered  the  re¬ 
moval  of  advertisements  on  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  its  railroad  stations.  It 
was  reported  that  the  advertising  concern 
which  had  a  contract  with  the  Erie  was 
unable  to  come  to  terms  with  John  J. 
Bernet,  the  new  president. 


TELEPHOTO  SERVICE  EXPANDED 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  on  Jan.  9,  extended  its 
commercial  telephoto  service,  adding  At¬ 
lanta  and^  Los  Angeles  to  the  circuit. 
Other  cities  now  linked  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  pictures  by  wire  are  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and 
San  Francisco. 


RECEIVER  TO  SELL  PLANT 

Leonard  D.  Algar,  receiver  for  the 
Atlantic  City  Times,  announced  this 
week  that  the  land,  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  that  newspaper  will  be  sold  at 
public  auction  on  Jan.  28.  The  Times, 
which  was  owned  by  the  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  began  publication  as  a 
daily  and  Sunday  jiaper  last  .April  and 
suspended  seven  months  later. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  15,  1927 


HOW  TO  DOUBLE  THE  SALE  OF  INSURANCE 

Huge  Co-operative  Campaign  in  Newspapers  Backed  by  All  Companies  Seen  As  Best  Means  for  Selling 
More  Policies — Agents’  Opposition  Hampers  Individual  Advertising 


Both  fire  aiul  casualty  insurance  in 
America  are  greatly  under-suld.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  hundred' 
of  companies,  approximately  150,()(>l  local 
agents  and  a  business  amountins  to 
$l,5(X).0(Xi.Ot)0  in  annual  premiums,  there 
remains  room  for  another  such  system 
fully  as  large,  without  over-insuring  the 
American  public. 

Fire  insurance  itself,  the  most  wklely 
sold  coverage  of  all,  has  still  reached  less 
than  one-half  of  its  potential  market. 
Automobile  insurance,  extensive  as  it  is. 
is  at  least  60  per  cent  under-sold.  Other 
highly  desirable  and  valuable  forms  are 
75  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  or  90  per 
oent  under-sold,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
while  rent  insurance,  with  a  potential 
market  running  into  literally  billions  of 
dollars  of  coverage,  is  at  least  99  per 
cent  under-sold! 

If  these  statements  are  true,  and  few 
authorities  will  dispute  them,  then  it  can 
be  seen  how  abundantly  justified  is  the 
statement  that  the  market  contains  rcnim 
for  doubling  the  present  scope  of  the 
insurance  business. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  all-important 
question  of  method,  it  now  is  desirable 
to  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  facts  in 
the  distribution  system.  Life  insurance 
falls  outside  the  range  of  this  present 
discussion,  because  it  is  merchandised  on 
a  totally  different  basis.  But  fire  and 
casualty  and  their  allied  lines  are  sold 
almost  literally  on  a  commodity  basis 
through  the  American  agency  system.  It 
is  the  existence  of  this  vast  and  poten¬ 
tially  efficient  sales  organization  that  jus¬ 
tifies  me  in  speaking  so  confidently  as 
to  the  possibility  for  doubling  the  sale 
of  insurance.  Distribution,  that  great 
stumbling  block  of  so  many  other  sales 
plans,  now  exists  in  a  theoretically  per¬ 
fect  form.  That  is  to  say,  the  150,000 
agents  now  operate  locally  as  residents 
in  cities,  towns,  villages  and  hamlets,  in 
every  part  of  every  state.  So  widely- 
extended  are  they  that  they  now  exist 
immediately  adjacent  to  every  insurance 
sales  opportunity  in  the  United  States. 
What  greater  facilities  for  distribution 
can  be  imagined? 

Thus,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  we 
come  down  to  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem — the  creation  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  This,  as  all  will  recognize,  is 
the  function  of  advertising:  but  of  what 
kind  of  advertising?  For  insurance  mar¬ 
keting,  in  spite  of  its  matchless  distribu¬ 
tion  facilities,  is  subject  to  conditions  that 
are  virtually  unique  in  the  whole  field  of 
business.  The  fact  that  most  insurance 
contracts  of  the  same  class  are  fixed  by¬ 
law  in  identical  terms,  in  general,  de¬ 
prives  individual  companies  of  anything 
distinctive  to  advertise  as  their  own. 
The  ad<litional  fact  that  agencies  repre¬ 
sent  anywhere  from  two  or  three  to  20 
or  30  companies  and  insist  upon  their 
right  to  place  any  given  risk  with  which¬ 
ever  company  they  wish,  has  deterred 
companies  from  doing  individual  con¬ 
sumer  advertising.  As  a  consequence,  a 
man  who  will  buy  an  automobile,  a  hat 
or  a  dentifrice  by  name,  simply  buys  “in¬ 
surance,”  leaving  it  all  to  the  agent. 

\  very  few  companies  have  undertaken 
consumer  advertising  in  magazines  of  na¬ 
tional  circulation,  but  with  limited  results. 
It  is  freely  concecled  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  obtain  for  themselves  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  results  created  by 
their  expenditures,  the  larger  share  of 
the  benefits  going  of  necessity  to  their 
competitors.  Furthermore,  the  average 
xgent  does  not  look  with  favor  upon 
such  an  effort.  He  interprets  it  as  an 
attempt  by  the  company  to  go  over  his 
head  and  establish  its  name  with  a  cli¬ 
entele  which  he  regards  as  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  property.  Therefore,  company- 
advertising,  which  is  natural  in  many- 
other  fields,  is  hedged  about  with  peculiar 
difficulties  when  it  comes  to  insurance. 


By  HARRY  CHASE  BREARLEY  principle.  A  recent  example  of  this  is 

o  1  c  ^  Insurance  .Agents  Club  of 

President.  Brearley  Service  Organization  Syracuse,  New  York,  which  ran  a  series 

H  large  number  of  fire,  surety  and  casualty  insurance  comfoides  luive  signified  9  advertisements  (four  columns  by  ten 
their  intention  of  joining  a  $1,060,000  co-o[>erath’e  newspaper  cidvcrtising  campaign,  inches  each),  signed  by  the  Club  and 
following  adoption  of  a  resolution  endorsing  the  plan  passed  by  the  Xatiotuil  As-  carrying  the  names  of  its  21  member 
sociation  of  Insurance  Agents.  agencies.  One  who  was  in  position  to 

Mr.  Brearley  herezAth  presents  an  exposition  of  the  plan  for  the  benefit  of  observe  this  effort,  reported  that  the 
newspapers  to  aid  them  in  local  solicitation  and  agitation.  Insurance  company  business  results  were  highly  satisfactory 
exccutk'cs  are  an.vious  to  learn  the  opinion  of  their  agents.  If  ncxvspaper  men  und  that,  as  a  by-product,  "it  did  more 
zAll  discuss  co-operatize  adzertising  zAth  their  local  agents  it  zAll  aid  in  the  to  weld  together  into  a  common  sym- 
moz'ement  toZk.vrd  lining  up  the  entire  insurance  field  to  undertake  a  newspaper  pathy  and  respect  the  attitude  of  all  men 
lampaign.  in  this  line  of  business,  so  that  they 

_ _ _  _  _  _  would  get  together  as  a  solid  unit  witli 

confidence  in  each  other  to  help  raise 

The  opposition  of  IrO.tKK)  agents  on  the  lication  made  up  for  the  local  readers  the  profession  to  a  higher  plane.  It 
grouiui  is  not  to  lie  disregarded.  W  ith  of  that  publication.  _  made  better  insuraiKe  men ;  it  made  more 

almost  every  other  kind  of  commodity.  Thus,  whatever  the  character  of  the  insurance  Inisiness.” 
the  prcxlucers  assist  the  dealers  by  creat-  copy,  it  would  have  a  sense  of  the  per-  Similar  joint  efforts  have  been  made 

ing  a  market ;  in  insurance,  paradoxically,  sonal  and  particular,  instead  of  the  vague  locally  at  various  other  points.  They 

the  reluctance  of  the  dealers  (the  agents)  and  general.  Inevitably-  and  almost  auto-  usually  have  resulted  in  marked  increase 

has  been  a  deterrent  factor.  matically  it  would  stimulate  additional  in  esprit  as  well  as  in  volume  of  busi- 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  insurance  local  advertising  on  the  part  of  the  local  ness  written.  Imagine  the  stimulated  ac- 
advertising  has  languished  and  a  great  agents  in  order  that  they  might  “tie  in”  tivity  in  every  community  caused  by  a 
business,  wliose  commodity  of  systema-  general  campaign.  Self-interest  nation-wide  effort  to  educate  the  Amer- 

tized  security  is  one  of  the  most  uni-  would  suggest  that  they  take  advantage  jean  people  as  to  the  value  of  adequate 
versal  needs  of  mankind;  whose  far-  ^oe  newly  created  interest  in  their  protection  instead  of  the  partial  and 

flung  distribution  system  is  adapted  to  a  respective  communities  in  the  subject  ot  fragmentary  insurance  which  they  now 

business  of  any  conceivable  magnitude,  greater^  security,  by  having  advertise-  employ!  The  effect  would  be  electric, 
and  whose  possibilities  for  increased  *^cnts  in  their  own  names  appear  close  Jt  would  bring  a  new  and  intensified 

revenue  amount  to  hundreds  of  millions  more  general  statements.  This  is  vigor  into  the  whole  insurance  field.  It 

of  dollars  annually-,  has  not  yet  pro-  important  phase  of  the  matter.  It  would  also  create  a  much  greater  sense 

gressed  much  beyond  the  stage  of  might  easily  double  or  treble  the  joint  of  solidarity-  between  the  companies  and 
blotters  and  envelope  stuffers  in  making  ^Ivertising  paid  for  by  the  compani^  the  agents  since  both  groups  would  be 
itself  known.  example,  if  each  ot  the  lol),UUO  engaged  in  systematic  co-operation  to  a 

,  ij  1  ji  j  •  agents  were  to  spend  so  trifling  a  sum  rnutual  end 

\et  the  agents  would  gladly  and  uni-  jjq  ^  jj.  aggregate  $1,-  We  started  with  the  proposition  that 

versallv  welcome  an  effort  to  increase  oo  o  -r  .  siancu  «iui  me  pruposuion  mai 

their  field  by  “selling”  the  insurance  I  widelv  advertised  subiect  ouicklv  be  f' fi*  plenty  of  r^m  to  double  the 

idea  more  comnletelv  in  their  localities  widely  advertised  subject  quickly  be-  sale  of  fire  and  casualty  in.surance  lines 

mea  more  completely  in  ineir  localities,  of  public  interest.  A  news-  in  the  United  States  without  over-sellin? 

if  It  could  be  done  in  a  way  which  re^nlarlv  earned  a  atates  wiinout  oyer  selling 

did  not  seem  daneerous  to  their  own  page,  which  regularly  carried  a  the  market.  We  have  noted  that  there 

did  not  stem  dangerous  to  tneir  own  advertisement  in  behalf  of  insur-  already  exists  an  imcomoarable  distribu- 

supremaev.  This  latter  is  what  they  ^tv-e  nrinnnies  -,rwl  mveratre*  ciirrm, tided 

fear  in  consumer  advertisine  when  done  principles  and  coverages,  surrounded  tion  system  consisting  of  1dO,000  local 

tear  in  consumer  aaverii,  mg  wnen  aone  advertisements  of  the  agents  able  to  agents  who  are  to  be  found  in  almost 

by  individual  companie.s.  supply  the  ensuing  demand  in  that  lo-  every  community.  We  have  noted  that 

What,  then,  is  the  answer.  cality,  would  virtually  constitute  an  in-  insurance  is  a  commodity-,  intangible,  but 

The  answer  is  so  plain  that  a  blind  man  surance  department.  The  result  could  nevertheless  real,  which  is  capable  of 
should  be  able  to  see  it.  It  is  that  of  hardly  fail  to  be  as  it  has  l^en  in  the  being  marketed  through  this  distribution 
"selling"  the  insurance  principle  to  the  case  of  real  estate,  automobiles,  radios  system,  if  a  sufficient  public  demand  can 
entire  public  in  behalf  of  the  entire  in-  and  many  other  .subjects,  viz. :  that  alert  be  created.  We  have  seen  that  this  de¬ 
stitution  of  insurance ;  in  other  words,  editors  would  desire  to  serve  such  reader  niand  is  everywhere  potential,  because  it 
joint  advertising!  If  this  lie  done,  in-  interest  as  manifested  itself  by-  giving  at-  js  merely  an  expression  of  the  human 
stead  of  fighting  each  other  for  petty  tention  to  local  news  items  in  the  field,  desire  for  security.  We  have  recognized 
advantages,  vvhiclt  must  be  lost  by  one  Tcxlav.  when  insuraiKe  agents  think  of  that  very  little  has  been  done  to  stimu- 
in  order  to  be  gained  by  any-,  all  may  perimlical  advertising  they  usually  think  late  this  demand  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
alike  devote  their  attention  to  a  great  in  terms  of  their  familiar  newspapers,  panies  and  that,  in  particular,  the  great 
forward  movement  into  the  field  of  un-  because  the.se  are  read  by  exactly  the  adjunct  of  newspaper  advertising  has 
satisfied  insurance  needs,  which  awaits  persons  with  whom  they  wish  to  do  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  We  have 
cultivation.  business.  sensed  one  reason  for  this  to  lie  in  the 

However,  such  an  advertising  cam-  Gerald  .\.  Snider,  a  well-known  insur-  fact  that  individual  companies  cannot 

paign  must  be  not  only  extensive,  it  ance  journalist,  recently  sent  out  a  ques-  control  the  results  of  their  own  adver- 
must  be  intensiv-e.  Xot  only-  must  it  tionnaire  to  a  large  number  of  insuraiKe  tising  expenditures  because  of  the  uni- 
draw  together  impersonally  the  various  agents,  most  of  them  located  in  small  formity  of  their  policies  and,  in  par- 
companies  which  would  profit  from  its  tow,ns.  On  this,  question  No.  2  read:  ticular,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
results,  it  must  obtain  the  most  effective  ‘AV  hat  forms  of  advertising  do  you  con-  agency  system  to  anything  which  would 
co-operation  from  each  individual  agent  sider  most  valuable?”  And  this  was  seem  to  magnify  the  name  of  the  com- 
who  is  in  position  to  act  as  distributor,  answered  as  follows :  pany  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the 

This  means  that  the  United  States  should  Percentage  agent.  We  have  therefore  made  these 

Local  newspaper  advertising. . . .  257c  mportant  deductions : 

vuled  held,  but  that  it  should  m  sensed  Xovelties  (calendars,  pencils,  L  lhat  the  enormous  potential  possi- 

as  the  aggregate  of  thousands  of  separate  ‘  ig^jber  goods  paper  weights'  bilities  of  insurance  marketing  cannot  be 

communities,  each  one  of  which  must  be  realized  save  by  a  comprehensive  plan 

cultivated  intensively-  in  order  to  secure  l>irect  inaii  advertising! !!...!. !  13%  sHling  the  insurance  principle  more 

the  best  general  results.  Blotters  !!!!!!!!!  11%  completely  to  the  people  of  the  country 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  medium  ^liscellaneous  as  follows  • .  35%  through  a  national  advertising  campaign ; 

having  this  intensive  application,  namely,  ‘  rimilar*  and  foldpre  for  diV-  2.  That  such  a  campaign  must  be 

the  newspaper.  Newspapers  of  all  kinds  tribution  everywhere  local  in  its  application  and 

would  be  valuable  adjuncts  but  their  Movie  slides  therefore  must  employ  newspapers,  which 

complete  employment  would  involve  an  hntdonr  and  window  dicniavs  ^re  the  most  intensive  means  of  local 

appropriation  far  beyond  present  possi-  Xational  magazine  advertising  advertising;  and 

bilities.  However,  the  use  of  every  _  3.  That  as  all  the  insurance  companies 

daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  as  100%  wrould  share  in  the  results  of  such  ad- 

frequently  as  once  a  week  would  be  vertising,  all  should  participate  in  its 

possible  at  a  cost  iiKonsiderable  for  so  Thus,  although  very  little  proportion-  costs. 

great  a  business ;  this  would  secure  an  ate  effort  has  been  made  to  sell  the  local  I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  has  now- 
aggregate  circulation  of  33,000,000  copies,  agents  on  the  subject  of  newspaper  ad-  arrived  for  a  vast,  beneficent  business, 
or  an  average  of  something  like  one-and-  vertising,  those  replying  gave  it  the  first  splendidly  organized  along  technical  lines, 
one-half  to  each  family.  Since  pretty  jilace.  .Apparently,  they  considered  it  but  astonishingly  antiquated  in  its  sales 
nearly  every-  one  reads  at  least  one  from  an  individual  standpoint  and,  natur-  habits,  to  take  its  rightful  place  among 
daily  newspaper,  such  an  effort  would  ally,  most  of  the  limited  amount  of  in-  the  great  institutions  of  the  day  by 
come  fairly  close  to  including  all  readers,  surance  advertising  now  done  is  that  of  modernizing  its  methods  of  approach  and 
whicli  is  to  say,  all  actual  or  potential  in-  separate  insurance  agencies.  However,  thus  drawing  into  glad  co-operation  the 
surers  in  the  country.  Each  application  occasionally,  in  the  larger  tow-ns,  a  mini-  renewed  energy  of  150,000  local  agent.s 
w-ould  be  strictlv  local  in  its  character  ber  of  agents  have  united  in  a  co-opera-  w-ho  .seem  unconsciously-  to  be  awaiting 
because  it  w-ould  appear  in  a  local  jnib-  tive  effort  in  behalf  of  the  insurance  just  such  a  stiiruliis. 


This  means  that  the  United  States  should  Percentag 

not  be  thought  of  as  one  nndi-  new-spaper  advertising. . . .  25% 

vuled  held,  but  that  it  should  be  sensed  Xovelties  f calendars  nencils 
as  the  aggregate  of  thousands  of  separa^  goS  pape^  wdghts! 

communities,  each  one  of  w-hich  must  be  ZfM, 

cultivated  intensively-  in  order  to  secure  Direct ‘ina'ii ‘advertising! !!!!!!! !  13% 


the  best  general  results 


Blotters  .  11% 


There  is  only  one  kind  of  medium  Misceiraneous,“as“foilows :!!!!! !  35% 


having  this  intensive  application,  namely, 
the  newspaper.  Newspapers  of  all  kinds 
would  be  valuable  adjuncts  but  their 
complete  employment  would  involve  an 
appropriation  far  beyond  present  possi¬ 
bilities.  However,  the  use  of  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  as 
frequently  as  once  a  week  would  be 
possible  at  a  cost  iiKonsiderable  for  so 


Circulars  and  folders  for  dis¬ 
tribution 
Movie  slides 

Outdoor  and  window  displays 
National  magazine  advertising 
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LINDSLEY  FREED  AFTER  SERVING  NINE 
MONTHS  FOR  CONTEMPT 

Editor  of  Humbolt  (Cal.)  News  Released  After  He  Apologizes 
to  Judge — Physicians  Testify  He  Is  in  Poor 
Health — Sentenced  in  1925 


1926  LINAGE  LEADERS 


ALFRED  LINDSLEY,  former  editor 
of  the  Humboldt  (.Cal.)  .Veit's,  who 
has  been  a  county  prisoner  almost  nine 
months,  welcomed  the  new  year  as  a 
free  man.  Superior  Judge  Denver  Sevier 
on  December  31,  suspended  the  fur¬ 
ther  execution  of  Lindsley’s  sentence  and 
directed  Sheriff  Arthur  Ross  to  release 
him  from  custody.  Judge  Sevier  is  tl^ 
judge  who  sentenced  the  editor  to  1,000 
days  in  jail  for  contempt. 

The  order  of  the  court  after  reciting 
that  Dr.  Carl  T.  Wallace,  county  phy¬ 
sician,  had  certified  that  Lindsley  was 
in  ill  health,  recited: 

“And  the  said  Alfred  Lindsley  having 
presented  his  written  apology  to  this 
court  and  this  court  believing  that  mercy 
is  one  of  the  crowning  virtues  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  wishing  to  show  he  has  a 
heart  and  also  believing  that  Alfred 
Lindsley  has  already  been  sufficiently 
punished  for  his  offense ; 

“It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  further 
execution  of  the  order  of  this  court  pun¬ 
ishing  Alfred  Lindsley  for  contempt  of 
court  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  sus¬ 
pended  until  further  order  of  this  court 
and  that  the  Sheriff  of  Humboldt  county 
release  said  Alfred  Lindsley  from  cus¬ 
tody.” 

The  written  apolog>'  of  Lindsley  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  court  which  was  placed 
on  file,  was  as  follows : 

“Honorable  Denver  Sevier; 

“With  respect  to  my  commitment  for 
having  been  in  contempt  of  court,  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  offer  my  apologies  to  the 
court. 

“I  did  not  at  the  time  the  matter  was 
written  and  published  believe  it  was  con¬ 
temptuous  and  certainly  it  was  furthest 
from  my  thoughts  or  intention  to  have  it 
so.  I  believed  I  was  doing  something  in 
the  public  cause  and  for  the  public  bene¬ 
fit  and  with  no  thought  of  in  any  way 
reflecting  upon  or  prejudicing  the  court. 

“I  have  become  convinced  since  that 
time  that  in  law  I  was  in  contempt  of 
your  court  hence  I  make  my  apology  to 
you,  which  I  hope  will  be  accepted  in 
the  spirit  of  which  it  is  made. 

“Very  sincerely, 

“Alfred  Lindsley.” 

Following  the  making  of  the  order  of 
release  Superior  Judge  Denver  Sevier 
gave  out  the  following  written  statement : 

“Mr.  Lindsley’s  fine  would  not  have 
been  near  so  much  had  he  come  into 
court  and  made  his  apology  at  the  time 
he  was  cited  to  appear  and  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  articles  contained  in  the  affi¬ 
davit  of  Gibson.  After  he  had  been  cited 
to  appear  and  before  the  day  set  for  the 
hearing  he  published  other  and  more  viru¬ 
lent  articles  along  the  same  lines  as  those 
contained  in  the  affidavit.  At  the  time 
of  the  hearing  he  came  into  court  with 
his  attorney  and  virtually  defied  the  court 
to  do  its  worst.  His  attorney  said  that 
the  court  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
anything  that  Lindsley  might  see  fit  to 
publish  no  matter  what  it  was  or  whether 
there  was  a  trial  on  or  not.  He  loudly 
and  defiantly  proclaimed  his  admiration 
for  a  man  that  would  stand  up  and  fight 
against  any  interference  with  publishing 
what  he  pleased  at  any  time  or  place  not¬ 
withstanding  tliat  a  judge  might  feel  that 
the  proceedings  of  his  court  were  being 
interfered  with. 

“Inasmuch  as  the  higher  courts  have 
sustained  me  in  ifly  ruling  I  am  satisfied 
to  let  Mr.  Lindsley  out  at  this  time.” 

-At  the  time  of  his  release  Lindsley  had 
served  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  sentence 
impo-sed  upon  him  by  Superior  Judge 
Sevier  for  contempt  of  court  for  the 
publication  of  articles  in  his  paper  which 
the  court  held  were  desi^ied  to  influence 
prospective  jurors  on  his  trial  before  it 
on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel  which  trial 
already  had  begun.  .After  the  trial  had 
concluded  and  had  resulted  in  a  disagree¬ 
ment  of  the  jury  Lindsley  was  brought 
into  court  on  a  charge  of  contempt  and 


was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500  or 
serve  250  days  in  jail  on  each  of  the  four 
counts,  the  sentences  to  run  consecutively. 

On  this  conviction  Lindsley  went  to 
jail  Nov.  2,  1925,  but  soon  afterward,  his 
attorneys  having  taken  an  appeal,  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  release  on  bail.  In  his  case, 
however,  the  higher  court  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  Superior  Judge  Denver  Se¬ 
vier,  whereupon  Lindsley  surrendered 
himself  into  custody,  April  7,  1926,  and 
since  has  been  a  prisoner,  although  not 
always  in  the  county  jail.  For  several 
months  past  he  has  been  an  inmate  of 
die  county  hospital  under  treatment  for 
incipient  tuberculosis  and  at  the  time  of 
his  release  was  quartered  in  the  temporary 
county  hospital  at  the  former  Sequoia 
hospital  at  Sixth  and  H  streets. 


DEUELL  JOINS  N.  Y.  NEWS 


J. 


Liberty  Executive  Succeeds 
McHugh  as  City  Editor 

Harvey  Dcuell,  who  has  been  executive 
editor  of  Liberty  for  a  little  over  a  year, 
has  been  appointed  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  A^ews,  succeeding  E.  J. 
McHugh,  who  remains  on  the  tabloid’s 
staff.  Mr.  Deuell  has  been  succeeded  on 
Liberty  by  Ronald  Millar,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  editor. 


W,  H.  DODGE  PARTY 

Friends  to  the  number  of  100  gathered 
at  the  New  York  Advertising  Club  last 
week  and  gave  a  surprise  party  to  Wil¬ 
liam  II.  Dodge,  former  director  of  .Allied 
Newspapers,  who  this  week  started  on  a 
four  months’  trip  around  the  world. 
President  Charles  C.  Green,  C.  King 
Wootlbridge,  Roy  W.  Howard,  Hector 
Fuller,  J.  W.  Brown  and  others  ex¬ 
pressed  the  delight  of  the  party  at  Mr. 
Dodge’s  good  fortune  and  presented  him 
with  a  handsome  pair  of  binoculars. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 
SIX  DAY  FIELD 

Cincinnati  Times-Star  (e) _  14,929,957 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  (e 13,071,284 

San  Francisco  Call  (e) . .  10.933,311 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press  (m)....  9,251,830 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  News 

(e)  .  7,700,398 

(.amden  (N.  J.)  Post  (m) _  7,205,659 

Chicago  Post  (e) .  6,078,525 

Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  (m)  .  5,288,934 

Boston  (Mass.)  .American  (e).  5,240,430 

Chicago  Daily  Journal .  4,456,110 

New  York  Graphic  (e) .  3,699,155 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Leader  (e)  3,042,000 
SEVEN  DAY  FIELD 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  (es)  .28,900,824 

Miami  Herald  (ms) .  24,317,314 

Houston  (Te.x.)  (Thronicle 

,.(es)  15,121,190 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  (ms)....  14,681,363 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  (ms)  . 14,672,088 

Detroit  (.Mich.)  Times  (es) ..  12,928,249 
Allentown  (Pa,)  Call  (ms) ,,  11,596,704 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tri¬ 
bune  (ms)  . 11,370,408 

Fort  Wavne  (Ind.)  Tournal- 

Gazette  (ms)  ...,.; . 11,323,760 

Richmond  (Va,)  Times-Dis- 

patch  (ms)  . 10,709,650 

Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News 

,(es)  . 10,537,323 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette 

(es)  . 10.408,930 

New  Orleans  States  (es) _  9,787,445 

Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  (ms)  9,695,427 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dailv  News 

(es)  . 9,125,396 

13  ISSUES  A  WEEK 
Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Public 

Ledger  (mes)  . 31,165,876 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  Tri¬ 
bune  (mes)  . 30,512,006 

Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News  & 

Intelligencer  (mes)  . 15,826,257 

♦Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  & 

Post  (me)  . 20.276,943 

*Xo  Sunday  cditii  u. 


PROFESSOR  LEE  SUGGESTS  LECTURESHIP 
AS  MEMORIAL  TO  DON  MELLETT 

'pHE  foflowing  letter  was  received  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  this  week 
proposing  a  lectureship  to  be  named  for  Don  R.  Mellett,  late  editor 

of  the  Canton  (O.)  Daily  News: 

To  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 
Your  editorial  “Don  Mellett’s 
Victory,”  certainly  hits  the  bull’s 
eye.  To  let  the  name  of  Don 
R.  Mellett  pass  from  view  in 
American  journalism  would  be 
almost  criminal. 

In  response  to  your  editorial 
several  members  of  my  faculty 
have  offered  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  way  to  honor  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  martyr  of  American 
journalism.  A  monument  or  tab¬ 
let  does  not  appeal  to  me.  The 
memorial  should  be  something 
that  will  in  a  dynamic  way  recall 
his  memory  year  by  year. 

I  want  to  suggest  a  lecture¬ 
ship  to  bear  his  name.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  lecture  each  year  must 
relate  to  some  phase  of  dynamic 
journalism.  Crusadingnewspapers 
seem  to  be  on  the  wane.  .A 
school  or  even  a  chair  of  journal¬ 
ism  seems  to  me  to  involve  too 
heavy  a  financial  burden  to  he 
secured  by  popular  subscription. 
-A  lectureship,  however,  can  be 
made  a  sure  thing. 

The  lecture  each  year  could 
be  printed  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and,  if  the  funds  obtained  permitted, 
it  could  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among  the  members 
of  the  working  press. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  at  New  York  University  would  feel  highly 
honored  to  have  such  a  lectureship  entrusted  to  its  keeping.  I  should  he 
very  glad  to  hear  from  editors  and  publishers  about  the  matter. 

JAMES  MELVIN  LEE, 

Director,  Department  of  Journalism,  New  Y^ork  University. 


James  Melvin  Lee 


PAN-AMER.  EDITOR  ASKS 
NICARAGUA  PROBE 


Dr.  Beteta  Cables  Dean  Williams  o( 
Press  Congress — N.  Y.  Editors  Hazy 
on  Censorship  Situation 
There 


Was 


-An  appeal  for  investigation  of  the 
Nicaraguan  case  by  American  news- 
papers  was  cabled  this  week  by  Dr.  Vif. 
gilio  Rodriguez  Beteta,  president  of  t^ 
Central  American  Press  .Association,  to 
Dean  Walter  Williams,  of  the  ^Iisso^^i 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo.,  and 
president  of  the  Pan-.American  Press 
Congress.  The  cablegram  read : 

“Be  advised  that  the  Latin-.Xmerican 
press  unanimously  desires  an  investiga. 
tion  of  the  Nicaraguan  case  in  a  senst 
more  in  conformity  with  justice,  law  and 
sovereign  integrity.  This  is  a  brillia® 
opportunity  for  the  press  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  Latin-.America  efficaciously. 
Please  inaugurate  a  campaign  to  pri 
mote  international  justice.” 

Dr.  Beteta  is  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Diario  del  Guatemala  and  a  member 
for  Central  .America  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  World. 

Despite  the  assurance  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington  that  the  censor¬ 
ship  established  in  Nicaragua  by  Admiral 
Julian  L.  Latimer  and  continued  from 
Dec.  24  to  Dec.  29  has  been  lifted,  a 
United  Press  correspondent  in  Bluelields 
notified  his  New  York  office  on  Jan.  10, 
that  the  censorship  there  was  “very 
strict.” 

On  this  date  the  Associated  Press  had 
no  regular  staff  correspondent  in  Blue- 
fields.  although  Irving  Lindberg,  the 
Managua  representative,  has  Keen  in  close 
touch  with  that  city.  M.  B.  Alexander 
of  the  .Atlanta  A.  P.  office,  sailer!  from 
New  Orleans  for  Bluefields  on  Jaa  8, 
and  is  scheduled  to  arrive  there  Jan.  15 

SiiKe  Dec.  29,  press  associations  have 
been  receiving  dispatches  regularly  from 
Managua.  I'oreign  editors  of  these  serv¬ 
ices  told  F.diti  r  &  Publisher  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  these  Managua  dis¬ 
patches  were  invariably  written  from  the 
Diaz  viewpoint. 

The  .Associated  Press  at  considerable 
expense  this  week  carried  long  state¬ 
ments  from  both  Diaz  and  Sacasa.  The 
rate  from  Managua  is  15  cents  a  wor4 
and  the  Diaz  statement  alone  amounted 
to  $2,500.  In  a  special  statement  sent  to 
the  New  York  Times,  Sacasa  praised  the 
efforts  of  the  American  press,  which  he 
declared  had  resulted  in  the  lifting  of  the 
censorship  ban. 

Best  news  sources  for  the  Nicaraguan 
story  this  week  continued  to  be  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  Orleans,  and  Mexico  City 
and  San  Salvador. 

According  to  a  “special”  to  the  New 
York  Sun  from  Washington  “practically 
all  the  uproar  against  the  President  and 
Secretary  Kellogg  has  been  inspired  by 
Dr.  T.  S.  Vaca,  the  confidential  agent  of 
the  Sacasa  forces,  and  who  has  an  un¬ 
usual  penchant  for  space  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  ears  of  Senators.” 

“Dr.  Vaca,”  the  Sun’s  story  continued, 
“who  is  subject  to  deportation  at  any 
time  as  an  undesirable  alien,  is  only  one 
of  a  score  or  so  of  agents  provocateur 
from  Central  and  South  .America  who 
are  always  in  and  out  of  Washington 
with  terrible  tales  of  the  oppressions  of 
the  United  States,  which  usually  prove 
untrue.” 

The  L'nited  Press  was  able  to  get  an 
“inside  story”  on  Nicaragua  from  New 
Orleans. 


BOOSTS  COMMUNITY  SINGING 

.As  an  experiment  the  Loudon  Daily 
Express  held  a  concert  in  I^ndon  to 
which  it  invited  its  readers,  and  at  which 
a  well-known  conductor  led  the  audience 
in  community  songs.  So  successful  was 
this  affair,  and  so  popular  did  the  idea 
of  large  gatherings  reviving  the  old-time 
songs,  roundelays  and  sea-chanties  In¬ 
come,  that  concerts  were  held  in  Cardiff 
and  in  the  provinces,  and  also  during  the 
intervals  at  great  football  matches. 
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EDMUND  BOOTH,  GRAND  RAPIDS  EDITOR,  DIES 

Was  Member  of  Well-Known  Booth  Family  of  Newspaper  Publishers — Spent  15  Years  in  Y.M.C.A. 
Work  Before  Joining  Grand  Rapids  Press — Noted  for  Newsboy  Welfare  Work 
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EUMUNU  W.  booth,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Grand  Ra(<ids 
(Mich.)  Dress,  and  one  of  the  nation’s 
leaders  in  constructive  journalism,  died 
at  the  Butterworth  Hospital  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Jan.  8.  He  was  60  years  old. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Xlonday  of 
this  week  at  the  Westminster  Presby¬ 
terian  Oiurch  in  Grand  Rapids.  Burial 
ft-as  private. 

A  member  of  the  well-known  Booth 
iamily  of  newspaper  publishers  who  con¬ 
trol  seven  of  the  afternoon  papers  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Booth  did  not  devote  his 
life  exclusively  to  newspaper  work.  Start¬ 
ing  in  the  banking  business  in  Hetroit 
at  22,  he  left  at  24  to  enter  a  held  of 
duty  in  which  he  was  particularly  inter¬ 
est^,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  work.  For  15  years  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  first  at  De¬ 
troit  and  then  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Later  he 
beame  general  promoting  Y’.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  in  New  York  in  charge  of  the 
city’s  30  branches.  As  monuments  to 
the  success  of  his  work,  the  Twenty- 
third  Street,  West  Side,  Colored  Men’s 
and  Union  branches  are  still  factors  of 
the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

WTien  Mr.  Booth  left  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
m  1906  to  become  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  established  by  his  brother 
George  Booth,  he  immediately  became 
identified  with  crusading  journalism  of 
the  constructive  sort. 

He  once  discussed  his  aims  and  ideals 
in  this  direction  with  an  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  reporter. 

“I  am  prepared  to  assert,”  he  said, 
“that  nowhere  is  the  sensational,  melo¬ 
dramatic,  sex-magnifying  type  of  news¬ 
paper  as  successful,  taking  in  all  the 
tacts,  as  is  the  serious-minded,  public 
sening,  constructive  newspaper;  that  is, 
where  the  latter  type  is  promoted  with 
soimd  business  judgment  and  with  enter¬ 
prise. 

“.And  further,”  he  continued,  ‘‘the  con¬ 
structive,  serious-minded  newspaper,  the 
type  of  which  gives  editorial  civic  leader¬ 
ship  in  its  field  and  having  its  roots  deep 
down  in  the  community  and  bearing  all 
the  fruits  of  genuine  success,  will  often  be 
iound  not  in  the  great  metropolis,  but 
m  the  modest-sized  cities  of  America. 
The  great  cities  in  America  have  property 
been  called  the  storm  centers  and  the 
newspapers  in  these  fields  have  many  bril¬ 
liant  and  able  qualities,  but  since  the  big 
cities  lack  community  soul  and  com¬ 
munity  interest,  metropolitan  newspapers 
cannot  be  said  to  give  the  civic  leader¬ 
ship  actually  given  by  many  newspapers 
in  smaller  cities  where  the  community 
sense  and  spirit  are  strong  and  where 
newspapers  are  looked  to  for  leadership 
in  all  that  makes  for  better  civic  life.” 

This  gospel  preached  by  Mr.  Booth 
was  spread  in  reality  throughout  the 
Michigan  newspaper  field  by  the  Booth 
Newspapers  of  Michigan,  of  which  he 
was  editorial  director.  This  newspaper 
dain  is  made  up  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
Tmes-News,  the  Ray  City  Timcs-Tri- 
W,  the  Flint  Journal,  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  the  Jackson  Cithcn-Patriot,  the 
Kalamacoo  Gazette,  the  Muskegon 
Chromcle,  and  the  Sagina^v  Nnvs- 
l^ier.  Ralph  H.  Booth,  a  brother,  is 
president  of  the  group, 
pese  newspapers  wielded  important 
™™nce  throughout  the  state  and  Mr. 

I  ^th  merited  the  glowing  tribute  paid 
m?  memory  by  Gov.  Fred  W.  Green  of 
I  Michigan  on  jan.  8. 

“The  death  of  Mr.  Booth,  one  of 
Michigan’s  prominent  publishers  and  long 
®y  warm  personal  friend,  comes  as  a 
shock,  not  only  to  me.  but  to  all 
™  people  of  Michigan.”  the  Governor 
aid. 

One  of  my  inspirations  in  the  cause 
w  good  government  was  Mr.  Boorh.  I 
2®seled  with  him  and  absorbed,  from 
^  to  time,  his  high  ideals.  To  have 
nini  taken  at  this  time  seems  to  tear 


Gnt.,  Sept.  26,  186<).  He  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Wood  Booth,  journalist  and 
author,  and  Clara  Gagnier  Booth.  His 
brothers  are  noted  in  newspaper  work. 
Ralph  H.  Booth  is  president  of  the  Booth 
Publishing  Company  and  George  G. 
Booth  is  chairman  of  the  board.  Of  this 
Company,  Edmund  Booth  was  vice- 
president.  His  elder  brother,  George  G., 
is  part  owner  and  president  of  the 
Detroit,  News. 

Mr.  Booth  was  married  in  1888  in  De¬ 
troit  to  Miss  Mollie  Burgess  Smith. 
Four  children,  Edmund  Wood,  Jr.,  Es¬ 
ther,  Paul  and  Dorothy,  also  survive. 


ENTRIES  FOR  PUUTZER 
PRIZES  CLOSE  FEB.  1 


Columbia  University  Urges  Submission 

of  Material  Before  That  Time - 

Secretary  Has  Nomination 
Blanks 


Columbia  University  wants  to  have  as 
many  candidates  as  possible  enter  the 
competition  for  the  1926  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
and  James  T.  Grady,  director  of  public 
information  at  the  University,  has  asked 
Editor  &  Publisher  to  remind  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  that  entries 
close  Feb.  1. 

.According  to  the  plan  for  the  award 
of  the  prizes,  nominations  of  candidates 
should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary  of 
Columbia  on  forms  that  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  him. 

Each  nomination  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  any  book,  manuscript,  edi¬ 
torial  or  other  material  submitted  by  any 
competitor,  or  on  his  behalf,  for  preserva¬ 
tion  in  the  library  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia.  Competition  for 
prizes  is  limited  to  work  (lone  during 
1926. 

The  following  are  the  prizes  in  journal¬ 
ism  : 


Edmund  ^ 

from  me  a  strong  arm  upon  which  I 
knew  1  could  lean.  This  is  all  to  per¬ 
sonal,  for  his  influence  was  widespread 
throughout  Michigan  and  the  great  loss 
is  to  the  state.  Citizens  of  his  high 
character  are  too  rare  to  lose.  The  Grand 
Rapids  Press  attained  its  outstanding  in¬ 
fluence  because  he  put  his  ideals  into  it. 
Every  good  thing  had  his  endorsement  and 
support. 

“Mr.  Booth  was  a  publisher  who  had 
tile  welfare  of  the  state  at  heart.  It  if 
doubtful  if  there  was  any  publisher  who 
kept  in  closer  touch,  not  only  with  state, 
blit  civic  affairs.  His  one  aim  was  for 
the  betterment  of  his  state  and  his  home 
community.  His  services  always  were 
available  to  any  worthy  movement  and 
Grand  Rapids  and  Michigan  will  feel  his 
loss  only  less  keenly  than  his  hosts  of 
intimate  friends.” 

At  the  time  Mr.  Booth  took  up  news¬ 
paper  work,  the  Grand  Rapids  Press 
moved  into  its  present  building.  Mr. 
Booth  saw  to  it  that  special  attention 
was  given  to  the  newsbovs’  quarters.  The 
carriers  were  furnished  a  large  audi¬ 
torium.  playrtxim,  school  rooms,  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  other  accommodations. 
The  editor  always  took  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  newsboys,  and  the  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  built  up  by  the  Press  has 
served  as  a  model  in  many  other  cities. 
Especially  Mr.  Booth  tcxik  a  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  character 
building  of  the  boys  and  his  efforts 
yielded  notable  results. 

Tn  the  national  journalistic  field.  Mr. 
Booth  was  active  in  the  .American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  annual 
convention  of  which  being  held  this 
week  in  Washington.  D.  C..  he  had  hoped 
to  attend.  He  had  strong  opinions  on 


W.  Booth 

newspaper  ethics,  which  he  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  before  the  Society.  He  once  gave 
his  definition  of  standard  newspaper 
ethics  as  follows : 

“The  two  essential  postulates  in  a 
newspaper  creed  are  freedom  and  fair¬ 
ness.  The  former  applies  firstly  to  free¬ 
dom  from  within.  All  editors  must  keep 
themselves  free  from  any  entanglements 
tending  to  hamper  free  expression  of 
their  opinions.  Fairness  includes  the 
necessity  of  seeing  both  sides  of  every 
question  and  always  giving  a  man  his 
day  in  the  newspaper  court.” 

Mr.  Booth  believed  that  constructive 
crusades  must  always  be  carried  on  in 
order  to  build  and  maintain  newspaper 
prestige. 

“It  has  seemed  to  me,”  he  has  said, 
“that  if  newspapers  imbued  with  the  cru¬ 
sading  spirit  would  take  a  larger  view  of 
overcoming  evil  with  good,  instead  of 
just  e.xposing  evil,  they  would  create 
fewer  enemies  and  build  more  substantial 
properties.  Though  the  promotion  of 
constructive  reforms  for  a  community 
lacks  high  dramatic  interest,  in  the  long 
run  such  procedure  builds  prestige  and 
good  will. 

“Newspapers  are  best  builded  by  being 
trusteeships  from  the  public  and  as  being 
treated  by  owners  and  managers  as  semi¬ 
public  institutions.  A  fine  newspaper 
statesmanship  will  exercise  great  tact. 
The  public  aspects  of  a  newspaper,  with¬ 
out  which  the  newspaper  must  lose  its 
soul  and  its  chief  opportunity  for  serv¬ 
ice.  are  inseparably  related  to  growth  in 
circulation  and  the  building  up  of  good 
wfill.  If  these  aspects  are  ignored,  the 
public  will  soon  lose  interest  and 
confidence.” 

Mr.  Booth  was  born  at  St.  Catherines, 


The  following  awards  will  be  made  annually 
as  Prizes  in  Journalism,  after  nomination  by 
a  jury  or  juries  chosen  from  the  members  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  from  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School: 

(1)  For  the  most  disinterested  and  meritori¬ 
ous  public  service  rendered  by  any  American 
newspaper  during  the  year,  a  gold  medal  cost¬ 
ing  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

(2)  For  the  best  history  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  public  by  the  American  press 
during  the  preceding  year.  One  thousand  dollars 
($1,000). 

(3)  For  the  best  editorial  article  written 
during  the  year,  the  test  of  excellence  being 
clearness  of  style,  moral  purpose,  sound  reason¬ 
ing  and  power  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
the  right  direction.  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

(4)  For  the  best  example  of  a  reporter’s 
work  during  the  year;  the  test  being  strict 
accuracy,  terseness,  the  accomplishment  of  some 
public  good  commending  public  attention  and 
respect.  One  thousand  dollars  ($1,000). 

(5)  For  the  best  cartoon  published  in  any 
.American  newspaper  during  the  year,  the  deter¬ 
mining  qualities  being  that  the  cartoon  shall 
embody  an  idea  made  clearly  apparent,  shall 
show  good  drawing  and  striking  pictorial  effect, 
and  shall  be  helpful  to  some  commendable 
cause  of  public  importance.  Five  hundred 
dollars  ($500). 


STUDENTS  VISIT  N.  Y.  WORLD 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Business 
and  Advertising  Managers  of  Elastern 
Women’s  College  Newspapers  was  held 
in  New  York  last  week.  Delegates 
visited  the  plant  of  the  Nero  York  World, 
where  addresses  were  made  by  William 
Preston  Beazell,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  Walter  J.  Merrill,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  and  Foster  Gilroy  and  S.  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  assistant  business  managers. 


DROPS  POUTICAL  NAME 

The  Jerseyinlle  (Ill.)  Republican  on 
Jan.  1,  changed  its  name  to  Jersey  County 
News,  stating  the  “Republican”  was  a 
meaningless  name  for  a  paper  in  these 
days  of  liberalized  political  views.  C.  B. 
Pinkerton  and  W.  B.  Tietsort  are  the 
publishers. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  15,  1927 


PROGRAMS  READY  FOR  3  NEW  YORK 
NEWSPAPER  CONVENTIONS  JAN.  26-29 


Erie  Hopwood  of  Cleveland  and  Daly  of  Philadelphia  to  Ad¬ 
dress  N.  Y.  Press  Association — A.  N.  P.  A.  Executives 
on  Dailies’  Program 


t'XPKRTS  on  practically  every  phase  Clark,  Internal  Revenue  Collector  of  the 
of  newspaper  publishing  will  ad-  21st  New  York  District 
dress  meetings  of  three  newspaper  as-  ‘Publishing  a  W  eekly  Paper  under 
sociations  to  be  held  in  Syracuse  on  the  Shadow  of  a  Big  City,  A1  Brainard 
Januarv  26,  27,  28  and  29.  The  New  of  the  Kenmore  Recard. 

York  Press  Association  will  celebrate  its  “What  News  or  Editorial  Feature  Has 
75th  anniversarv  with  a  dinner  at  the  Been  the  Most  Successful  this  \  ear, 
Onondaga  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  John  T.  Tuthill,  Jr.,  Patchoguc  Adiwice. 
Thursdav.  Jan.  27.  The  speakers  will  “What  Business  Feature  Has  Been  the 
be  Erie  C.  Hopwood,  editor  of  the  CIcve-  Most  Successful  this  Year.'”,  Jacob  H. 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  president  of  the  Strong  of  the  Rhmeheck  Gazette. 
American  Societv  of  Newspaper  Editors,  ^  ‘To  What  Extent  Should  an  Editor 
and  Thomas  \.  Dalv  of  the  Philadcll^hia  Comply  with  the  Request  for  the  Sup- 
Kecord.  Elmer  C.  Conrath  of  the  Cuba  pression  of  News  Concerning  ^cal 
Patriot  vTiW  preside  at  the  anniversary  People.  Floyd  Miner  of  the  I  airport 
dinner.  An  invitation  has  been  extended  Hcrald-Mail.  , 

to  all  newspaper  publishers  in  the  state  .  Development  of  National  Advertising 
to  attend  the  dinner.  Newspaper,  James 

The  Syracuse  meetings  will  start  with  O  Shaughnessy.  executive  secretary  of 
business  sessions  of  the  Associated 

Dailies,  of  which  Charles  H.  Congdon  ^  r  M  ell-Dressed  W  m- 

of  the  liatertflzan  Times  is  president  nows.  Prof.  Bristow  Adams  e<litor  of 
and  E.  S.  Underhill  of  the  Coming  publications  State  College  of  Agricul- 
Leader  is  secretarv,  on  W'ednesdav,  Jan.  *nre^  Cornell  University. 

26,  at  the  Hotel  Onondaga.  Following  ^tate  Legislation,  Frederick  H. 
its  usual  custom  the  Associated  Dailies  Neefc,  Nczvbitrgh  Daily  Sews. 
will  use  the  question  box  method  as  a 
guide  for  its  discussion,  W^  O.  Dapping, 

Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  and  Chancellor 
Charles  Wesley  Flint,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  be  principal  speakers  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
Dailies  of  New  York  State  Jan.  26. 

The  .\ssociated  Dailies  and  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association  will 
join  in  a  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 


N.  C.  EDITOR  CHALLENGES 
FUNDAMENTALISTS 

JELLING  them  to  think  for 
themselves  and  “not  to  believe 
anything  is  true  until  you  find  it 
is  from  your  own  observation  and 
experience,”  W.  O.  Saunders,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.l 
Independent,  spoke  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  during  the  session  of  the 
North  Carolina  Newspaper  Insti¬ 
tute  last  week. 

“Forces  are  gathering  in  this 
state  to  cram  the  infallible  book 
down  our  throats,”  Mr.  Saunders 
declared,  “but  I  dare  to  stand  here, 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
press  of  tomorrow  may  denounce 
me,  and  say  to  you  that  there  is  no 
infallible  book.” 

Mr.  Saunders  was  invited  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  student  body,  choosing 
his  own  subject. 


REPORTERS  DON’T  VEX 
MR.  BAU  ANY  MORE 


CITED  FOR  CONTEMPT 


Not  Since  Six  Were  Released  from  Bal¬ 
timore  American  Staff  Following 
Nocturnal  “Where’*  the  Fire” 

Call*  to  Hi*  Home 


British  Paper  in  Trouble  Following 
Abduction  Interview 

tStecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Because  it  published  an  interview  with 
the  defendant  in  a  case  of  alleged  child 
abduction,  the  Bristol  Times  &  Mirror 


There  is  one  man  in  Baltimore  who 
knows  what  “hounded  by  reporters" 
means.  Yet,  during  his  lifetime,  he  has 
never  had  any  dealings  with  newspaper¬ 
men.  He  has  never  witnessed  a  murder, 
soumled  a  fire  alarm,  carried  anyone  to  a 
hospital  in  his  automobile,  or  divorced  his 
wife.  In  fact  he  has  followed  an  ordi- 


26.  The  speakers  will  be  Don  Bridge  of  ,been  cited  for  contempt  of  court. 
the  Indianapolis  Mews,  secretary  of  the  Application  for  the  committal  on  con-  jj£g  and  in  his  home 

Association  of  Newspaper  .Advertising  tempt  of  the  editor,  printers  and  publish-  remained  inconspicuous  and  insignifi- 

Executives  and  John  D.  Wells  of  the  "s  of  "lade  m  the  Km  far  as  newspapers  are  concerned. 

The  story  of  the  experiences  of  this 
individual  are  frequently  told  around  the 
copy  desks  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  Baltimore  Sun  and  several  of 
New  York’s  dailies,  manv  Baltimoreans 


Buffalo  Courier  and  Express.  Frank  E.  Bench  Divisional  Court  in  London  on 
Gannett,  president  of  the  New  York  P^c.  20.^  It  ^wa^s  expHined  that  before 
State  Publishers  Association,  will  pre¬ 
side.  This  association  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  on  Jan.  27.  Never  in  the 


the  charge  of  child  abduction  against  a^ 
woman  was  investigated  by  the  Bristol 

. .  . .  .  magistrates  the  Times  and  Mirror  pub- 

history  of  the  association  have  so  many  interview  with  the  woman,  i,aving  obtained  other  jobs  since  last 

experts  on  publishing  topics  been  brought  which,  it  was  believed,  was  calculated  March  when  the  Baltimore  American 

together  for  one  of  its  meetings.  Three  R*  pias  the  minds  of  persons  who  might  occurred, 

department  heads  of  the  .American  News-  ue  jurors  in  the  trial. 


paper  Publishers  Association  will  be 
present.  These  are  Harvey  J.  Kelly, 
chairman  of  the  special  standing  com 


JOINS  CHARLOTTE  DAILY 


This  Baltimorean  led  an  innocent  life 
and  he  was  equally  innocent  of  his 
abrupt  introduction  to  the  “gentlemen  of 
the  press.’’  It  happened  that  during  the 


-  Herbert  A.  Rouser,  for  25  years  busi  — -  ^ -  --  . . . =  — - 

mittee;  Professor  \V.  E.  \\  ines,  head  ^ess  manager  of  the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  early  hours  of  a  cold  February  morning 

of^  the  new  mechanical  department  and  1,35  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  last  year,  when  Mr.  Howard  Ban  and 

\\ .  E.  Mathey,  head  of  the  new  traffic  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  The  Ob-  his  family  were  sleeping,  firemen  in  a 

dejiartment.  J.  B.  Pinkham,  executive  server  is  published  by  Curtis  B.  John-  locality  far  from  the  Bau  home  were 

secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Pub-  g^n,  former  publisher  of  the  Sentinel,  summoned  to  a  blaze.  The  reporter  on 

lishers  .Association,  vyill  make  his  annual  Mr.  Rou.ser  terminated  his  connections  the  “night  watch,”  interrupted  his  doze 
report  dealing  particularly  with  labor  Sentinel  after  it  was  purchased  behind  a  fresh  issue  of  the  morning 

matters.  It  i.s  expected  that  Lester  L.  f,y  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and  edition,  to  count  off  the  fire  alarm,  which 

executive  representative  of  the  merged  with  the  S’cics.  rings  in  Baltimore's  newspaper  offices 

Publishers  .Association  of  New  York 
City,  will  be  present.  Invitations  have 
been  extended  to  members  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .Association  of  New  York  City 
to  attend  the  sessions. 

\"arious  committees  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  will  make 
their  annual  reports.  The  list  includes 
the  legislative  committee  of  which  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Keefe  of  the  Nezvburgh  S^eu’s 
is  chairman ;  transportation  committee, 

•Arthur  D.  Hecox  of  the  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press,  chairman :  committee  on 
education,  John  \V.  Baker  of  the  Ithaca 
Joumal-Kezvs.  chairman ;  postal  rates, 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  Post-Stand¬ 
ard.  chairman. 

The  New  York  Press  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  business  sessions  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Jan.  28  and  29. 

The  tentative  program  for  the  business 
sessions  is  as  follows : 

“The  Advantages  of  a  12-Em  Column,” 

Leslie  Sutton  of  the  Massena  Ob.zerzxr. 

“The  Proper  Care  of  a  Type-Setting 
Machine,”  Don  Johnson  of  Buffalo. 

“The  Development  of  Advertising  in 
the  Large  City  of  a  District  by  District 
Press  Associations.”  Walter  B.  Sanders, 
publisher,  Nimda  News. 

“The  National  Advertising  Agency 
and  the  Country  Press,”  F.  D.  Richards, 
vice-president  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
Comnany  of  Detroit. 

“The  Income  Tax  and  You,”  Jesse  W. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Cliivers  of  New  York  photographed  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
Mr.  Chivers  is  business  manager  of  tha  Neu:  York  Journal. 


simultaneously  as  it  strikes  the  gong  ig 
the  engine  houses. 

F'inding  the  location  of  the  box  he  r^ 
sorted  to  a  “trick”  telephone  director; 
the  subscribers  being  listed  by  streets  and 
house  numbers  instead  of  by  names  in 
alphabetical  form,  and  his  finger  stopped 
upon  Mr.  Bau’s  number. 

With  this  information  he  went  to  the 
telephone  booth  and  called  the  number. 
This  procedure  was  not  strange  to  him 
For  years  he  had  gotten  the  details  oi 
fires,  rescues  and  persons  burned  even 
before  the  police  arrived.  In  .some  cases 
his  voice  even  rang  from  the  telephone 
in  the  house  actually  on  fire.  But  as  he 
sat;  there  listening  to  the  sleepy  office 
operator  try  to  get  some  activity  from 
central  he  did  not  know  the  coming  con- 
versation  would  be  the  source  for  manr 
laughs  during  the  “reminiscent  periods* 
lietween  editions  in  .several  newspaper 
offices  today. 

“Hello.”  snarled  a  voice  from  the  Bat 
home. 

“Can  you  tell  me  where  the  fire  is?* 
inquired  the  reporter,  being  careful  not 
to  mention  his  business  or  the  name  of 
his  newspaiier.  “I  am  awful  sorry  I  had 
to  call  you.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  getting  me  011! 
of  bed  at  this  hour?  If  you  are  so 
anxious  to  know  where  fires  are  why  no? 
join  the  fire  department?” 

This  stirred  the  scribe’s  ire. 

“Now  listen  Mr.  B-a-a-h  (putting  con¬ 
siderable  accent  on  the  name)  I  got  a 
report  your  house  was  on  fire  and  in 
order  to  save  me  from  sending  the  ap 
paratus  will  you  take  a  little  jaun; 
around  and  see  if  everybody  is  all  right?" 

“Don't  you  think  I  would  know  ii 
my  house  were  on  fire?  Inirthermon 
my  name  is  B.AU  not  B-a-a-h !” 

“Then  Mr.  B-a-a-h,  will  you  mind 
looking  out  the  window  and  see  if  there 
are  any  reflections?”  continued  the  r^ 
porter  in  a  gentle  tone. 

“I’ll  reflect  you  if  I  ever  get  my 
hands  on  you !”  and  the  telephone  at 
the  Bau  residence  was  banged.  The  r^ 
]K)rter  finally  got  the  report  of  the  fin 
from  the  police. 

Still  angered  at  his  reception  from  Mr. 
Bau.  the  scribe  conspired  with  a  friend 
on  the  staff  to  “hound”  the  Bau  house 
to  call  the  numlier  at  late  hours  nightly 
and  ask  “where’s  the  fire.”  This  was 
carried  out  to  perfection  and  the  two 
seemed  to  derive  great  enjoyment. 

Two  weeks  later  the  city  editor  showed 
the  two  a  letter  addressed  to  the  business 
manager  and  signed  by  Howard  Ban 
The  calls  had  been  traced  to  the  news¬ 
paper  office. 

“I  am  going  to  say  the  calls  were  no: 
made  from  the  editorial  department,”  the 
kindly  city  celitor  said,  “but  this  would 
be  a  serious  matter  if  the  staff  were  not 
being  cleaned  out.” 

Sure  enough  the  cut  came.  .A  halt 
dozen  found  themselves  jobless  and  the 
two  reporters  were  among  them,  but  no 
more  do  “where’s  the  fire?”  calls  worry 
the  Bau  home. 

STUDYING  DRY  MATS 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Mechanical  Department  to 
Issue  Booklet  on  Subject 

.A  complete  study  of  dry  mats  is  beiiiit 
prepared  for  early  publication  by  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  .Americai 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association, 

E.  Wines,  manager,  announced  this  wed 

Since  its  inauguration.  .A.  N.  P.  -■'• 
members  have  taken  keen  interest  in  the 
new  department,  according  to  Mr.  Wines 
Typical  questions  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  answer  include : 

“What  type  style  is  best  to  be  usm 
in  advertising  of  high  grade  womens 
wear?”  “What  is  the  general  trend  ot 
printing  press  prices?”  “Wffiich  is  the 
best  style  router  to  buy,  radial  arm  or 
straight  line?”  “What  is  the  correct  re 
lation  betw’een  ink  consumption  and 
paper  consumption?”  “How  can  buckles 
in  dry  mats  be  overcome?” 

Mr.  'Wines  is  scheduled  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  the  New  England  publishers 
Boston  early  next  month  on  the  work 
of  his  department. 
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PRESS 


Every  Modern  Device  to  Facilitate  Production  Included  in  $4,000,000  Structure 

Installed — To  Be  Occupied  Soon 


28  New  Press  Units 


TJ^^HEX  the  Pittsburgh  Press  enters 
”  its  new  $4,000,000  home  in  a  few 
weeks,  it  will  go  into  a  newspaper  plant 
that  is  modern  in 
j-j- — -  every  practical 

P  meaning  the 

*•  word,  according 

to  a  preliminary 
annoiin  c  e  in  e  n  t 
made  to  Editor 

&  P  f  B  L  1  s  H  E  R 

plan 

IHV  and  design  have 

been  developed 
lor  direct,  speedy 
a  and  economic 

- '  production  and 

distribution. 

Xo  money  has 
been  spent  on 
exterior  building  refinements.  It  is  not  a 


H.4R*v  C.  Milholuxd 


tied  and  placed  on  other  conveyors  in  the 
center  of  the  tables  which  carry  them 
through  swinging  doors  to  the  loading 
platform,  another  example  of  direct  and 
siK'edy  operation.  The  platform  is  the 
same  height  as  the  truck  floors. 

Full  advantage  of  all  available  daylight 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  building  has  been 
taken  on  the  second  floor,  all  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  business  offices  and  edi¬ 
torial  rooms.  There  are  few  private  of¬ 
fices,  an  arrangement  which  allows  ex¬ 
ceptional  working  space  for  the  various 
departments. 

As  one  enters  the  visitors’  lobby  on 
the  second  floor,  the  impression  received 
is  that  of  roominess,  efficiency,  perfect 
arrangement  and  working  facilities,  all  in 
excellent  balance.  Green  predominates  in 
the  color  scheme,  giving  the  picture  a  tone 
of  soft  restfulness  that  is  easy  on  the 
eye.  All-steel  furniture  specially  designed 


Locker  and  wash  rooms  arc  of  adc- 
(|uate  size  and  conveniently  located  for 
all  departments  as  are  drinking  foun¬ 
tains.  Automatic  sprinkler  equipment 
gives  fire  protection  to  the  entire  plant 
and  its  operation  is  assured  by  a  48,000- 
gallon  tank  located  in  the  tower. 

Another  example  of  simple,  one-way 
operation  is  found  in  the  third  floor 
where  the  composing  room,  the  stereo¬ 
typing  and  engraving  departments  are 
located.  With  a  16-foot  ceiling  for  light 
and  ventilation,  and  ample  floor  space, 
these  departments  are  so  co-ordinated 
that  each  of  the  mechanical  processes 
follows  naturally  and  in  proper  order 
until  the  finished  plates  are  shot  down 
to  the  press  room  by  means  of  auto¬ 
matic  plate  drops. 

Specifically,  the  engraving  department 


tent  that  will  be  as  efficient  and  adequate' 
for  the  future  as  it  is  for  the  present. 

Two  numbe-rs  have  been  assigned  the' 
press.  One  of 
these  is  for  calls 
to  the  business 
and  editorial  <le- 
partments  and  the 
other  is  for  calls 
ti>  the  turrets  of 
the  ad  takers. 

Business  and  edi¬ 
torial  calls  jiass 
through  a  manual 
switchlioard  o  f 
three  positions. 

W  a  n  t  ad  calls 
pass  through  an 
automatic  or  me¬ 
chanical  switch- 


I'wiN  M.  Phillips 


has  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  the  board  direct  to  the 

stereotyping  12,000  square  feet  and  the  ‘*^1  takers,  a  plan  which  makes  for  speed 


monument  from  the  standpoint  of  archi-  iu  a  dark  green  shade  harmonizes  with  composing  room  is  140  by  104  feet,  con-  relieves  the  manual  board  operators 
tectural  beauty.  But  no  cost  has  been  the  mottled  olive  green  rubber  tile  which  taining  19,600  .square  feet  of  area.  New  .a  large  percentage  of  calls.  .Also  in- 

■  ■  '  ■■  ’  ■  •  * - -  -  - -  ■ — ^  — *-■ —  -  machines  on  one  side  and  the  ad  alley  quiries  for  the  results  of  games  and  sport 

handled  from  the 


spared  in  the  purchase  of  machinery,  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  and  other  facilities  that 
would  guarantee  24-hour  operation  365 
days  a  year  plus  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions,  comforts  and  conveniences  for 
employes  of  all  departments. 

Four  stories  high,  the  building  covers 
an  entire  city  block  of  ground,  16U  x  240 
feet  in  size,  adjacent  to  two  elevated 
railroad  switches  and  in  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  location  for  distribution  to  all 
sections  of  metropolitan  Pittsburgh  and 
railroads.  The  building  is  bounded  by  the 
Boulevard  of  the  -Allies,  Short  Street, 
First  Avenue  and  Blockhouse  way,  with 
the  main  entrance  on  the  boulevard. 

Every  department  has  ample  space  for 
expansion  and  growth  and  the  fire-proof, 
steel  and  hollow  tile  building  with  brick 
exterior  is  designed  to  carry  eight  addi¬ 
tional  stories  as  they  become  necessary. 


forms  a  quarter-inch  cushion  over  the 
entire  floor. 

Directly  across  the  lobby 
from  the  entrance  is  the 
cashier’s  cage  and  to  the 
right  and  left  are  the  de¬ 
partments  for  local  display, 
national,  automobile  and 
classified  advertising  as  well 
as  circulation,  all  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess  and  each  having  ample 
counter  space. 

One  of  the  fine  features  of 
the  advertising  department  is 
the  sound-proof  room  for 
the  want  ad  takers  where  po¬ 
sitions  have  been  installed 
for  24  operators  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  50  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  when  required. 


ToHN  Y.  CniDESTF.R 


on  the  other  both  work  to-  ^^vents  are  handled  from  the  ad  takers’ 
ward  the  make  up  tables  in  tt'rrets  as  these  come  in  when  the  girls 
the  center.  Forms  move  busy  with  their  want  ads. 

from  these  tables  to  the  mat  systems  are  so  arranged  that  a 

rollers  and  steam  tables  and  going  to  the  manual  board  by  mis- 
the  mats  go  on  to  the  auto-  1^  thrown  over  to  the  automatic 

plate  machines.  Just  behind  versa.  All  inter-department 

these  machines  are  the  plate  <^3lls  and  all  out-going  calls  are  through 
drops.  ^li^  automatic  switchboard,  another  fac- 

-All  display  advertising  speedy  and  direct  performance, 

copy,  cuts,  proofs,  etc.  are  individual  telephones  are  equipjied 

taken  care  of  in  a  dispatch  whh  dials  to  make  this  service  possible 
room,  a  feature  which  makes  and  convenient. 

Unlisted  telephones  on  the  rewrite 
desk  have  direct  lines  into  the  city  ex¬ 
change  and  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  news  gathering  organization.  .All 


it  unnecessary  for  either  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  solicitors  to  go 
to  the  composing  room.  All 
machinery  in  the  stereo¬ 


typing  department  as  in  conduits  are  laid  beneath  the  floors,  more 

other  departments  is  new  and  includes  tl'an  1,800  of  the  socket-like  connections 

Opening  off  the  lobby  to  the  left  of  every  device  necessary  to  the  proper  being  available  on  the  second  floor  alone. 

Every  present  need"  has  been  provided  the  entrance  are  offices  and  conference  making  of  plates  for  good  printing.  This  .  blocks  away,  in  the  heart  of  the 


for  and  similar  provision  has  been  made 
in  anticipation  of  the  demands  that  will 
develop  in  future  years. 

Power  lines  from  four  different  plants 
serve  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Heat  is 
furnished  by  the  .Allegheny  Steam  Heat¬ 
ing  Company,  but  two  mammoth  boilers 
have  been  installed  for  emergency  use. 
Autoplate  machines  and  the  high  pres¬ 
sure  boilers  which  furnish  steam  to  the 
steam  tables  are  equipped  with  gas  lines 
from  two  sources  of  supply  as  well  as 


layout  includes  Claybourn  Process  Com-  business  district,  is  the  new  Want  Ad 

pany  equipment  and  a  fine  nickeling  headquarters  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 

plant.  opened  last  June.  Here  is  maintained  a 

Ventilation  systems  for  this  floor  and  travel  bureau  and  receiving  desk  for  dis- 

ihc  remainder  of  the  building  and  en-  advertising  copy,  news  items,  etc.. 

tirely  independent  of  each  other  are  facilities  for  the  want  ad 

the  editorial  departments.  On  the  left  (iperated  by  separate  machinery  installa-  department.  Bills  may  he  paid  there 
arc  arranged  the  sports  department,  so-  tions  on  the  roof.  The  ceiling  of  the  ^  constant  messenger  service  be- 

ciety  department,  editorial  writers,  politi-  second  floor  is  suspended  from  the  floor  Lveen  this  office  and  the  main  plant  in- 
cal  editors  and  the  office  of  the  director  above  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  five-  prompt  accommodation  for  the 

of  radio  station  WC.AE  and  his  staff.  f„ot  space  for  all  utility  lines  and  gives  Patrons. 

In  the  next  section  on  the  left  are  the  sufficient  headroom  for  workmen  to  con-  fbese  improvements  have 


rooms  of  offices  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  and  other  amateur  sports  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Press  having  made  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  its  promotion  of  ama¬ 
teur  sports  for  many  years. 

Beyond  these  rooms,  an  aisle  leads  to 


fuel  oil  for  emergencies.  Every  opera-  city  editor,  his  assistants  and  the  copy  nect  additional  lines  for  new  machinery  accomplished  by  the  Pittsburgh 


tion  is  safeguarded  and  insured  in  this 
manner. 

Located  on  the  first  or  street  floor  are 
the  press  rooms,  mailing  room  and  truck 
loading  platform.  Visible  through  a  row 
of  large  arched  windows  are  the  black 
and  white  Goss  presses,  the  first  row  of 
sixteen  units  extending  160  feet  along 
the  boulevard.  Back  of  these  are  12  more 
units  in  the  second  row,  the  room  being 
40  feet  deep.  When  this  original  installa- 


readers,  the  news  editor  and  his  assistants, 
the  telegraph  editor  and  staff  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Beyond  is  the  private  office 
of  the  editor. 

To  the  right  of  the  aisle  is  the  news 
room  proper,  rows  of  reporters’  desks  ar¬ 
ranged  in  pairs  and  facing  the  rewrite 
desk.  Back  of  these  are  the  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  the  reference  library,  the  morgue 
and  at  the  rear,  the  cartoonists,  artists 
and  layout  men.  Centrally  located  is  the 


make  repairs  without  tearing  up 
either  floors  or  ceilings. 

Paper  storage  occupies  the  fourth 
floor.  Rolls  are  received  from  railroad 
freight  cars  on  a  private  switch  and  un¬ 
loading  platform  and  handled  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  paper  lift  and  drop.  .All  paper  is 
handled  so  that  it  cannot  be  dropped 
even  a  fraction  of  an  inch  and  since  the 
average  daily  consumption  is  over  three 
car  loads,  a  substantial  saving  will  be 


tion  needs  to  be  increased,  the  second  row  photographic  studio,  fully  equipped,  with  gflpected  by  the  elimination  of  damage  i 


will  be  filled  to  correspond  with  the  first 
and  a  third  row  of  16  units  will  be  placed 
back  of  and  parallel  to  the  second,  giv¬ 
ing  a  total  capacity  for  48  black  and 
white  units. 

These  28  units  and  the  large  Goss  color 
press  constitute  the  largest  single  order 
ever  placed  for  press  equipment.  The 


two  dark  rooms  and  all  modern  appli¬ 
ances. 

All  lighting  here  as  well  as  in  the 
business  offices  is  overhead,  there  being 
no  desk  lights.  Typewriters  are  on 
brackets  attached  to  the  corners  of  the 
steel  desks.  One  of  the  established  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  old-fashioned  news  room 


push  button 
eliminates 


and 

this 


for  “copy  boy.”  A 
annunciator  system 
familiar  feature. 

United  Press  is  housed  on  a  sound¬ 
proof  room  20  by  40  feet  and  similar 
rooms,  also  sound-proof,  accommodate 


press  room  has  daylight  on  three  sides  will  be  missing  for  there  will  be  no  call 
and  thus  it  is  practically  surrounded  by  ' 
glass. 

Just  west,  or  to  the  right  of  the  en¬ 
trance  and  lobby,  is  a  public  relations 
room  40  by  20  and  the  color  press  location 
is  back  of  this  room  and  the  lobby.  Ex¬ 
tending  the  full  length  of  the  building,  the  Postal  Telegraph,  the  International 
240  feet,  and  100  feet  wide  is  the  mailing  News  and  the  Western  Union  operators, 
room  and  in  the  rear  is  the  loading  plat-  Pneumatic  tubes,  designed  to  handle  a 
form  and  trucking  space  with  area  suf-  100  per  cent,  growth,  carry  copy  from 
ficient  to  accommodate  the  entire  fleet  of  the  news  desk,  the  sport  department  and 
42  trucks  and  24  motorcycles.  the  Sunday  editor  to  the  composing 

Cutler-Hammer  conveyors  carry  the  room.  Others  lead  from  the  advertising 
papers  from  the  presses  overhead  and  room  and  the  classified  to  the  bank  in 
down  to  the  ends  of  the  mailing  room  the  composing  room.  Still  another  goes 
tables  where  the  bundles  are  wrapped  and  from  display  to  the  dispatch  room. 


handling. 

.Also  on  the  fourth  floor  is  the  ink 
room  with  tank  capacity  for  a  car  load. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  ink  tank  in  the 
basement  for  automobile  tank  delivery 
and  a  special  ink  room  in  the  basement 
for  the  coloring  inks.  Cline  reels  are 
the  installation  in  the  reel  room  of  the 
basement.  The  boiler  room,  the  public 
utilities,  storage  room  for  gasoline,  oil, 
etc.,  occupy  space  here.  .At  one  end  of 
the  trucking  space  is  a  repair  garage 
where  the  delivery  fleet  will  be  kept  in 
condition. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
telephone  installation  since  this  service 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  vital 
of  all  functions  contributing  to  newspaper 
production  and  distribution. 

To  put  this  service  on  a  par  with  the 
other  departments  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press’  new  home.  Bell  telephone  engi¬ 
neers  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
latest  improvements  and  designed  a  sys- 


Press  since  last  February. 

John  Y.  Chidester  is  editor  of  the 
Press,  Owen  M.  Phillips  general  man¬ 
ager  and  Harry  C.  Milholland  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  manager. 

EMPLOYES  CAN  BUY  STOCK 

In  an  announcement  made  to  employes 
of  all  departments,  John  H.  Fahey,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Worcester 
( Mass.)  Post,  has  invited  all  members 
of  his  Post  “family”  to  become  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  corporation,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  under  way  whereby’  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  able  to  purchase  stock  on  the 
partial  payment  plan.  For  every  share 
issued  by  this  method,  the  Post  will  con¬ 
tribute  $5  on  the  purchase  price.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  plan  are  not  completed. 


BACK  ON  PRE-STRIKE  BASIS 

.At  the  end  of  the  general  strike  of 
May.  1926,  the  employers  in  England 
represented  by  the  Newspaper  Society 
and  the  Federation  of  Master  Printers 
re-engaged  such  of  their  workers  who  had 
gone  on  strike,  as  they  required  them  on 
a  day-to-day  basis.  Representatives  of 
these  two  employers’  organizations  and 
of  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Fed¬ 
eration  (representing  the  printing  trades 
unions)  met  in  London  on  Dec.  22  and 
it  was  then  agreed  to  resume  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  the  period  of  notice  of 
cessation  of  work  or  of  dismissal  that 
obtained  prior  to  the  strike. 
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AGENCY  MAN  PROTESTS  LOOSE  RATE  HANDLING 


Asks  Sharper  Border-Line  Between  Local  and  National  Accounts — Declares  Lamentable  Variety  of 

Interpretations  Exist — Other  Agents  Tell  Their  Views 


^1XTV  poiiu  headlines  increase  circu- 
^  lation — but  sixty  point  figures  are 
needed  to  impress  some  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  managers  with 
the  folly  of  loose  rate  handling. 

A  little  investigation  of  the  import¬ 
ant  subject  of  correct  classilication  of 
advertisers,  and  of  foreign  and  local 
rates,  has  disclosed  the  lack  of  any  ab¬ 
solutely  delinite  distinction  between 
local  and  national  advertising. 

In  general,  agencies  and  newspapers 
seem  to  agree  upon  the  characteristics 
which  determine  an  advertising  account 
as  local  or  national,  but  an  examination 
of  particular  cases  discloses  a  lamentable 
variety  of  interpretations  placed  upon 
what  should  be  a  simple  and  clear  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  question  “What  is  your 
understanding  of  the  distinction  between 
local  and  foreign  advertising?”  was 
asked  agency  space-buyers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  following  answers  clearly  point 
out  the  need  of  understanding  and  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  point  between  agency  and 
publisher. 

.\n  old,  well  established  advertising 
ageiu  in  the  South  says ; 

"Most  newspapers  look  upon  foreign 
advertising  as  that  which  comes  from 
outside  ot  the  city  in  which  the  paper  is 
published.  Others  are  more  liberal  in 
that  they  count  as  foreign  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  any  local  concern  that  is  doing 
advertising  in  papers  outside  of  the  city 
where  the  paper  is  published. 

"We  have  been  battling  with  local 
papers  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  ever 
since  we  have  been  in  the  advertising 
business,  over  this  most  mooted  question 
of  what  is  and  what  is  not,  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising. 

"To  the  writer’s  way  of  thinking,  it 
an  advertising  agency  sells  a  local  con¬ 
cern  a  campaign  of  advertising,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  commission  thereon,  and 
should  be  permitted  to  place  it  at  the 
foreign  rate  unless  it  is  a  retail  store, 
which  is  purely  local  and  should  have 
the  advantage  of  the  local  rate.  The 
writer  knows  of  numerous  instances 
wherein  a  local  newspaper  quoted  repre¬ 
sentative  of  national  advertisers  the 
local  rate. 

“Seems  that  the  local  distributor  or 
local  branch  manager  always  likes  to 
get  in  on  the  local  advertising  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  friend  he  may  have  with 
the  local  paper,  or  just  to  show  the 
‘head  boss’  that  he  can  get  a  better  rate 
than  the  agency.” 

The  lack  of  a  general  formula  makes 
every  case  individual,  and  necessitates 
extra  work  and  attention  according  to 
a  Chicago  advertising  agent  of  25  years’ 
experience  who  says : 

“The  rulings  which  the  various  news¬ 
papers  make  in  regard  to  foreign ‘rates, 
are  so  varied  that  there  is  practically  no 
set  rule  that  can  be  followed. 

“Some  of  the  larger  newspapers  handle 
the  matter  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  by 
ruling  that  a  local  rate  will  be  allowed 
only  to  an  advertiser  who  is  selling 
through  local  outlets  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  parent  company.  In  other 
words,  just  as  soon  as  they  sell  through 
any  dealer  not  owned  and  controlled  by 
them,  they  must  pay  the  foreign  rates. 

“Many  of  the  smaller  newspapers  are 
very  lenient,  however,  and  are  inclined 
to  do  anything  in  order  to  get  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

“We  have  found  it  necessary  where 
the  question  of  local  and  foreign  rates 
come  up,  to  handle  each  case  individu¬ 
ally.” 

From  Ohio  comes  this: 

“Foreign  advertising  is  that  space  used 
for  nationally  or  sectionally  distributed 
brands  of  products  or  service  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  newspaper’s  town  or  elsewhere, 
regardless  of  who  pays  the  bill. 

“Local  advertising  is  that  space  used 
and  paid  for  by  local  establishments  to 
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advertise  the  sale  of  unbranded  mer¬ 
chandise  or  service;  or  that  space  used 
to  advertise  the  merits  and  the  retail 
representation  of  branded  merchandise 
for  which  the  local  advertiser  is  the 
agent  and  on  which  the  local  advertiser 
pays  ithe  advertising  bills  without  help 
from  the  manufacturer.” 

-And  an  agent  in  Iowa  says: 

"Local  advertising,  according  to  our 
understanding,  is  the  advertising  placed 
by  local  retail  stores  of  interest  to  local 
readers.  Foreign  advertising  is  adver¬ 
tising  placed  by  either  local  or  out-of- 
town  manufacturing  jobbers,  etc.,  on 
their  products  which  may  or  may  not 
be  handled  through  local  stores.” 

A  city  in  western  New  York  has  an 
agency  which  finds  a  service  fee  on  local 
rates  necessary. 

"The  most  flagrant  example  of  an 
unjust  foreign  rate,  that  I  know  of, 
concerns  two  papers,  which  apparently 
are  having  a  ‘nip  and  tuck’  fight  for  the 
local  business.  .Although  their  foreign 
published  rate  for  5000  lines  is  20  cents 
in  both  papers,  they  are  taking  local 
contracts  for  5000  lines  at  121/2  cents. 
Seven  and  one-half  cents  certainly  is 
an  unjust  premium  for  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  to  pay.  Therefore,  we  are  having 
all  our  contracts  placed  on  a  local  basis. 
For  instance,  with  the  Dependable  Truck 
advertising  we  are  having  the  dealer 
place  the  advertising  and  then  rebill  us 
and  we  add  15  per  cent  to  our  bill.  This 
is  being  done  in  two  or  three  other  ac¬ 
counts  of  ours. 

“I  do  feel  that  national  advertising 
should  bring  some  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  publishers  who  do  not  have  a  foreign 
rate  comparable  with  their  local  rate.” 

-An  agency  in  the  “Heart  of  .America” 
gives  this  example : 

“In  the  first  place  I  do  not  think  that 


a  newspaper  should  allow  the  local  rate 
to  any  lirm  or  individual  except  one 
doing  a  local  retail  business  in  or  near 
the  city  where  the  newspaper  is  pub¬ 
lished.  I  do  not  think  the  newspaper 
.should  allow  the  local  rate  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  even  when  the  advertising  is 
run  under  the  name  of  a  local  dealer  or 
distributor  if  the  manufacturer  is  paying 
for  the  advertising.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  definition  of  local 
advertising  is  that  advertising  done  by 
the  retailer  to  get  customers  in  his  store 
and  paid  for  by  himself. 

“The  only  instance  that  I  personally 
know  very  much  about  wherein  a  news¬ 
paper  has  allowed  a  national  advertiser 

their  local  rate  is  the  case  of  L - 

T -  Company  and  the  W - 

Company.  Both  of  these  are  owned  by 
the  Fictitious  Company  although  they 
are  separate  corporations.  The  Ficti¬ 
tious  Company  has  a  chain  of  retail  credit 
stores  in  several  states.  They  have  been 
using  copy  in  the  cities  in  these  states 
where  they  have  stores  and  have  been 
getting  the  local  rate.  Both  articles 
are  sold  through  drug  stores  and  barber 
shops.  Their  distribution  is  national  and 
not  through  the  chain  stores  of  the  Fic¬ 
titious  Company. 

“Personally,  I  don’t  know  what  the 
.Agencies  can  do  about  this,  but  it  looks 
as  if  something  should  be  done.  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  for 
all  concerned  if  there  w'as  no  such  thing 
as  a  local  or  a  foreign  rate,  although  I 
wn'll  admit  that  large  department  stores 
who  use  a  large  volume  of  space  every 
day  should  have  some  consideration  as 
their  advertising  is  part  of  the  news 
value  of  the  paper. 

Here’s  another  from  Chicago : 

“The  writer’s  understanding  of  the 
distinction  between  local  and  foreign  ad¬ 
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/ - Paces - V 

Percentage  of 

1926  192.i 

Total  Space 

1^26 

1925 

Gain 

Loss 

1..I26  l.,I78 

American  . 

.  6.5 

953,722 

1.174,814 

221.092 

1.614  i..sn6 

Herald  Tribune  . 

10.4 

1.5.16.518 

1.624.818 

88,.100 

2.048  1,890 

Times  .... 

.  16.0 

2. ’58. 5.^9 

2,509.0.50 

1.50.511 

1,212  1.3.30 

World  .... 

7.9 

1.158.502 

1,398,756 

240,254 

980  1 .006 

‘Mirror  (Tabloid)  ... 

.  2.5 

371.7<.M 

366.460 

5.24’ 

1..S64  1.418 

News  (Tabloid)  . 

.  5.3 

782.492 

708.884 

73,608 

1.100  1,068 

‘Evening  Graphic  .... 

2.4 

s^50.:45 

247.658 

102,685 

1,221  1.244 

‘Evening  Tournal  .... 

9.2 

1.358.645 

1.439.250 

80.601 

840  816 

^Kveninp  Post  . 

.  3.7 

551.607 

543.690 

7.917 

844  884 

‘Evening  World  . 

6.2 

910,676 

920.202 

9.526 

1,154  i.:;94 

*Siin  . 

.  10.4 

1,5.10.015 

1,571.906 

41.891 

606  638 

‘Telegram 

3.4 

499.285 

521,188 

21,903 

1.151  1,174 

Brooklyn  Eagle  . 

9.2 

1,351.598 

1.310.882 

40.716 

720  750 

Brooklyn  Times  . 

3.9 

570,692 

552.42R 

18,764 

440  350 

.Stai-.dard  Union  . 

3.0 

447.356 

479.524 

32.168 

16.820  16.746 

Totals  . 

14.7.11,697 

15.369,510 

637,813 

- - 

Net  Loss 

*Xo  Suinlay 

edition. 

1926 

1925 

1924 

192.1 

1922 

1921 

192C 

American  . 

.  953.722 

1,174,814 

1.228.364 

1,270,436 

974.750 

845,940 

837,856 

Her.nM  . 

* . 

941,346 

1,062,096 

1,005,230 

1.047.030 

Herald  Trib. .. 

.  1.536,518 

1,624.818 

1,336,242 

909,548 

891,426 

881,068 

906.200 

Times  . 

.  2.358,539 

2.509,050 

2,219,292 

2,106,652 

2,058,834 

1,853,932 

1.777.524 

World  . 

.  1,158.502 

1,398.756 

1.330.840 

1.288,528 

1,413,964 

1,204,238 

1,153,542 

Mirror  (Tab.). 

.  371,703 

366.460 

.327.936 

News  (Tab.) .  . 

.  782,492 

708,884 

562,014 

442.538 

329,784 

345,448 

210,408 

Eve.  Graphic  . 
Eve.  Journal  . . 

350,343 

247,658 

1,439,250 

t . 

.  1,358,649 

1.4.12,132 

1,205.464 

1,187,612 

1,099,744 

1,043.290 

Eve.  M.-.il  .... 

tx . 

678.414 

571,170 

575,916 

586.434 

Eve.  Pos»  _ 

.  551.607 

543.690 

471.720 

410.514 

369.668 

460,792 

659,726 

Eve.  World  . . , 

910,676 

920,202 

847,344 

703.664 

848.998 

833.038 

981.688 

713.0.18 

892.912 

679,988 

755,706 

728,834 

817.382 

Sun  . 

.  1,5.10,015 

1,571,906 

1,348.196 

1.115,314 

Telepram  . 

.  499,285 

521.188 

692.848 

621.618 

566.228 

548.868 

500,922 

R’klyn  Eaule  .. 

.  1.351,598 

1.310.882 

1..163.148 

1,345.450 

1.335.418 

1.160,280 

1,018,576 

B’klyn  Times  . 

570.692 

552,428 

407.752 

430.448 

326,856 

301,120 

308,904 

Stand.  Union. . 

447,356 

479,524 

617,292 

633,558 

729,390 

626,752 

734.444 

Totals  . 14,731,697 

tFisaires  not  recorded. 

15,369,510 

14,185,120 

14,103,492 

14.272,144 

13,178,060 

13.312,760 

tSun  and  Globe  combined  Tune  4.  1923:  name  ebanged  to  Sun.  March  10,  1924 
ttTelceram  .md  Mail  combined  January  28.  1924;  name  changed  to  Telegram  May  18,  1925. 
'Ilerald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19,  1924. 


vertising  is  largely  a  question  of  whether 
it  is  advertising  of  a  local  product  or 
a  foreign  product  advertised  by  a  local 
dealer  or  advertising  placed  by  agencies 
nut  located  in  the  town  where  the  paper 
is  published.  In  other  words,  if  a  pro¬ 
duct  is  manufactured  in  a  town  where 
the  paper  is  published  the  manufacturer 
almost  invariably  gets  the  local  rate,  if 
there  is  such  a  one,  even  though  his  ad¬ 
vertising  may  be  placed  by  a  general 
agency.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a 
nationally  advertised  product  and  the 
local  rates  are  lower  than  the  foreign 
rates  the  manufacturer  frequently  ar¬ 
ranges  for  the  advertising  to  be  placed 
by  the  local  dealer  and  then  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  local  dealer  arrange  be¬ 
tween  themselves  for  taking  care  of  this 
advertising  expense. 

“There  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many 
cases  where  publishers  quote  national 
advertisers’  local  rates.  The  publishers, 
as  a  rule,  were  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
pretty  careless  about  matters  of  this 
kind.  They  are  now  taking  a  stand 
against  this  and  drawing  the  lines  more 
closely  and  adhering  more  closely  to  the 
generally  accepted  advertising  practice. 

“This  question  of  having  the  publish¬ 
ers  allow  the  advertiser  the  agency  dif¬ 
ferential  has  been  raised  by  large  manu¬ 
facturers  and  large  advertisers.  This, 
of  course,  has  been  fought  over  a  mimr 
ber  of  times.  Among  the  notable  in¬ 
stances  is  the  campaign  waged  some  time 

ago  by  the  S .  people.  The  writer 

believes  this  fight  is  still  being  carried 
on,  and  from  confidential  sources  learned 
of  a  great  many  cases  in  that  campaign 
where  presumably  reputable  and  hard- 
boded  publications  were  allowing  the 

S .  people  the  agency  differential. 

The  problem  has  so  many  angles  to  it 
that  sometimes  it  is  almost  discouraging 
to  contemplate  the  handicaps  that  the 
publishers’  vagaries  impose  on  agencies 
and  advertisers.” 

-An  Indiana  man  writes : 

“Our  understanding  of  the  distinction 
between  foreign  and  local  advertising  is 
that  all  manufacturers  with  national  dis¬ 
tribution  are  considered  foreign  adver¬ 
tisers,  whereas,  practically  all  other  con¬ 
cerns  including  those  manufacturers  with 
purely  local  distribution  are  considered 
local  advertisers  and  entitled  to  local 
rates. 

“We  do  not  know  of  any  instances 
where  a  newspaper  has  quoted  national 
advertisers  the^  local  rates  excepting  a 
few  instances  in  Florida  during  the  re¬ 
cent  real  estate  boom  when  newspapers 
themselves  did  not  seem  to  be  sure  as  to 
the  rates  they  should  charge  and  fre¬ 
quently  made  what  we  considered  seri¬ 
ous  mistakes  in  judgment.” 

Another  Chicago  man  says : 

“It  has  been  my  experience  that  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  newspapers  will 
allow  national  advertising  to  obtain  the 
local  rate  in  tlmse  cases  where  the  local 
retailer  places  the  advertising  direct  with 
the  newspaper,  with  the  understanding 
that  there  is  only  one  signature,  and  that 
signature  of  the  retailer  himself. 
‘Of  course,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  newspaper  to  refuse  to  accept  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  this  form  at  the  local 
rate.^  inasmuch  as  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  the  newspaper  to  prove  that 
It  is  national  advertising. 

“However,  in  these  cases  where  the 
newspapers  accept  copy  at  the  local 
rates,  and  this  copy  contains  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  a  jobber  or  more  than  one  re¬ 
tailer,  they  are  giving  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  benefit  of  the  local  rate 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  signature  in 
the  copy  proves  that  it  is  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

“If  all  newspapers  only  lived  up  to 
the  ruling  that  they  would  not  allow  the 
local  rate,  except  in  those  cases  where 
only  one  signature  appeared,  and  that 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Southern  Publishers  Unite  to  Dissipate  Myth  About  Poor  Road  Conditions — $150,000,000  Spent  on 
Highways  They  Tell  in  Series  Compiled  Under  Direction  of  Thomson,  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune 
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ACK  of  the  booming  Southland  of  the 
United  States  is  a  group  of  earnest 
newspaper  publishers  working  as  a  unit 
to  accomplish  constructive  tasks.  They 
know  that  type  and  the  grinding  presses 
of  newspaper  shops  have  a  way  of  get¬ 
ting  things  done  and  quickly.  Dealers 
in  the  printed  word,  they  want  to  use 
their  product  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
^uth. 

Thus  it  was  that  early  last  month  a 
series  of  articles  on  roads  of  the  South¬ 
ern  states  began  appearing  in  newspapers 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line  and  beyond. 
The  series  was  released  to  editors  by 
James  M.  Thomson,  publisher  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  who  had  as¬ 
signed  his  fellow  publishers  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  task  which  was  to  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  the  highway  systems  in  their  re¬ 
spective  states,  and  to  tell  others  of  im¬ 
provements  already  accomplished. 

"There  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  get 
anything  very  thrilling  out  of  this  series,” 
Mr.  Thomson  complained,  when  Editor 
&  Pi  BLisHER  asked  him  for  information 
on  the  co-operative  newspaper  enterprise 
he  had  organized. 

But  there  are  many  to  differ  with 
Mr.  Thomson.  There  are  many  who  will 
agree  that  the  philosophy  of  uniting  to 
get  things  done  has  written  many  a 
thrilling  page  of  history. 

One  thing  the  South  lacked,  Mr. 
Thomson  knew,  was  a  uniformly  excel¬ 
lent  highway  system,  linking  city  to  city 
and  state  to  state.  In  the  last  several 
years,  due  to  newspaper  hammering, 
there  Irad,  however,  been  vast  develop¬ 
ments. 

"It  is  almost  impossible,”  he  explained, 
“for  a  man  living  in  the  older  sections 
of  the  country  where  improved  roadways 
have  been  in  use  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  realize  that  nearly  a  third  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  just 
emerging  from  the  mud  on  to  good 
through  highway  systems.” 

To  correct  this  fault,  to  speed  im¬ 
provements  already  made,  the  obvious 
beginning  was  to  compile  road  data  for 
the  general  newspaper  reader.  It  would 
have  proved  impossible  to  get  this  done, 
without  the  co-operation  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  Southern  newspapers. 

Mr.  Thomson  asked  and  received  aid 
from  Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News;  Bert  Bres¬ 
son,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette ;  Col. 
Wade  H.  Harris,  editor,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer;  John  A.  Park,  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.  C.)  Times;  William  E.  Gon¬ 
zales,  Columbia  State;  William  Ullman, 
automobile  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star;  Frank  B.  Shutts,  publisher,  Miami 
Herdd;  Vance  Armentrout,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal;  T.  P.  Hederman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion 
Ledger;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat ;  Irwin  R.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  editor,  Kansas  City  Star;  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  publisher,  OklaJtotna  City 
(Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman;  Luke  Lea, 
publisher,  Nashville  Tennesseean;  Frank 
G.  Huntress,  publisher,  San  Antonio 
Evening  Express;  John  Stewart  Bryan, 
publisher,  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Le^er;  S.  L.  Slover,  publisher,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch;  and  (jharles  E. 
Chilton,  managing  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

They  are  the  authors  of  the  series 
“Roads  of  the  Southern  States.” 

All  of  them  could  afford  to  be  boast- 
ful  in  their  articles,  because  before  this 
united  effort  to  compile  data  on  through 
roadways,  all  had  done  much  toward 
pulling  their  own  cities  and  counties  and 
states  out  of  the  mud.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  series  it  is  stated : 

“Of  the  through  highway  systems  of 
the  South  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  attention  of  almost  all  the  South¬ 
ern  states  during  the  past  year  has  bem 
concentrated  on  the  completion  of 
through  highways,  and  that  enormous 
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progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
It  is  now  possible  with  comparative  little 
detouring  to  travel  over  the  entire  South 
on  highways  that  are  passable  under  all 
conditions  of  weather  and  at  all  times 
of  the  year.” 

Much  had  been  accomplished  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  publishers  and  their 
newspapers  in  their  own  districts,  but 
the  myth  persisted  that  there  was  little 
enjoyment  or  profit  in  motoring  “Down 
South,”  because  of  the  poor  roads.  The 
series  prepared  by  the  publishers  named 
above  was  designed  to  dissipate  that 
myth. 

“Its  purpose  is  informative,”  Mr. 
Thomson  continued  his  explanation. 

We  wanted  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 


“Louisiana  had  but  recently  completed 
a  splendid  system  of  through  highways. 
On  inquiry  I  discovered  that  even  in  the 
South  itself  most  people  knew  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  own  state  highway 
systems  but  were  unacquainted  with  the 
developments  and  problems  of  the  other 
Southern  states.  I  later  found  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Southern  motoring  in  the 
North  that  there  was  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  information  there  regard¬ 
ing  Southern  roads,  and  a  general  im¬ 
pression  that  motoring  in  the  South  in 
fall  and  winter  and  spring  was  practically 
impossible  except  in  isolated  sections 
such  as  parts  of  Florida  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  facts  are  different.  One  can 
now  motor  on  good  year  round  roads 


better  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  peo-  over  practically  the  whole  of  the  South. 


pie  of  the  South  of  their  existing  road¬ 
ways  and  to  help  them  and  the  country 
at  large  to  a  better  knowledge  of  this 
condition. 

“In  the  South  the  newspapers  do  for 
the  people  rnany  constructive  things  which 
other  agencies  do  for  their  sections. 

“Southern  journalism  is  not  sensa¬ 
tional,  and  Southern  people  do  not  take 
to  the  frivolous  or  sensational  type  of 
newspaper.  They  do  take  their  newspa¬ 
pers  very  seriously  as  social  agencies. 

“Mrs.  Thomson  and  I  and  .Arthur  G. 
Newmyer,  associate  publisher  of  the  Item 
and  Tribune,  determined,  last  June  to  take 
a  motor  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  a  distance  of  something  like 
1,000  miles,  in  order  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  -Association  at  Grove  Park  Inn. 
The  trip  was  an  unusually  pleasant  one, 
and  it  interested  us  to  find  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  publishers  from  all 
over  the  South  had  taken  the  trip  to 
-Asheville  by  motor  as  we  had  done. 

“While  I  was  in  Asheville  I  heard  sev¬ 
eral  addresses  by  Southern  leaders  relat¬ 
ing  to  Southern  development,  and  one 
morning  there  noted  in  the  Asheznlle 
Citizen  an  Associated  Press  telegram  giv¬ 
ing  a  summary  of  modern,  government 
standard  road  development  in  various 
states  of  the  South.  In  seeking  Southern 
information  on  Southern  roadway  con¬ 
ditions  I  found,  as  a  rule,  the  best  in¬ 
formed  and  most  intelligent  authorities 
on  road  conditions  and  road  development 
in  the  various  states  to  be  the  publishers 
of  Southern  newspapers. 


“Accordingly,  on  my  return  to  New 
Orleans  I  wrote  a  list  of  publishers  in 
the  various  states  of  the  South,  includ¬ 
ing  the  border  states  of  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma,  asking 
them  if  they  would  write  for  general 
newspaper  publication  throughout  the 
country  the  story  of  the  development  of 
the  highway  systems  of  their  own  states. 

“This  series,  of  course,  is  being  printed 
by  the  Item-Tribune,  and  I  note  its  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Birmingham  News,  in  the 
Raleigh  Times  and  in  a  number  of  other 
papers  to  which  it  was  sent  throughout 
the  South.  The  Little  Rock  Gazette,  the 
Miami  Herald,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the 
Daily  Oklahoman,  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nesseean,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  other 
papers  have  written  us  that  they  were 
using  the  series.  We  have  received  re¬ 
quests  for  it  from  Canada  and  from  a 
number  of  Northern  states.  I  under- 
staml  one  Detroit  paper  is  using  the  se¬ 
ries  in  whole  or  in  part. 

“The  people  who  seem  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  series  are  editors  of  auto¬ 
mobile  sections.  There  has  been  so  much 
criticism  of  the  type  of  write-up  stuff 
that  is  run  in  these  sections  that  those 
conducting  them  feel  anxious  for  material 
of  a  broader  character  of  interest  to 
motorists. 

“In  our  own  case,  although  there  was 
a  request  from  the  ^itor  of  our  automo¬ 
bile  section  for  the  material,  we  started 
the  series  on  the  front  page  of  the  paper, 
ran  it  to  the  editorial  page  and  agreed 
that  during  the  last  week  of  its  publica¬ 


tion  the  Sunday  and  Wednesday  articles 
only  shall  go  into  the  automobile  sec¬ 
tion.  Our  reason  for  this  was  that  we 
figured  that  the  highway  development  of 
the  South  is  far  more  significant  than 
as  relates  to  automobilists  and  automo¬ 
bile  people  alone. 

“When  a  section  is  spending  $150,000.- 
(KX)  on  state  highw-ays  this  year  with 
probably  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
on  city  streets,  highways  on  streets  and 
on  bridges,  and  when  it  proposes  to  spend 
more  money  next  year,  the  development 
affects  all  business — farm  development  as 
well  as  city  development.  It  has  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  wholesaler,  manufacturer, 
jobber,  real -estate  man,  the  banker  and 
to  business  generally. 

“Moreover,  a  comparison  of  road  de¬ 
velopments  in  all  of  the  Southern  and 
border  states  is  of  interest  to  members 
of  legislatures,  to  highway  commissions 
and  to  public  servants  who  have  to  do 
with  the  building  of  roads. 

“If  you  will  look  over  the  entire  South 
you  will  find  that  political  campaigns, 
newspaper  controversies  and  news  centers 
greatly  around  road  development.  ‘Ma’ 
Ferguson  was  defeated  for  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  Texas  with  highway  administra¬ 
tion  as  the  principal  issue.  A  campaign 
for  the  United  States  senate  has  just  been 
decided  in  Louisiana  with  its  principal 
issue  centering  around  highway  bridge 
building  as  an  issue.  I  understand  that 
the  road  question  will  be  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  forthcoming 
session  of  the  legislature  of  .Arkan5«s. 

I  know  that  there  are  violent  political 
controversies  in  Kentucky  over  the  road 
building  program.  Governor  Peay,  of 
Tennessee,  was  re-elected  governor  of 
that  state  almost  primarily  on  his  record 
as  a  road  builder.  The  recent  .Alabama 
gubernatorial  fight  swung  around  the 
road  issue.  I  understand  the  same  thing 
was  fought  out  in  Georgia.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  roads  and  schools  constitute  the  im¬ 
portant  political  issues  in  that  state.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  gov¬ 
ernor  on  a  ‘pay  as  you  go’  road  program. 

“Newspaper  publishers,  as  a  rule,  pay 
other  people  to  write  for  them  and  are 
among  the  most  difficult  people  in  the 
world  to  get  to  contribute  articles  under 
their  own  names  or  of  their  own  writing. 
Every  contributor  to  this  series  had  either 
to  make  someone  else  do  a  great  deal 
of  work  or  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
work  himself.  I  don’t  think  the  series 
would  have  been  of  much  value  for  popu¬ 
lar  interpretation  if  contributed  by  chair¬ 
men  of  highway  commissions,  for  they 
can  not  help  writing  technically  and  as 
a  rule  in  high  praise  of  their  own  efforts. 

“The  publishers  of  contributing  papers 
had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  work  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  make  this  series  of 
real  value,  and  in  this  series  of  articles 
they  have  laid  the  foundation  for  better 
road  building  in  the  South,  for  more  road 
progress,  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  South  by  the  rest  of  the  nation  and 
a  better  understanding  by  the  South  of 
its  own  present  road  facilities  and  possi¬ 
bilities.  I  trust  that  as  a  result  of  their 
work  some  sort  of  improvement  will 
come  about  for  the  co-operative  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Southern  highway  systems. 

“We  have  practically  reached  the  end 
of  the  era  of  railroad  building.  The 
great  railroad  systems  leading  South  ad¬ 
vertise  quite  extensively  and  intelligently 
for  freight  and  passenger  business.  Vast 
sums  of  public  money  are  now  going  into 
road  and  bridge  building  and  into  the 
development  of  waterways,  but  states  and 
groups  of  states  are  wretchedly  poor  ad¬ 
vertisers.  It  seemed  to  many  of  the 
Southern  publishers  who  co-operated  in 
the  preparation  of  this  series  and  who 
printed  it  that  the  work  of  making  known 
our  present  and  prospective  road  devel<^- 
ment  might  well  be  done  by  co-operative 
writing  and  co-operative  publication.” 
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SHIFTS  IN  NEW  YORK  STAFF  OF  UNITED 
NEWS  AND  U.  P.  ANNOUNCED 

Ralph  Turner  Promoted  to  Assistant  General  News  Manager — 
Conkle  Retires  from  Active  Work — Mickel 
Named  His  Successor 


RALPH  H.  TURNER,  news  manager 
of  tlie  United  News,  was  this  week 
promoted  to  assistant  general  news  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Press,  under 
Robert  J.  Ren¬ 
der.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Render 
announced  the  re¬ 
tirement  from  ac¬ 
tive  work  of  E. 
T.  Conkle,  super¬ 
intendent  of  bu¬ 
reaus  for  the 
L'nited  Press  and 
the  appointment 
of  L.  R.  Mickel 
as  his  successor. 
Mr.  Conkle  will 
leave  shortly  for 
California,  where, 
on  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  he  will 
rest  and  recuperate  his  health,  impair¬ 
ment  of  which  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  give  up  his  work  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Turner  has  had  broad  experience 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  work,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

His  first  newspaper  job 
was  in  Oklahoma.  Before 
joining  the  United  Press  he 
had  worked  as  reporter  on 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
New  York  Evening  Post 
and  had  been  news  editor  of 
the  Japan  Advertiser  in 
Tokio. 

In  Tokio  he  also  served 
as  United  Press  correspond¬ 
ent  and  during  the  war,  at 
the  time  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  uncovered  the  Zim¬ 
merman  letters  charging 
a  German- Japanese-Mexican 
plot.  Turner  obtained  the 
first  official  Japanese  com¬ 
ment  on  the  incident  in  an  exclusive 
statement  by  Count  Terauchi,  then  pre¬ 
mier  of  japan. 

In  1919,  Turner  became  cable  editor  of 
the  United  Press  in  New  York,  continu¬ 
ing  in  that  capacity  until  late  in  that  year 
when  he  went  to  Mexico  City  as  staff 
correspondent,  at  the  time  the  kidnapping 
of  the  American  consular  agent,  W.  O. 
Jenkins,  had  created  a  delicate  situation 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Later,  Jenkins  was  imprisoned  in  Pueblo 
and  Turner,  visiting  him  in  his  cell,  ob¬ 
tained  the  first  interview  with  him. 
While  in  Mexico,  Turner  also  covered 
the  Obregon  revolution  which  overthrew 
Carranza  and  the  surrender  of  Pancho 
Villa  which  preceded  that  picturesque 
bandit’s  retirement  to  ranch  life. 

Returning  from  Mexico,  Turner  sj^nt 
a  year  in  Washington  with  the  United 
Press  and  United  News,  then  went  *0 
London  as  United  News  correspondent. 
Big  stories  which  he  covered  in  Europe 
included  the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State  and 
many  of  the  post-war  conferences  which 
followed  Versailles,  among  them  the 
famous  Genoa  conference  of  1922. 

.After  two  years  in  Europe,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  become  manager  of  the  New 
York  bureau  of  the  United  News  and  in 
1924  he  was  appointed  news  manager  of 
the  United  News. 

He  is  31  years  old. 

The  list  of  newspapermen  whom  Mr. 
Conkle,  who  is  now  retiring,  started  on 
their  way — and  often  referred  to  as 
“Conkle’s  boys” — includes  many  well 
known  names.  William  G.  Shepherd, 
magazine  writer ;  Hal  O’Flaherty,  foreign 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  Westbrook  Pegler, 
sports  writer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
Fred  S-  Ferguson,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  .Association,  Harold  D. 
Jacobs,  editor  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Post ;  Robert  J.  Bender,  general  news 
manager  of  the  United  Press ;  and  Carl 


D.  Groat,  Washington  manager  of  the 
United  Press,  are  some  of  the  men  whom 
Conkle  taught  much  of  what  they  know 
of  the  newspaper 
business  while  he 
was  chief  of  the 
Central  Division 
of  the  United 
Press  with  head- 
(juarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Within  the 
United  Press  or¬ 
ganization  he  is 
known  for  his  pa¬ 
tience  in  helping 
the  younger  men 
meet  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

Conkle  joined 
the  old  Scripps 
McRae  press  association  at  Cleveland  in 
February,  1907,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  continuously  in  press  association 
work.  Two  months  after  joining  the 
Scripps-McRae  organization,  it  became 
the  parent  concern  of  the  present  United 
Press.  Only  two  men  then  on  the  news 
and  business  staffs,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Conkle,  remain  with 
the  United  Press,  they  being 
Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Ed.  L. 
Keen,  general  European 
manager. 

Conkle  served  in  Cleve¬ 
land  as  manager  for  about 
18  months  and  then  was 
transferred  to  New  York 
where  he  was  New  York 
manager.  Roy  W^  Howard 
at  that  time  was  general 
news  manager  and  the  late 
Hamilton  Clark  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press. 

In  April,  1910  Conkle  was 
transferred  to  Chicago  as  Chicago  man¬ 
ager  and  later  he  organized  the  Central 
Division  of  the  United  Press  and  became 
its  first  manager. 

In  1916,  during  the  Mexican  troubles, 
he  was  on  the  Mexican  border  directing 
the  United  Press  staff  there. 

In  January,  1918,  Conkle  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  to  become  superin¬ 
tendent  of  bureaus.  He  served  under  W. 
W.  Hawkins,  then  president  of  the  U.  P., 
and  later  under  Karl  A.  Bickel  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Hawkins  as  president. 

L.  B.  Mickel,  the  new  superintendent 
of  bureaus  of  the  United  Press,  began  his 
U.  P.  career  in  June,  1911,  under  Conkle, 
whom  he  succeeds,  at  Chicago. 

Mickel  graduated  from  the  Kansas 
.Agricultural  College,  earning  his  way 
through  college.  He  worked  as  a  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  while  in  college,  and 
afterward  naturally  went  into  newspaper 
work.  He  worked  on  newspapers  at 
Decatur,  and  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  then 
joined  the  United  Press  at  Chicago.  In 
the  fall  of  1911,  he  became  United  Press 
bureau  manager,  going  first  to  Spring- 
field,  then  to  St.  Louis  and  later  to 
Kansas  City.  Since  then  he  has  served 
the  United  Press  in  practically  every 
major  bureau  in  the  system,  including 
New  York,  Washington  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

For  several  years  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  U.  P.  business  office  matters  in 
the  southwest  division,  traveling  in  the 
South  and  through  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  plains  districts. 

He  will  move  to  New  York  with  his 
wife,  taking  charge  of  the  new  job  about 
Jan.  IS.  _ 

WOULD  RESTRICT  U.  S.  PRINTING 

Members  of  the  Alabama  Press  As¬ 
sociation  may  seek  to  have  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  Senate  re¬ 
stricting  the  number  of  envelopes  the  gov¬ 
ernment  may  print  for  one  firm  or  person 
on  one  order.  The  idea  was  discussed 
at  a  meeting  in  Birmingham  Jan.  8. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  17 — “Newspaper  Day” — Ben¬ 
jamin  P'ranklin’s  Birthday. 

Jan.  17 — Market  Research  Confer¬ 
ence.  meeting  of  central  commit¬ 
tee,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Jan.  20-22 — Northern  Minnesota 

Editorial  .Assn.,  annual  business 
meeting.  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Jan.  21-22 — Southern  California 

Editorial  .Assn.,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 

Jan.  21-22 — Wyoming  Press  .Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Jan.  21-22 — Northeast  Missouri 

Press  .Assn.,  meeting,  Shelhyville, 
Mo. 

Jan.  22 — .Alabama  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Montgomery,  .Ala. 

Jan.  24 — .Associated  Ohio  Dailies, 
meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  24-25 — Buckeye  Press  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  24-25 — International  .Advertis¬ 
ing  .Assn.,  advertising  commis¬ 

sion  and  fifth  district's  annual 
conventions,  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  25 — Associated  Press,  directors 
meeting  with  advisory  board 
chairmen.  New  York. 

Jan.  27-29 — New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  Associated  Dailies 
of  New  York  State,  and  New 
York  Press  .Assn.,  joint  conven¬ 
tion,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


DAILY  BROADCASTS 
GORGEOUS  GUFFAWS 

First  Radio  Laughing  Contest  Staged 
by  Omaha  Daily  News  —  Severe 
Tickling  Used  as  Incentive 
by  Entrants 


{By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Jan.  13. — More  than  100 
persons  from  seven  states  lined  up  before 
the  microphone  of  radio  station  WOW, 
at  Omaha  this  week  as  contestants  in 
the  first  laughing  contest  ever  staged  over 
the  air.  The  quest  for  the  “world’s 
champion  laugher”  was  instituted  by  the 
Omaha  Daily  News  in  conjunction  with 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  owner  of 
the  broadcast  station. 

Features  of  the  event  in  addition  to 
the  actual  chortling  were  the  appearance 
of  little  Jack  Little,  world  famed  song 
plugger,  who  sang  a  few  selections  be¬ 
tween  the  laughs,  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  $75,000  crystal  studio  of  the 
station  and  its  new  5,000  watt  broadcast¬ 
ing  equipment. 

Many  of  the  contestants  were  women, 
following  announcement  of  the  prizes,  the 
value  of  which  approximated  $5,000  in 
radio  sets,  an  electric  sewing  machine,  a 
fur  coat  and  a  gold  medal.  Announcer 
Lester  Palmer  started  off  with  the  “laugh 
ensemble.”  The  entire  chorus  of  laugh¬ 
ers  rang  through  the  ether  at  the  same 
time.  No  radio  listener  had  ever  heard 
such  a  joy  congress.  Then  each  entrant 
was  introduced  and  allowed  30  seconds 
before  the  “mike”  to  convince  the  world 
that  he  or  she  was  the  “champ.”  Tick¬ 
ling,  story  telling,  and  all  other  known 
inspirations  or  incentives  were  used.  A 
burly  negro  even  rolled  around  the  studio 
floor  to  get  warmed  up  before  he  took 
his  turn. 

Some  of  the  laughs  sounded  like  nanny- 
goats  calling  their  young.  Others  were 
more  like  roosters.  The  heavy  male  bar¬ 
itones  sounded  like  freight  trains  or  cal¬ 
liopes. 

The  contestants  were  judged  by  Neal 
Jones,  editor  of  the  Omaha  Daily  News; 
Miss  Margaret  Beckman,  dramatic  art 
teacher;  Jack  Little  and  radio  listeners. 
Little  judged  from  the  studio,  the  others 
at  their  receivers. 

The  contestants  were  judged  on  the 
following  points:  volume,  clarity,  conta¬ 
gious  quality,  naturalness,  continuity, 
technique,  wholesomeness. 

The  novel  stunt  created  high  interest 
among  radio  fans. 


E.  T.  Conkle 


CANTON  SHOPPING  NEWS 
QUITS  PUBUCATION 

Co-Operative  Publishing  Venture  by 
Merchants  Fails  When  Stores  Did  Not 
Resume  Contracts — Started 
Last  October 


1  he  Shopping  News  of  Canton,  U., 
came  to  a  sudden  end  Tuesday,  Jan.  4, 
witli  the  publication  of  its  64th  issue. 
Failure  of  a  sufficient  number  of  stores  to 
renew  their  contracts  for  space  caused 
the  publication  to  close  its  doors. 

Shopping  News  was  a  merchant-owned 
co-operative  advertising  paper,  published 
weekly.  Its  first  issue  appeared  Oct.  19, 
1925,  and  it  continued  as  an  eight  page 
paper  until  the  late  fall  of  1926  when  it 
was  reduced  to  six  pages.  Its  reputed 
circulation  was  35,000,  distributed  house 
to  house  in  Canton  and  all  towns  within 
a  15  mile  radius,  by  boy  carriers  12  years 
and  older.  This  is  the  second  failure  of 
a  Shopping  News  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  first  occurring  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  early  in  1926  after  only  a  few 
issues  had  been  published. 

The  failure  of  Shopping  News  fulfills 
the  prophesy  made  by  the  Canton  news¬ 
papers,  the  Repository  and  the  Daily 
News,  at  the  time  of  the  initial  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  advertising  sheet.  The  local 
newspapers  and  the  Massillon  (O.)  In¬ 
dependent  will  undoubtedly  profit  by  this 
failure  as  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
stockholding  stores  for  advertising  in 
Shopping  News  will  now  be  used  for 
space  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  reported 
that  this  venture  into  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  merchants  who  were  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  ill-fated  company  will  prove 
to  be  a  very  costly  experiment  when  the 
final  auditing  of  the  Shopping  News 
hooks  has  been  completed.  Directors  of 
the  company  would  make  no  comment 
regarding  the  suspension. 


CAMPBELL  PROMOTED 


Chicago  Tribune  Man  Named  Eastern 
Ad  Manager 

The  Chicago  Tribune  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Chesser  M. 
Campbell  as  manager  of  the  Eastern  divi¬ 
sion  of  its  na- 
ing  department, 
tional  advertis- 
Mr.  Campbell,  a 
graduate  of  the 
Un  i  V  e  r  s  i  t  y  of 
Michigan,  came 
to  the  Tribune  in 
1921  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the 
Paris  edition. 
Since  July,  1925, 
he  has  been  west¬ 
ern  representative 
o  f  the  eastern 
dep artment  in 
Chicago. 

Personnel  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  offices  at  512  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  will  remain  the  same  with  M. 
M.  Lowe  covering  Philadelphia  and  the 
rest  of  Pennsylvania  and  Henry  Chamber¬ 
lin  covering  New  York  state  outside  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  H.  M.  Jackson  will 
remain  in  charge  of  the  Boston  office,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Edward  Phelps. 

The  Eastern  and  Western  Divisions, 
work  under  the  direction  of  D.  F.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  national  advertising  manager. 


f 


Chesser  M.  Campbell 


JACKSON  RESIGNS 

Clifton  D.  Jackson,  for  more  than  four 
years  secretary  of  the  .Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,*has  resigned  to  join  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  John  Wanamaker’s  as  an 
assistant  to  Grover  Whalen,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Jackson’s  resignation  was  ac¬ 
cepted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  club  Wednesday  noon. 
Charles  C.  Green,  president,  has  not  yet 
announced  his  successor. 


NEW  SUNDAY  PAPER 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Sunday  Tribune 
was  launched  Dec.  9.  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  P.  Israel,  a  local  attorney.  The 
initial  issue  comprised  12  pages. 
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E  d  i  t  o  r  &  P  ub  I  i  sh  e  r  j  o  r  J  a  nu  ary  1  5  ,  1  9  27  15 

WHITE  HOUSE  SPOKESMAN  MYSTERY  I 

OTIDC  CCMATT  TDIOQIT'V  AT  I  A  time  to  inspect  the  questions  for  hidden  |  (.KRMAN  El)ITl>K>  WIN  I 

^  1  ltx.O  A  1  Ht  I  1  A  I  I  traps  before  answering  them.  ('.(H  RT  E\EMl*TION  i 

'  However  the  new  system  carried  po  ‘  .  1 

R^d  Of  Ml«ouri  Solemnly  Dem.nd,  IdenUly  of  Phantom  ;,Vr;rSper  Z‘‘“sXtar£' ^  “I V  I 

Oracle  in  Speech  on  Senate  Floor — “Spokes-  Ins  answers  m  any  more  responsible  ,1,^  pa>sase  by  the  | 

man’*”  Historv  Told  form.  He  continued  to  sive  ambling.  Reirli'lag  of  a  law  exeiiiptiiip  edi-  ! 

_  verbal  replies  which,  it  found  later  to  tor?,  reporter?.  pre??iiien  ami  t>pe-  | 

have  been  ill-advised,  were  easily  denied  wt»iter>  from  being  rompelled  to 

By  RAYMOND  CLAPPER  as  there  was  no  quoted,  official  statement  io>iif%  ii>  in  civil  suits  I 

.  ..  1  •  T*  ■*  1  \*  to  haunt  him.  The  W  hite  ^douse  con-  wbii’li  do  not  concern  tlieni  oer* 

ered  up  the  Spokesman  s  original  mis-  The  law  r  e  c  o  g  n  i  z  es 

Fj^ALLY  the  mystery  of  the  White  vantages  of  innocent  personal  publicity  statement  of  the  1926  post-election  tax  jouriiali>iii  as  a  profes?ioii  carrying  i 

House  Spokesman  lias  aroused  the  as  well  as  thc^  dangers  of  becoming  in-  reduction  plan  after  some  of  its  details  wiih  it  ihe  ?anie  legal  privileges  1 

iriositv  of  the  Senate.  .After  reading  volved  in  political  debate.  had  been  corrected  by  Secretary  Mellon.  accorded  to  physicians,  clergymen  ; 

'^r  ous' reports  of  a  White  House  press  Though  Mr.  Coolidge  is  the  first  Pres-  It  was  said  that  the  press  had  not  quite  ami  public  officials.  = 

'  nference  on  the  Nicaraguan  situation,  itleiit  to  wring  the  full  benefit  from  the  understood  the  plan  which  the  President  There  have  been  cases  where  J 

vnator  James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri,  who  propaganda  that  is  possible  through  this  had  in  mind.  ,  .  ,  newspaper  plants  have  been  crip-  i 

Hnubtless  has  suspicions  of  his  own,  rose  W  hite  House  Pigure  of  Speech,  the  in-  The  Jusserand  incident  haj  wcome  a  pled  because  most  of  the  staffs  j 

in  the  Senate  and  asked  who  this  White  stitution  appears  to  be  one  more  thing  classic,  ror  in  this  instance  there  was  were  suniiiioiieil  into  court,  a 

House  Spokesman  is.  that  Woodrow  Wilson  will  have  to  an-  a  tormal  statement  given  out  at  the  situation  which  newspapermen  as-  ! 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Senate’s  swer  for.  He  developed  the  present  W  hite  House  denying  what  the  Spekes-  serted  amounted  to  closing  down  j 

rhetorical  curiosity  has  not  been  piqued  method  of  dealing  with  the  press,  though  had  said  a  day  or  two  before.  This  3  public  enterprise.  ! 

sooner.  For  the  Senate  has  more  to  not  quite  to  the  artful  heights  since  incident,  which  grew  out  of  a  speech  According  to  another  clause  in  f 

fear  from  the  W’hite  House  Spokesman  reached.  made  by  the  then  French  Ambassador  |  ||,p  which  will  prohahly  he 

than  from  the  President  of  the  United  Cleveland  refused  to  have  anything  to  regarding  the  debt  settlen^nt  dr^  curt  i  sulijeet  to  judicial  review,  an  edi-  | 

States  The  President  sends  a  formal  do  with  newspaper  correspondents,  feel-  comment  from  the  W  hite  House  Spokes-  tor  eannoi  be  compelled  to  divulge 

message  to  Congress  once  a  year.  Oc-  iug  much  aggrieved  at  the  way  the  press  man.  It  was  related  in  full  by  the  ,he  name  of  an  anonymous  con-  f 

casionally  he  makes  a  speech,  more  or  had  raked  over  some  incidents  of  his  Editor  &  Publisher  at  the  time.  tributor  or  that  of  a  staff  man  who  ? 

less  innocuous.  But  the  White  House  earlier  private  life.  McKinley  rarely  Neither  Mr.  Coolidge,  nor  any  other  has  written  an  unsigneil  story  | 

Sookesman  talks  to  the  country  twice  a  saw  any  reporters.  They  sat  on  Mark  President  for  that  matter  has  ever  felt  t  against  which  offense  is  taken.  i 

week  104  times  a  year.  He  strikes  while-  Hanna’s  door-step  where  they  might  by  inclined  to  assist  reporters  in  obtaining  j  | 

the  facts  are  hot,'presents  his  view  while  chance  learn  what  the  President  was  complete  and  accurate  notes  of  what  is  I - — - - — i 

the  mind  of  the  country  is  receptive,  and  going  to  do  before  McKinley  knew,  said  at  the  White  House  press  confer-  „  . 

firM  from  behind  a  screen  of  anonvmity  Roosevelt  called  in  a  selected  group  of  ences.  Few  reporters  know  shorthand.  Spokesman  actuall>  says  must  be 

that  leaves  Senators  a  vague  target  to  favorites,  known  among  their  envious  They  scribble  down  as  much  as  they  can  reported  in  such  vague  form  that  it  is 

■hrtnt  hack  at.  colleagues  as  the  “fair-haired  boys,’’  'r>  home-made  abbreviated  longhand  easy  to  fake  and  s^culate  without  ever 

*  rnnsidering  his  recent  appearance  on  whenever  he  had  any  skullduggery  code.  When  they  sit  down  several  hours  actually  making  a  false  statement.  The 
the  scene  the  White  House  Spokesman  afoot.  Taft  iisuallv  circulated  his  pub-  later  to  write  their  dispatches,  they  must  enable  to  sift  the  utterances  of 

Wome  a  most  powerful  agency  for  licity  by  word  of  mouth  through  the  late  trust  to  memory  for  what  they  were  un-  the  August  Presence  from  the  color 

aHvUinff  and  influencing  public  opinion.  Gus  Karger,  the  excellent  and  beloved  able  to  jot  down  during  the  conference.  ^  reporter.  Sometimes 

Hp  is  the  ace  of  press  agents.  He  hits  correspondent  of  the  Taft  family  news-  t)iie  correspondent  brought  a  shorthand  these  liberties  are  taken  with  innocent 
MVP  one  recularlv  and  crowds  the  Sen-  paper,  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star.  Karger  reporter  with  him  several  times.  Finally  motives,  the  reporter  merely  desiring  to 
^ors  inside  He  has  become  the  fourth  would  retail  his  inside  information  to  the  the  Presidential  Larynx  discovered  this  sharpen  up  his  story  so  that  it  will  draw 
m  ordinate  ’  branch  of  the  government—  thirsty  correspondents  waiting  patiently  stenographer  among  the  reporters  and  re-  a  stronger  play.  Sometimes  these  liber- 
indeed  quite  probahlv  most  powerful  of  in  Shoomaker’s  saloon.  fused  to  utter  another  word  until  he  left  ties  are  taken  maliciously  to  make  it  ap- 

them  all.  Wilson  was  the  first  to  eliminate  these  the  room.  Although  only  a  question  of  that  the  White  House  is  supporting 

The  White  House  Spokesman  functions  journalistic  middle-men  and  open  the  simple  newspaper  reporting  mechanics  ^  certain  policy  or  opposing  it  as  the 
with  unfailing  regularity.  On  Tuesdays  White  House  to  all  correspondents  "as  involved,  the  President  remained  "r'ter  s  motives  may  dictate.  In  this 
at  noon  and  Fridays  at  four,  the  Hon.  through  semi-weekly  conferences.  Wilson  adamant.  .sense  the  system  is  an  invitation  to  un- 

Pat  McKenna,  Keeper  of  the  Outer  never  permitted  himself  to  be  quoted  The  President’s  personal  stenographer  ^  '‘^Porting. 

Guard  at  the  W’hite  House  offices,  although  the  substance  of  what  he  said  takes  down  everything  said  at  the  press  when  the  reporters  are  most 

throws  open  the  door  to  the  office  of  the  might  be  used  with  its  source  disguised,  conference.  For  a  while  the  reporters  '^aretiil.  the  vagueness  of  the  dispatches 
President  of  the  United  States.  One  It  was  necessary  to  invent  some  osten-  consulted  this  transcript  to  fill  out  their  ‘pauses  contusion.  Several  extremely 
hundred  W’ashington  newspaper  corres-  sible  authority.  Several  euphuisms  came  sketchy  notes.  But  later  orders  were  ‘^aretul  journals  carried  comment  last 
nondents  advance  into  the  circular  pres-  into  vogue  such  as  “a  WTiite  House  offi-  given  that  this  transcript  was  not  to  be  spmmer  based  on  the  erroneous  assump- 
idential  chamber,  usually  over-heated  in  cial,’’  “an  intimate  friend  of  the  Presi-  made  available.  dispatches  emanating 

cold  weather,  and  jostle  themselves  into  dent,”  “sources  close  to  the  President,’’  Several  times  when  the  President  has  "om  Paul  Smith  s  during  the  President’.? 

a  fan-like  group  around  a  flat  mahogany  and  “a  high  authority.”  But  newspaper  discussed  important  questions  liable  to  Presidential 

desk  usage  gradually  swung  to  the  brief,  misinterpretation,  the  White  House  re-  Magnavox.  The  President  was  blamed 

Seated  behind  this  desk  is  the  cele-  simple  and  more  expressive  term,  “White  porters  have  asked  permission  to  quote  .  many  things  he  did  not  say  or  author- 

brated  White  House  Spokesman,  a  thin.  House  Spokesman.”  Thus  the  Phantom  him  directly.  Invariably  this  permission  ,  . 

1  sandy -haired,  small-mouthed,  solemn  little  F'unctionary  was  born.  has  been  denied — except  once  when  Both  the  White  House  and  the  press, 

i  Vermonter,  whose  eyes  never  quite  in-  All  questions  were  put  verbally  at  that  Rupert  Hughes  made  an  iconoclastic  some  exceptions,  have  accepted  this 

j  dicate  whether  he  is  serious  or  only  fool-  time.  This  system  operated  satisfactorily  speech  about  George  Washington.  The  system  complacently.  One  reason  is  that, 


(iERMAN  EDITORS  WIN  I 

r.Dl  RT  FAEMITION  j 

VEWSFAPERMEN  have  won  a  I 
*  sinnifieaiit  victory  after  a  20-  I 
year  fight  in  the  passage  by  the  | 
Reieli'lag  of  a  law  exeiiiiitiiip  edi-  ! 
tors,  reporters,  pressmen  and  type-  | 
setters  from  being  eoiiipelled  to 
leslifs  as  witnesses  in  rivil  suits  1 
wliieli  do  not  eoneern  tlieni  per¬ 
sonally.  The  law  recognizes 
journalisin  as  a  profession  carrying  i 
with  it  the  same  legal  privileges  ! 
accorded  to  physicians,  clergymen  ; 
ami  public  officials.  ^ 

There  have  been  rases  where  J 
newspaper  plants  have  been  crip-  ] 
pled  because  most  of  the  staffs  j 
were  summoned  into  court,  a 
situation  which  newspapermen  as-  ! 
serted  amounted  to  closing  down  j 

a  public  enterprise.  i 

.According  to  another  clause  in  I 

the  law,  which  will  prohahly  he 
subject  to  judicial  review,  an  edi-  i 
tor  cannot  be  compelled  to  divulge  | 
the  name  of  an  anonymous  con-  ! 
tributor  or  that  of  a  staff  man  who  f 
has  written  an  unsigned  storv  | 

against  which  offense  is  taken.  i 


who,  on  the  contrary,  are  intently  strain-  stopped  the  conferences.  Thereafter  he  observed.  He  permitted  this  remark  to  ^ct  if  he  confined  himself  to  his  formal 

ing  forward,  with  their  eyes  fixed  sharply  bootlegged  his  feelers  into  the  newspapers  be  quoted.  addresses.  He  is  able  to  get  his  views 

on  him.  through  cabinet  members  and  the  Faithful  Toward  the  end  of  the  previous  session  country  more  quickly  and  with 

He  holds  horn-rimmed  glasses  in  one  Tumulty.  of  Congress,  the  Headless  Horseman  re-  •‘'siety,  as  previously  explained.  The  ad- 

hand  and  several  slips  of  paper  in  the  Harding  revived  the  semi-weekly  plied  to  an  attack  on  the  administration  vantages  are  so  great  that  hi  is  willing 
other.  When  the  room  has  become  quiet,  seances.  He  had  been  a  newspaper  man  by  warning  the  country  that  a  political  endure  the  irritation  of  being  misrep- 
he  rises  and  straightens  himself  with  a  himself  once  and  enjoyed  these  meetings,  campaign  was  approaching  and  that  •'esented  sometimes, 

quick  little  jerk  of  the  shoulders.  He  Unless  he  was  particularly  troubled,  he  speeches  in  Congress  were  inspired  by  Likewise  the  press  sees  much  advan- 

indulges  in  no  idle  word  of  greeting  exuded  a  benevolent  glow  as  he  took  the  that  circumstance.  One  rash  reporter  lage  in  the  conferences.  Twice  a  week 

brt  adjusts  his  spectacles  and  cautiously  reporters  into  his  confidence  and  gave  suggested  that  since  this  was  obviously  correspondents  are  able  to  ask  many  de¬ 
eyes  the  top  slip  of  paper.  Finally,  the  them  friendly  advice  about  their  work,  propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  President,  tailed  questions  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 

Oracle  solemnly  clears  his  throat  and  Harding  was  more  frank,  more  honest,  direct  quotation  should  be  authorized,  the  Presidential  feeling  about  current 
speaks.  in  his  dealings  with  the  press  than  some  This  suggestion  was  regarded  as  sheer  affairs.  They  can  rely  on  at  least  one 

The  small  pieces  of  paper  which  inspire  other  public  officials  have  been  at  times,  impudence  and  the  presumptions  young  good  dispatch  out  of  every  White  House 
the  Spokesman’s  momentous  words  bear  But  alas,  he  spoke  not  wisely,  but  too  man  went  around  in  disgrace  for  days,  conference  as  a  rule.  They,  too,  are 
questions  which  have  been  written  by  the  well.  During  the  Washington  Arms  Con-  A  request  to  see  the  official  transcript  willing  to  endure  occasional  irritations 
industrious  correspondents  and  handed  in  ference  he  permitted  the  nosing  news  so  that  the  substance  of  the  remarks  rather  than  give  up  such  a  good  source 
previously  through  a  secretary.  These  hounds  to  push  him  into  the  bramble  might  be  accurately  reported  was  like-  of  news. 

inquiries  touch  almost  every  current  sub-  bush.  He  undertook  to  explain  the  Four-  wise  denied.  However  the  press  is  not  unanimous 

ject— what  the  president  thinks  about  Power  Treaty  and  got  it  wrong.  His  If  this  system  gives  the  President  on  this.  The  New  York  Wodd.  the 

Mexico,  Nicaragua,  China,  Russia,  ad-  quaint  version  caused  wild  scenes  in  the  ample  latitude  to  squirm  out  of  em-  Baltimore  Sun  and  some  other  papers 

ditional  cruisers,  his  son  John’s  conduct  Arms  Conference.  Foreign  diplomats  barrassing  utterances,  it  also  has  the  evil  have  taken  the  position  that  the  President 
at  college,  an  editorial  in  the  morning  suspected  there  was  dirty  work  afoot.  — probably  worse — of  encouraging  loose,  should  not  talk  at  all  unless  he  is  willing 
newspaper,  a  college  professor’s  state-  Whiskers  flew  in  many  directions.  Calm  inaccurate,  misleading,  policy-colored  re-  to  be  quoted.  Their  argument  is  that 
nient.  a  swimming  pool  for  the  District  of  was  not  restored  until  Harding  issued  porting.  With  no  official  text  staring  if  the  President  is  not  willing  to  take 
Columbia,  where  he  is  going  to  spend  a  personal  statement  assuming  full  re-  them  in  the  face  as  they  write,  cor-  responsibility  for  an  utterance,  it  had 
his  vacation,  what  the  great  captain  of  sponsibility  for  the  blunder.  This  was  respondents  are  inclined  to  play  more  best  not  be  made.  Others  would  be  con- 
industry  called  to  see  him  about,  whether  a  refreshing  piece  of  honest  dealing,  the  loosely  with  the  verbal  outgivings  at  the  tent  to  receive  a  stenographic  transcript 
he  is  going  to  dedicate  a  new  flag-pole  customary  practice  among  officials  being  White  House.  Since  nothing  may  be  of  the  conference  for  guidance,  contin- 
in  a  middle-western  city,  and,  as  a  tes-  to  say  that  the  press  got  it  wrong.  attributed  directly  to  the  President,  some  uing  the  present  no  quotation  rule.  Such 

tiroonial  to  the  fact  that  a  true  reporter  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  was  so  correspondents  make  it  a  practice  to  suggestions,  however,  have  not  appealed 
never  gives  up  hope — prohibition.  Triv-  upset  by  this  incident  that  he  persuaded  write  dispatches  based  purely  on  their  to  the  President.  He  has  said  in  an¬ 
al  inquiries  usually  are  answered  quite  Harding  to  abandon  the  verbal  question  own  speculation  but  so  cunningly  phrased  swer  to  them  that  he  prefers  the  present 
ctwpletely.  Controversial  ones  are  dealt  system  and  require  all  journalistic  in-  as  to  permit  distant  and  uninformed  system.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
with  gingerly,  if  at  all.  For  the  Pres-  terrogations  to  be  made  in  writing  in  readers  to  think  that  the  views  expressed  change  unless  the  press  as  a  whole  de-^ 
rfential  Spokesman  knows  fully  the  ad-  advance.  This  crafty  device  protected  came  from  the  President  himself.  What  mands  it. 
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M.  S.  Meigs,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner ;  Dunean  Stewart  of 
New  York,  Roy  Barnhill  of  New  York  and  Elmer  Rieh  of  Chicago  photo¬ 
graphed  during  the  golf  tournanient  at  St.  Augustine.  Fla.,  this  week. 


Bates  .Advertising  Agency;  Urban  E. 
Dice,  advertising  manager,  Pittsburgh 
Times-Gazette ;  Paul  Lewis  of  N.  W. 
■Ayer  and  Sons,  advertising  agency;  h[ 
G.  Halsted,  vice-president,  Paul  Block 
Publications;  E.  M.  Alexander,  Mem 
York  American;  Charles  W.  Hoyt, 
Hoyt  .Advertising  .Agency,  New  York 
and  E.  T.  Meredith,  publisher  of  Suc- 
cessfttl  Farming,  Des  Moines  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Wilson. 

The  tournament  terminated  Saturday. 

TRI-STATE  TYPOS  ORGANIZE 

D.  E.  Patterson  of  Charleston  President 
of  New  Southern  Group 


green.  These  putting  orgies  made  an 
otherwise  good  game  look  bad. 

George  Hartman  and  M.  C.  Meigs  met 
defeat  by  a  team  composed  of  Roy  Barn¬ 
hill,  New  A’^ork,  and  Elmer  Rich,  presi¬ 
dent,  Simonize  Company  of  Chicago  in 
match  play  Wednesday.  Score  two  up. 


Among  the  200  members  present  are: 
George  Lytton  of  the  Hub  Store,  Chicago 
1).  L.  Hedge,  publisher  of  Good  House- 
keel>iitg:  .A.  C.  G.  Hanimerfahr,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Success  Magazine;  John  Neville 
Boyd,  attorney  for  the  New  A'ork  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Clui);  Charles  Bates,  of  the 


W.  E.  .Anderman,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Times,  finishing 
a  healthy  swing  during  the  advertis¬ 
ing  golf  tourney  in  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  this  week. 


NEW  JOURNALISM  BUILDING 


Construction  Starts  on  $215,000  Struc¬ 
ture  for  Georgia  School 

Construction  has  begun  on  the  $215,000 
building  which  is  to  house  the  Henry 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  and  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract  it  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  July  31. 

The  structure  is  to  be  three  stones 
high,  including  the  ground  floor,  on 
which  the  printing  equipment  will  b* 
in.stalled.  In  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
ground  floor  the  lecture  rooms  and  offices 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  will  be  lo¬ 
cated,  while  the  School  of  Commerce 
will  be  housed  in  the  other  wing.  The 
University  Press  will  be  located  on  the 
first  floor. 


The  completion  of  the  organization  of 
the  Tri-State  Typographical  Conference, 
and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  was  completed  at  an  initial 
meeting  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  this  week, 


with  printers  from  Virginia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  South  Carolina  in  attendance. 

Dowell  E.  Patterson,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  was  elected  president;  l.ecil  Par¬ 
ker,  of  Charlotte,  vice-president,  and 
Giles  P.  Courteney,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Winston-Salem  was  selected  as  the 
place  for  the  next  conference,  the  date 
to  be  announced  later. 

The  new  president  is  a  member  of  the 
Charleston  News  and  Cotirier  staff  and 
is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
legislature. 

The  sessions  of  the  conference  were 
held  in  the  new  auditorium  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Obsenvr  building.  It  was  the  first 
assembly  to  be  held  there. 

Among  those  present  was  Seth  R 
Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

Wade  H.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  made  a  brief  address  in 
which  he  welcomed  the  visitors  to  Char¬ 
lotte  and  extended  them  a  greeting  from 
the  Observer. 


J.  E.  Barber,  advertising  agent  of 
Boston,  shown  here  putting  on  the 
links  of  the  St.  .Augustine  Country 
Club,  during  advertising  golf  tour¬ 
ney  this  week. 


George  H.  Hartman,  vice-president  of 
J.  L.  Sugden  .Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  in  the  medal  qualifying  rounds 
of  Sunday  and  Monday  turned  in  a  win¬ 
ning  score  of  80,  a  high  considering  the 
unfavorable  weather.  Elmer  Rich, 
president  of  the  Simonize  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  second  with  83.  Although  off 
his  usual  stride  Rich  played  a  brilliant 
game  and  at  times  made  things  look  bad 
for  Hartman. 

The  players  who  expected  to  turn  a 
score  of  perhaps  90  were  disappointed 
when  the  wind  balked  their  chances. 

On  Wednesday  M.  M.  Lord  of  Chicago 
eliminated  Hartman,  the  medalist,  to  the 
tune  of  four  up. 

Here  the  tournament  stands  pending 
the  results  of  the  next  three  days  of 
play. 

The  Sunday  victories  of  Ralph  Strass- 
man,  vice-president  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Red  Book.  New  A'ork  City  and 
M.  C.  Meigs,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner,  in  the  18-hole  medal 
play  handicap  competition  were  the  out¬ 
standing  events  of  the  day.  Strassman’s 
score  was  92  for  a  net  of  70  and  Aleigs’ 
was  83  for  a  net  of  71,  taking  first  and 
second  prizes  in  this  event. 

Earnest  Manson  of  Boston,  Mass., 
won  the  putting  contest  in  the  men’s  di¬ 
vision  and  Mrs.  R.  McCarthy,  wife  of 
Ray  McCarthy,  sports  director  of  the 
Elagler  System,  won  the  women’s  divi¬ 
sion. 

President  Rodney  Boome  competed  in 
the  handicap  tournament  Sunday  without 
much  success.  On  Monday,  however,  he 
played  a  fairly  good  game,  turning  in  a 
score  of  91  for  a  net  of  72.  This  score 
would  have  been  better  had  he  been  able 
to  dominate  his  putter  upon  reaching  the 


Charles  W.  Hoyt,  advertising  agent  of  New  York  and  Urban  E.  Dice,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  and  Chronicle  Telegraph  snapped 
this  week  cn  the  Florida  links. 


-  - 


ADVERTISING  GOLFERS 
PLAY  IN  FLORIDA 

200  Attend  25th  Annual  Meet  at  St. 
Augustine — Hartman  Low  Medal- 
,  ist — Meigs  Second  in 

'  '  1*^  >  Handicap  Play 

(B.V  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Jan.  12. — Two 
hundred  members  of  the  Winter  Golf 
League  of  Advertising  Interests  arrived 
at  the  Hotel  Ponce  de  Leon  last  Satur¬ 
day  for  the  twenty-fifth  annual  tourna¬ 
ment,  prepared  for  a  week  of  golf  and 
social  affairs.  The  program  was 
launched  with  a  dance  Saturday  night. 

Sunday  morning  two  hundred  aspir¬ 
ants  were  counted  at  the  first  tee,  going 
off  two-by-two.  Eighty  double  men’s 
teams  and  40  women  golfers  teed  off  in 
an  effort  to  capture  the  championship. 
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Again  First  in  the  World 
in  Advertising 

34,030,570  LINES 

Published  by  The  Detroit  News 

In  1926 


For  the  third  year  in  succession  The  Detroit  News  led  all  other  metropolitan  newspapers  of  the 
world  in  advertising  lineage,  exceeding  in  1926  its  own  record  of  1925  by  664,076  lines.  For 
13  years  The  Detroit  News  has  also  been  either  first,  second  or  third  in  advertising  in  America. 
The  volume  of  advertising  published  by  The  Detroit  News  in  1926  is  the  greatest  regular  line¬ 
age  ever  printed  by  any  newspaper  publishing  six  or  seven  issues  a  week  and  reflects  not  only 
the  singular  effectiveness  of  this  newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium,  but  also  the  basic  pros¬ 
perity  of  Detroit  and  its  position  in  the  industrial  world. 


How  The  Detroit  News  Leads  the  Leaders 


The  Detroit  News . 34,030,570  lines 

Chicago  Tribune . .  .  .32,715,561  ** 

New  York  Times . 29,818,425  “ 

Washington  Star . 28,900,824  ** 

^Baltimore  Sun  26,665,348  “ 

Los  Angeles  Times . 26,489,386  ** 

.  Pittsburgh  Press . 25,254,684  “ 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch ..  .25, 161, 9201ines 


Columbus  Dispatch . 22,961,134  ** 

^^Chicago  DaUy  News . 21,811,512  “ 

^^Philadelphia  Bulletin . 20,698,656  “ 

^^Indianapolis  News . 18,272,586  “ 

Birminghsim  News . 18,220,272  ** 


'The  Baltimore  Sun  also  carried  9,029,403  lines  weekday  mornings.  •'These  papers  have  no  Sunday  edition. 


This  remarkable  leadership  of  The  Detroit  News  is  due  to  its 
effective  coverage  of  the  Detroit  market.  Practically  every  English 
speaking  home  in  this  territory  takes  The  Detroit  News.  In  fact  no 
other  city  cf  Detroit's  size  or  larger  is  so  thoroughly  covered  by  one 
newspaper  as  Detroit  is  by  The  News. 


The  Detroit  News 

350,000  Sunday  Circulation  The  HOME  newspaper  320,000  Weekday  Circulation 
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tningsr  ror  insiance,  mere  is  looming  on 
the  horizon  a  device,  or  machine,  that  will 
l”  bring  pictures  by  radio,  movies  by  radio. 
You  saw  it  on  the  first  page.  Did  you 
go  after  it?  No.  You  saw  a  beautiful 
editorial  about  it,  dreams  of  what  would 
be  when  we  could  look  on  our  parlor 
wall  and  see  events  happening  all  over 
the  world.  Didn’t  that  interest  you?  \ 
little,  some. 

.  «  .■  “When  will  that  device  come  into  your 

rertkiiiLT  ^  ™re 

t  th  s'^l^'^especting  citizen  of  this  world, 
knowing  that  you  are  enjoying  the  first 
rea  t  is  fruits  of  a  great  civilization?  When  it 
’’ertising  j^^s  got  on  the  advertising  page  and  not 
,  until  it  does. 

T  f  I  “The  most  dangerous  radical  paper  in 
•  j  this  town  is  not  the  Nczv  Masses,  not 

'  I  anything  published  down  here  by  these 

pie,  ne  babies  qu  14th  street,  these  Communists. 

,.  .  ,  The  most  radical  paper  in  this  town  is 

^itorial  the  .Vm-  York  Times. 

^  afraid  of  the  fellow  on  the 

soap  box  with  a  red  shirt.  The  fellow 
,  .  ,  ,  i.  ■  who  is  bringing  the  revolution  that  has 

New  York,  themselves  sometimes  that  by  being  radical  already  come  into  America  in  the  last 
,  sur-  are  changing  the  face  of  thmgs.  20  years,  the  revolution  which  has  brought 

us  all  into  enjoyment  of  this  great  civil¬ 
ization,  is  advertising. 

“If  I  were  a  rich  old  bird  who  wanted 
to  get  all  the  money  in  the  world,  I 
would  hire  a  lot  of  these  soap  box  Com¬ 
munists,  these  Lenine  and  Trotzky  fel¬ 
lows,  to  take  the  attention  of  folks  away 
.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ^  .  from  the  advertising  pages,  because  it  is 

the  advertising  which  builds  a  fire  under 
their  pants  and  makes  them  go  out  and 
get  those  things.” 


They  Really  Change  the  Course  of 
Human  Life,  Emporia  Editor  De¬ 
clares  in  N.  Y.  Ad 
Club  Speech 


Proprietor  of  Dispatch  and  Ohio  State  Journal  Prominent  in 
Banking  and  Business  Circles — Sold  Newspapers 
on  Streets  of  New  York  as  a  Boy 


COLUML5US,  O.,  Jan.  13— Robert  inent  was  established  out  of  which  grew  the  revolutionists 
Frederick  Wolfe,  63,  publisher  of  the  W  ear-C-Well  Company,  a  chain  store  \v-ir  * 

the  Ohio  State  Jouriml  and  Columbus  ->ystem  with  2,000  branches. 

iO. )Dispatch,  business  man  and  finan-  His  interest  in  newspapers  begai.  in  L 

cier,  was  killed  instantly  Thursday,  Jan.  1889  when  he  contributed  a  column  of  ''i.™  address  b( 

13,  when  he  fell  five  stories  from  his  humorous  comment  to  the  Sioiday  Capi-  rir 

office  in  the  Dispatch  Building  to  the  tal.  which  was  widely  read  and  much  makes  no  ditti 

ground.  quoted.  lows  over  on  the  edit 

A  few  minutes  before  he  had  com-  With  his  brother,  Harry,  in  1903  he  could  control  the  advi 
plained  to  William  A.  "Billy"  Ireland,  purchased  Ohio  State  Journal  and  in  control  the  activities 
Dispatch  cartoonist,  that  he  was  feeling  1905  the  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch, 

ill  and  that  his  office  was  too  warm.  It  He  gave  much  of  his  time  and  attention  A  lot  ot  tellows 

was  believed  that  he  either  fell  while  to  their  direction  in  the  later  years  of  writing  tor  various  p 

opening  one  of  the  French  windows  of  his  life.  ’•ucy  ^re  promoting  ii 

his  office,  or  tripped  over  the  edge  of  the  He  married  Jan.  14,  1890,  Miss^^Ada 
ledge  surrounding  the  upper  floor  of  the  Thurstoji,  who  is  living  in  ! 

building  while  walking  on  it  to  gel  fresh  Their  son,  Edgar  Thurston  Wolfe,  ...  • 

air  vives.  Mr.  Wolfe’s  second  wife  was  I  am  a  publisher  who  started  as  a  printer 

Eniuloves  of  his  newsoaoers  his  shoe  -M>ss  Della  Mitchell  Burns,  who  is  now  who  w^alked  up  on  front  porches  and 

interests  and  banks  were  namk  as  naU  abroad.  His  brother,  Harry  P.  Wolfe,  knocked  on  doors  selling  circulation  and 

to™  for  his  ■‘f  .«n  sister^  Mrs.  H.  A  Houstle  and  ““'ll  SSsiof " “"Scidjn 

in  Br»d  Street  Presbyterian  .  Church,  got  into  the  bu“oK 

Columbus,  followed  b>  burial  in  Green  _ _ _ _  when  I  get  the  Emporia  Gazette 

Lawn  Cemetery.  j,gre  in  town — I  have  been  here  now  two 

The  influence  ot  his  aggressive  and  CHANGES  IN  OKMULGEE  weeks— I 

many-sided  personality  was  shown  iinme-  columns,  and  am  vastly  more  interested  in 

diatcly  after  his  death  in  expressions  of  j  g  Lewis  of  Wichita  Beacon  New  that  than  I  am  in  the  editorial  page.  And 

regret  and  tribute  frpm  leaders  m  poll-  ««  •  Time*  Editor _ Other  Shifts  f  sav  that  not  because  I  am  not  inter- 

tics,  business,  finance  and  the  church.  Manag  ng  Times  Eitor  Other  bhitts  rainbows  which  glitter 

In  all  these  lines  he  had  been  promi-  Joe  N.  Croom,  ^itorial  director  of  the  editorial  pages  of  all  papers,  but 

nent.  He  was  a  close  friend  and  adviser  Okmulgee  Txmes-Dcmocrat  has  recently  j  interested  in  the  revolution ; 

of  governors  and  presidents.  He  was  a  reconstructed  the  staff  of  both  papers.  revolution  comes  not  from  the 

firm  believer  in  the  late  President  Wil-  The  changes  include.  editorial  page,  not  from  the  news  page, 

son’s  foreign  policy  and  Vance  McCor-  J.  S.  ^\vis,  former  state  edition  editor  advertising  page. 

mick,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na-  of  the  Wxchita  Beacon,  as  managing  e  i-  “Xhe  golden  quest  of  humanity  for  the  Germany  Jan. 
tional  Committee  in  1916,  ascribed  Wil-  tor  of  the  Oktnulgee  Times,  succeeding  2,000  years  has  been  a  quest  for  self-  former  editor 
son’s  carrying  of  Ohio  in  that  year  and  James  H.  Monihan,  rpigned  to  become  How  do  you  get  self-respect?  was  fined  500 

his  consequent  reelcction  to_  Mr.  Wolfe  s  Irxbune.  ymj  having  all  the  benefits  of  ticers  of  the  G 

influence.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Presi-  Dick  Hyland,  former  police  reporter  civilization  which  you  strive  to  make.  Two  article 
dent  Coolidge  and  several  times  was  JcKksomnlle  {Fia.)  Tinxes-Union,  as  city  ^y^gther  you  are  under  a  plugged  hat  or  displaying  a  f 

called  to  the  White  House  for  con-  the  Daily  Democrat,  succeeding  ^vhether  you  are  a  man  in  the  street.  You  the  vessel’s  v 

ferences.  Richard  Maher,  resigned  to  enter  the  g^j  self-respect  out  of  the  things  that  formed  the  ba 

In  Columbus  he  was  counted  among  weekly  field.  r  you  enjoy,  out  of  the  things  that  you  the  editor.  T 

the  foremost  citizens.  He  was  the  chief  James  E.  O  Brien,  oil  editor  ot  the  {^gve.  represented  a 

sponsor  of  the  civic  center,  supporting  Democrat,  resigned,  has  been  succeeded  "Now,  what  stimulates  you  to  get  those  mitting  the  trut 
the  late  Frank  L.  Packard,  architect,  in  by  How^ard  Barman,  formerly  of  the  " 

his  plans  for  it.  He  gave  the  city  a  50-  Tampa  (Fla.)  Telegram.  _  I - - — — - ^ .  ' — .:.-b 

acre  addition  to  Franklin  Park.  He  was  John  Owen,  state  editor,  formerly  ot 

a  generous  donor  to  Columbus  churches,  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe,  has  been  given  I  -  ^ — z - ■  -  -'r 


TRUTH  NO  DEFENSE 


Q^Daily  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City  'umes 


Substantial 

circulation  gains 
marked  the  year  1926 
for  the  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times.  These  two  Okla¬ 
homa  newspapers  are 

read  by  98%  of  the 

families  of  Oklahoma 
City  and  by  64%  of  the 
families  in  its  trading 
area. 

Here  are  the 

Circulation 

Figures: 

Comb.  Sunday 

Net  Paid  Dally  Oklahoman 

.  1926 .  143,919  88,741 

.  132,062  85,573 

GAINS  _  11,857  3,168 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 


December,  1926 


The  average  net  paid  circulation  of 
THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per  Sunday 
for  the  month  of  December,  1926, 
was  193,969. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  Hiwan  STTN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

New  York  Chicago  Kanaaa  City  Detroit  Atlanu  San  Franciaco 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


IS  NOT  A 


STATE,  BUT 
IT  IS  THE 


13th  MARKET 

EM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Here  in  a  radius  of  20  miles  160,000  families  live, 
love,  labor  and  read  newspapers! 

AND  1 15,730  OF  THEM 

read  daily.  The  Washington  Times,  evening; 
The  Washington  Herald,  morning. 


TO  CAPITALIZE  THE  CAPITAL 
USE  THESE  NEWSPAPERS! 


®he  ilaoh^^graUi  %  Big  Sunday 


1ME5 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE  .  9  East  40th  St^  New  York 
H.  A.  KOEHLER.  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago  FRANKLIN  PAYNE,  Book-Tower  Bklg.,  Detroit 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TESTIFIES  TO  VALUE 
OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Spent  $31,000  in  Dailies  During  1926  to  Tell  Its  Story — 6,400 
Coupons  Clipped  from  Newspaper  Ads  Returned — 
Larger  Program  Planned  for  1927 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


Own  a  Farm  Home  in 

NewHampshire 


Farm  Homes  at  Moderate  Cost 

The  New  Hampshire  Department  of  the  larger  villages,  near  schools,  uhurches  and 
Agriculture  has  compiled  a  list  of  farms  country  clubs.  All  revel  in  the  wonderful  air 
throughout  the  state  that  are  available  for  and  scenery  of  the“Land of  ScenicSplendor.” 

purchase.  Locations,  descriptions  and  prices  „  j  r 

are  included.  Here  are  attractive  possibilities  Some  of  these  farms  are  well  suited  for  fruit 

for  specialized  farming  or  delightful  homes.  culture,  poultry  raising  and  daiiying.  A  large 

summer  population  and  the  accessibility  of  big 
Wouldn  t  you  like  to  have  .T  cozy  home  in  markets  provide  a  convenient  and  steady 

rural  New  Hampshire  ?  One  with  a  few  acres  ^1,  Hampshire  farm  products, 

for  a  garden,  a  small  fruit  orchard,  and  sugar 

maples  in  the  wood  lot?  Or  one  of  larger  size  ^  ■ 

where  commercial  farming  may  be  carried  ‘  t  cou^r.  fori  is  ; 

,  .  ,  j  n  list  of  farms,  prices  and  irrms.  Also  h 

on  ?  They  are  here,  large  and  small,  as  the  conwininj  1 77  New  / , 

purchaser  may  desire.  Hampshire  (.iciures  beautifully  'I 

What  a  place  to  live,  to  bring  up  the  chil-  prinud  in  rolograt-nre.  / 

dren,  to  retain  health  and  win  happine^  in  state  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  I 

the  sunshine  of  the  great  out-oMoors!  To  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 

raise  your  own  food  and  gather  it  fresh  from  _ L  . 

tree  and  vine ;  and  learn  to  know  the  flowers  |  SEND  THIS  COUPON  |  I 

and  the  birds!  I  Stau  of  New  Hampshire  Publicity  Bmeau.  I  I 

I  4  Park  St-s  Coocord,  N.  H. 

Many  families  have  bought  such  farm  ,  ^ye  send  mfocmatioo  checked.  I 

,  ,  __  __  a  .  c*  1-  *  □  Farm  Home*  □  Fruit  Farming  I  ' 

homes  in  New  Hampshire.  Some  live  on  |  □  Book  of  N.H.  Picture.  □  Poultry  Raisin,  I 

them  all  the  year  ’round,  others  only  in  |  '  ! 

Summer  or  vacation  time.  Many  are  near  .  [  1 

I  City  estate .  . .  , 


siiuwshoeing  and  tobogganing.  The  state 
board  ran  a  series  of  tour  advertisements 
in  January,  featuring  the  joys  and  thrills 
of  winter  sports  and  listing  dates  and 
places,  in  the  Boston  Globe  and  Boston 
Transcript.  This  stimulated  winter  busi¬ 
ness. 

Down  in  Florida  many  people  from 
all  over  the  country  were  basking  in 
much-advertised  sunshine.  To  make 
them  start  to  think  of  summer,  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  with  the  message  “Plan 
now  for  a  summer  vacation  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  land  of  scenic  splendor," 
was  released  in  February  and  March  in 
Il'cst  Palm  Beach  Post,  Jacksonville 
Times-Union,  Miami  Herald,  St.  Peters- 
Imrg  Times,  St.  Petersburg  Independent. 

Even  more  inquiries  were  produced 
early  last  summer  from  a  varied  series  of 
good-size  copy,  which  played  up  the  name 
of  the  -State  and  the  slogan,  “Land  of 
-scenic  splendor,”  with  a  trademark,  show¬ 
ing  the  “old  man  of  the  mountain.” 

From  July  12  to  19,  a  party  of  125 
newspaper  men  and  women  was  enter¬ 
tained.  Invitations  were  issued  personally 
by  Governor  Winant.  The  state  board 
paid  all  fares. 

However,  it  is  significant  that  the  state 
board  did  not  attempt  to  rely  on  this 
method  of  publicity  alone.  Its  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  during  May  and  June  had  run 
in  the  Bost-'ii  Globe,  Christian  Science 
■Monitor,  Boston  Herald,  Boston  Trans¬ 
cript.  New  York  Times,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  Washington  Star, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  News, 
.Vc7C'  York  .American  and  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  However,  the  visit  from  outside 
newspapermen  did  result  in  a  much  wider 
understanding  of  the  “Granite  State.” 


Replies  from  as  far  away  as  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Switzerland  have  been  received 
from  advertising. 

In  co-operation  with  newspaper  editors 
of  the  state  and  with  their  encourage¬ 
ment,  a  series  of  articles,  “What  can  be 
done  in  New  Hampshire,”  true  stories  of 
real  people  who  have  succeeded  in  the 
Granite  State,  by  R.  S.  Hunt,  a  newspa¬ 
per  man,  has  been  furnished  without  cost 
in  syndicate  form,  with  release  dates,  to 
the  press  of  the  state. 

card,  “New  Hampshire  apples,  ideal 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  produce 
apples  of  superior  color,  texture,  flavor 
and  quality,”  has  been  lithographed  in 
150,000  quantity  and  furnished  free  to 
apple  packers  approved  by  the  State  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture.  Hand-lettered 
reminder  copy  about  the  apples  apneared 
nine  times  during  October  and  November 
in  the  Boston  dailies. 

.\  road,  map,  a  rotogravure  scenic  book 
and  a  list  of  farms  for  sale  have  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  board. 

Like  all  movements  of  this  kind,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  “sell  the  idea”  within 
the  state.  Co-operation  has  been  obtained 
from  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rotary.  Kiwanis,  Lions  and  Exchange 
Clubs,  Granges,  women’s  clubs,  and  all 
state  departments.  Roth  Republican  and 
Democratic  platforms  contained  a  plank, 
advocating  the  state  publicity  work. 

“You  can  readily  see  the  publicity 
board’s  apprai.sal  of  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,”  points  out  Donald  D. 
Tuttle,  the  executive  secretary,  “when  you 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  thus 
far  we  have  used  newspapers  only  and 
have  spent  to  date  approximately  $31,- 
.500  in  the  newspapers.” 


The  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle 

during  1926 
carried 


17,375,476 

lines  of  advertising 


Specimen  of  State  copy. 


'T'HE  state  of  New  Hampshire  has 
placed  itself  in  a  new  light  before 
the  country  within  two  years  through  a 
ver.satile  use  of  newspaper  advertising, 
supplemented  by  other  incidental  ingeni¬ 
ous  plans.  Two  newspaper  publishers 
have  shared  in  this  accomplishment, 
which  has  been  financed  by  private  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  state  funds. 

bill  was  submitted  to  the  state  legis¬ 
lature,  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  state 
publicity  board  and  carrying  with  it  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  two-year 
period  ending  July  1,  1927.  This  was 
supplemented  by  another  $50,000  raised 
by  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
promised  when  the  bill  was  sponsored. 

.\rthur  B.  Rotch,  editor  of  the  Milford 
Cabinet,  H.  Stewart  Bosson,  a  Meredith 
real  estate  man,  and  .\rthur  S.  Morris, 
publisher  of  the  Littleton  Courier,  com¬ 
posed  the  board.  The  first  thing  the 
board  did  on  meeting  late  in  May,  1925, 
was  to  arrange  for  a  five  weeks’  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  following  nine  newspapers ; 

Nezt'  York  Times.  Ne7U  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Washington  Star,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  Boston  Globe,  Christian 
.Science  Monitor  and  Boston  Transcript. 
Time  W'as  short  but,  due  to  the  flexibility 
of  newspaper  advertising,  it  proved  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  insertions  going  June  13. 
There  were  five  pieces  of  copy,  two  510 


lines  each  (170  x  three  columns),  two 
of  480  lines  (160  x  three  columns)  and 
one  of  600  lines  (300  lines  x  two  col¬ 
umns). 

At  the  same  time  the  board  authorizeel 
the  publication  of  50,000  copies  of  a  16- 
page  folder  in  five  colors,  a  book  on  fruit 
farming  by  Andrew  L.  Fqjker,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  state  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture  (built  to  “sell”  the  state  as  the  logi¬ 
cal  place  for  raising  fruits),  and  a  little 
book  on  poultry  raising.  • 

Mr.  Bosson  undertook  the  temporary 
management  of  a  state  information  pub¬ 
licity  office,  centrally  located  at  Concord, 
the  capital,  until  Donald  D.  Tuttle  be¬ 
came  executive  secretary. 

More  than  6,400  coupons-  from  the 
newspaper  advertising  were  received  and 
followed  up.  In  addition.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  booklets  were  placed  in  many  hotels. 
Reproductions  of  the  advertising,  with  a 
summin'’  up  of  the  work  done,  were 
mailed  to  the  state’s  resorts.  The  pub¬ 
licity  office  has  obtained  and  distributed 
many  folders  published  by  individual  state 
interests.  Hundreds  of  people  called  per¬ 
sonally  for  information.  The  state’s  ac¬ 
tivities  were  launched.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  already  had  begun  to  get  in  its  ben¬ 
eficial  work  t 

Came  winter. ' 

Many  towns  were  planning  winter 
sports  carnivals,  w’ith  skiing,  skating. 


They  gained  in  all  departments  local,  for¬ 
eign,  and  classified,  ■with  a  total  net  gain  of 
nearly  one  and  a  half  million  lines. 

The  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE  carried 
more  advertising  than  the  next  Rochester 
newspaper  by  3,794,502  lines. 

The  Circulation  of  the  DEMOCRAT  & 
CHRONICLE  is  over  80,000  daily  and  over 
86,000  Sunday,  which  is  10,000  more  than 
the  nearest  daily  newspaper  and  over  20,000 
more  than  the  nearest  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE  is 
Rochester’s  leading  newspaper  from  every 
standpoint. 


In  Charge  of  National  Advertising 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  15,  1927 


Advertising  Records 

1926 

The  New  York  Times  in  1926  continued  its  leadership  over  all 
other  New  York  newspapers  in  total  volume  of  advertising 
published.  The  Times  printed  29,782,028  agate  lines,  nearly 
11,000,000  lines  more  than  the  next  New  York  newspaper  and 
a  gain  of  1,581,584  lines  over  its  own  record  of  1925. 

In  high  character  of  advertising  The  New  York  Times  sur¬ 
passes  all  other  newspapers.  Thousands  of  lines  were  excluded 
from  The  Times  because  the  advertisements  did  not  meet  the 
standards  of  its  censorship. 

Of  Dry  Goods  and  Women’s  Specialty  Shop  advertising, 

The  New  York  Times  published  6,129,491  agate  lines  in  1926, 
an  excess  of  1,681,416  lines  over  the  next  New  York  morning 
newspaper. 

In  these  important  classifications  The  New  York  Times  in 
1926  led  all  other  New  York  newspapers,  morning  and  evening: 


THE  TIMES 

Second  Newipaper 

Times  Excess. 

Afats  Line.. 

Arate  Lines. 

Arate  Lines. 

National  . 

. 6,953,367 

5,652,444 

1,300,923 

Automobiles  . 

. 1,723,127 

1,454,210 

268,917 

Financial  . 

. 3,225,022 

1,620,533 

1,604,489 

Real  Estate  . 

. 5,002,683 

2,574,746 

2,427,937 

Men’s  Wear  . 

. 1,156,888 

831,299 

325,589 

Rotogravure  . 

. 1,184,046 

532,572 

651,474 

Resorts  and  Travel  . 

. 1,325,022 

1,186,575 

138,447 

Books  and  Periodicals  . 

. 1,202,902 

689,615 

513,288 

Schools  and  Colleges  . 

.  205,801 

87,918 

117,883 

Building  Material  . 

.  280,079 

228,925 

51,154 

The  financial  and  rotogravure  advertising  published  in  The  New  York  Times  in  1926 
teas  greater  in  volume  than  in  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world.  Of  financial  adver¬ 
tising  announcements  approximating  J.iO.WOO  worth  of  space  were  refused  through  The 
Times  censorship  regulations. 


Sfee  iNjenir  Uixifk 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  15,  1927 


FRANK  L.  STANTON,  COLUMNIST  AND 
GEORGIA’S  POET  LAUREATE  DIES 

Was  Member  of  Atlanta  Constitution  Staff  40  Years  and  One 
of  South’s  Best  Loved  Writers — Wrote 
“Mighty  Lak  a  Rose” 


pKANK  L.  STANTON,  70,  poet 
laureate  of  Georgia  and  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  for 
40  years,  dietl  at  his  home,  Friday,  Jan. 


Frank  L.  Stanton 

7.  Among  Mr.  Stanton’s  best  known 
poems  are  “Mighty  Lak  a  Rose,’’  “Li'l 
Feller"  and  “Just  a  Wearyin’  for  You.” 

Frank  Lebby  Stanton  was  a  newspaper¬ 
man  with  the  soul  of  a  poet.  The  poet 
laureate  of  Georgia  became  a  master  of 
the  art  at  an  early  age,  by  reading  the 
world’s  best  verse.  As  a  result,  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  South’s  sweetest  singers 
and  best  loved  writers. 

Asking  nothing  of  life  but  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  kindly  love  and  true  poetry 
of  his  soul,  Mr.  Stanton  received  mere 
pittances  for  some  of  his  most  popular 
works,  and  kept  sublimely  aloof  from 
the  jazz  of  the  times. 

The  note  of  cheer  tliat  graced  Mr. 
Stanton’s  “Just  From  Georgia”  column 
in  the  Constitution  for  forty  years  was 
evident  in  his  last  work.  On  Christmas 
Day  the  column  appeared  for  the  last 
time.  On  the  next  day  he  was  indisposed 
and  several  days  later  became  gravely  ill. 

Mr.  Stanton’s  death  marks  the  passing 
of  the  last  of  a  trio  of  illustrious  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
— Henry  W.  Grady,  famous  .orator,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  Uncle 
Remus  stories,  and  finally,  Georgia’s  poet 
laureate. 

In  addition  to  their  friendship  and  as 
sociation  on  the  Constitution  the  three 
had  much  in  common.  Each,  though 
famous  in  a  chosen  field,  was  a  first-class 
newspaper  man,  ready  at  a  moment’s 
notice  to  jump  into  harness  and  turn  out 
routine  copy  when  needed.  .And  each 
had  that  utter  simplicity  that  is  so  often 
the  mark  of  true  greatness. 

It  was  Harris  who  first  discovered  the 
genius  of  Stanton  and  urged  him  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Constitution.  .And  it 
was  Grady  who  first  hired  him  and  there¬ 
after  gave  him  every  encouragement. 

Bill  Green,  now  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  force  but  36  years  ago  office 
boy  for  Grady,  gives  an  engaging  de¬ 
scription  of  hiring  of  Stanton.  He  tells 
of  Harris  leading  a  shy  and  reluctant 
Stanton  toward  the  sanctorum  of  the 
great  Gradv,  of  the  poet’s  look  of  abject 
misery  as  his  friend  entered  Grady’s  room 
to  prepare  for  the  interview  and  finally 
of  his  precipitate  flight  down  the  nearby 
stairs  before  Harris  could  return  to  lead 
him  in.  It  was  some  hours  later  before 
Harris  recaptured  his  friend  and  persuad¬ 
ed  him  to  meet  Grady,  who  at  once  estab¬ 
lished  the  connection  between  the  paper 


and  the  poet  which  was  to  last  for  nearly 
two  score  years. 

Stanton  received  his  newspaper  school¬ 
ing  as  a  country  editor,  publishing  the 
Sniitlivilic  (Ga.)  Nnas,  and  later  work¬ 
ing  under  John  Temple  Graves  on  the 
Rome  (Ga.  )  Tribune.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  his  life  that  he  established  that 
close  connection  with  the  soil  and  every- 
dav  country  life  that  was  to  tint  the  great 
majority  of  his  songs  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Reminiscent  of  this  time  are  those 
lines  still  freiiuently  printed  in  country 
papers  throughout  the  south : 

“They’ve  stolen  the  editor's  scissors. 

They’ve  tried  to  muzzle  the  press. 

Hut  the  editor  Rot  out  his  Barlow  knife 
So  the  paper’ll  come  out,  I  guess.” 

Stanton’s  utter  freedom  from  affecta¬ 
tion  and  literary  pose  was  accom¬ 
panied  bv  a  shyness  which  effectively 
barred  all  attempts  to  exploit  him  at 
public  function.  “Stanton  days”  could 
be  established  and  celebrations  held  in 
his  honor  by  literary  clubs,  but  the 
“honoree”  would  always  be  conspicuous 
by  his  absence. 

Hidden  away  in  his  little  cubby-hole  of 
an  office,  surrounded  by  a  litter  of  papers 
and  piles  of  dust  covered  books,  the 
Georgia  poet  would  be  found  by  a  few 
choice  spirits,  working  away  as  usual  at 
his  daily  column,  “Just  From  Georgia.” 

Although  his  output  ranged  from  hu¬ 
morous  jingles  to  poems  of  recognized 
and  outstanding  worth,  such  as  “St. 
Michael’s  Bells,”  Stanton  himself  would 
never  admit  that  he  was  much  of  a  poet. 

“I’ve  written  a  few  lines  that  are  fairly 
good,”  he  would  sF.y,  “but  how  far  they 
fall  below  the  Vi.,ion.” 

Innocent  of  all  commercialism,  Stan¬ 
ton  realized  little  or  nothing  from  his 
songs  which  are  now  being  sung  around 
the  world.  In  fact  he  got  but  $300  for 
two  of  his  most  famous  poems,  “Just  a 
Wearyin’  For  You,”  and  “Mighty  Lak  a 
Rose.”  The  latter  he  published  in  copy¬ 
right  form  and  the  first  thing  he  knew 
it  was  being  sold,  set  to  music  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  American  composer. 

“A  representative  of  the  composer’s 
widow  came  to  see  me  about  it,”  he  said. 
“He  was  a  mighty  nice  young  fellow, 
apologized  for  the  mistake  and  offered 
me  $150  for  the  use  of  the  words.  “Well” 
he  continued,  “I  happened  to  be  short  of 
cash  and  he  was  such  a  nice  young  man 
that  I  took  the  $150.” 

That  the  Georgia  poet  knew  death  was 
approaching  and  faced  it  fearlessly  is 
indicated  by  the  poem  found  by  members 
of  his  family  among  his  papers.  It  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Going  Home 

Adieu,  sweet  friends. — I  have  waited  long 

To  hear  the  message  that  calls  me  home, 
.\nd  now  it  comes  like  a  low,  sweet  song 

Of  welcome  over  the  river’s  foam; 

And  my  heart  shall  ache  and  my  feet  shall  roam 

No  more — no  more:  I  am  going  home! 
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Home!  where  no  storm — where  no  tempest  raves. 

In  the  light  of  the  calm,  eternal  day; 

Where  no  willows  weep  over  lonely  graves 

.\nd  the  tears  from  our  eyelids  are  kissed 
away. 

And  my  soul  shall  sigh,  and  my  feet  shall  roam 

No  more — no  more:  I  am  going  home! 

.Among  the  poet’s  best  songs  was  “This 
World,"  a  single  stanza  of  four  lines : 

This  world  that  we’re  a-livin’  in 
Is  mighty  hard  to  beat; 

You  git  a  thorn  in  every  rose — 

But  ain’t  the  roses  sweet? 

In  the  poem  “Marcelle”  Stanton’s 
friends  believe  he  reached  his  greatest 
height  of  heart  appeal.  Stanton’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Marcelle,  was  dangerously  ill  and 
believed  to  be  dying.  The  poet,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief,  sang  out  the  agony 
of  his  soul  in  a  poem. 

“Mighty  Lak  a  Rose”  inspired  Ethel- 
bert  Nevin,  an  .American  composer,  to 
write  a  musical  setting.  Carrie  Jacobs 
Bond,  another  American,  wrote  the 
music  to  “Just  A- Wearyin’  for  You.” 
Edward  Kneisel  wrote  the  music  for 
“Li’l  Feller.” 

Several  collections  of  his  poems  have 
been  published  in  book  form,  the  first 
appearing  in  1892  under  the  title:  “Songs 
of  the  Soil.”  In  1899  another  collection, 
“Comes  One  With  a  Song,”  appeared, 
and  in  1900  he  published  “Songs  From 
Dixie.”  Up  From  Georgia”  appeared  in 
1902  and  his  last  published  volume. 
“Little  Folks  Down  South,”  came  from 
the  press  in  1904. 

In  1925  Governor  Clifford  Walker  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation  making  Mr.  Stanton 
poet  laureate  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  born  in  Qiarleston, 
S.  C.,  on  Feb.  22,  1857,  the  son  of  Val¬ 
entine  and  Rebecca  Stanton.  The  Civil 
War  and  reconstruction  period  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  much  schooling,  so 
apprenticeship  in  a  printing  office  had  to 
serve  instead. 

Mr.  Stanton  left  a  wife,  the  former 
Miss  Leone  Josey  of  Smithville.  Ga. ;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Percy  .A.  McGahee,  and 
two  sons,  Frank  L.  Jr.  and  Val  Stanton. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Stanton 
home  Sunday  afternoon. 


DALE  TRIAL  UNFAIR 
PROSECUTOR  SAYS 

Official  Who  Took  Office  Jan.  1,  Filet 
Confession  of  Error  to  Aid  Muncie 
Editor  in  Getting  New 
Trial 


Prosecuting  .Attorney  Joseph  Davis  at 
Muncie,  Ind.,  who  took  office  Jan.  1,  has 
come  to  the  assistance  of  George  R.  Dale, 
editor  of  the  Mtineie  Democrat,  who  has 
been  hailed  into  court  on  numerous 
charges  in  the  last  three  years,  by  tiling 
a  confession  of  error  setting  forth  that 
Dale  did  not  have  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  in  the  Raymond  Warner  criminal 
libel  case,  in  which  Dale  was  held  guilty, 
fined  $400  and  sentenced  to  90  days  on 
the  penal  farm. 

Dale  has  a  motion  for  new  trial  pend¬ 
ing  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  says  it 
should  be  granted. 

The  confession  sets  forth  that  several 
of  the  jurors  called  for  service  in  the 
case  were  close  relatives  of  persons,  some 
public  officials,  attacked  by  Dale  in  his 
paper  and  that  they  w'ere  permitted  to 
sit  on  the  jury  over  Dale’s  objections. 
Dale  had  attempted  to  set  off  these  jurors 
for  cause  after  all  his  peremptory  chal¬ 
lenges  had  been  used,  but  in  each  in¬ 
stance  was  overrruled  by  the  court.  The 
prosecutor  closes  his  statement,  “the  rec¬ 
ord  in  this  case  sufficiently  discloses  that 
the  defendant  did  not  have  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  before  an  impartial  jury.” 

Warner,  who  won  his  suit  for  libel, 
was  a  juror  in  another  case  in  which 
Dale  was  convicted  of  contempt  of  court. 
The  libel  action  was  brought  on  by  an 
editorial  by  Dale  connecting  Warner 
with  liquor  interests. 


HEARST  EXECUTIVES  TO  MEET 

Publishers,  promotion  managers  and 
managers  of  Hearst  newspapers  will  hold 
their  annual  convention  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1  and  2. 


Climbing/ 

With  the  amazing  record  of 

21,200,163 

Agate  Lines  of  Advertising,  the 

Evening 

assumes  Second  Place  among  the  Nation’s 
six  day  newspapers  in  total  volume  of 
Advertising  published  during  1926. 


Eugene  W.  Farrell 

Businesi  and  Advertinng  Manager 

215-221  Market  Street 
Newark  New  Jersey 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

GenerrU  Advertising  Representatives 

Chicago  Detroit 


San  Francisco 
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MR.  F.  R.  STARBUCK. 

managing  editor. 

RACINE  JOURNAL-NEWS: 

Nothing  is  more  encouraging  to  a  sales¬ 
man  starting  on  a  long  trip  than  to  get  a 
good  order  in  the  first  town  he  visits.  Your 
order  for  "Farm  Editor’s  Service”  and 
“Boys’  and  Girls’  Service”  is  a  mighty  good 
send-ofi  for  Mr.  Tinzmann  on  his  long  ten- 
week  western  jaunt. 

MR.  W.  F.  WILEY. 
general  MANAGER. 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER: 

In  sending  in  your  contract  for  the 
“Church  Page  Service”  Ed  Dolbey  says : 
“Of  all  the  times  I  have  ever  called  on  Mr. 
Wiley  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  I  have 
never  seen  him  so  favorably  impressed  with 
anything  as  with  this  service.”  All  of  which 
is  most  gratifying  to  us.  We  will  try  hard 
to  make  the  service  more  than  live  up  to 
your  expectations.  ^  ^ 

HAGENBECK  TIERGARTEN, 

HAMBURG.  GERMANY: 

No,  we  have  never  syndicated  any  wild 
animals  to  newspapers.  Nevertheless  we  are 
quite  interested  in  the  suggestion  of  your 
American  representative,  Mr.  John  T.  Ben¬ 
son,  that  we  might  assist  in  doing  so.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Atlanta  Journal  bought  a 
pair  of  tigers  and  that  many  newspapers  have 
purchased  reindeers  at  Christmas  time.  Per¬ 
haps  yours  is  a  new  field  for  syndicates  to 
look  into. 

•  *  « 

MR.  HARRY  B.  McNEAL, 

PUBLISHER. 

GOLFERS’  MAGAZINE: 

We  are  pleased,  indeed,  to  hear  that  you 
have  sign^  another  year’s  contract  with 
Barrie  Payne  to  contribute  a  humorous  golf 
article  every  month  to  your  columns.  You 
coudn’t  find  anywhere  in  the  country  a 
better  man  to  do  it.  His  midget  golf  comic 
"McDuffer”  which  we  handle  is  a  big  suc- 

.  .  . 

MR.  H.  A.  TRASK. 

ASST.  MANAGING  EDITOR, 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH: 

Your  decision  to  add  John  H.  Striebel  to 
the  long  list  of  eminent  artists,  who  have  a 
part  in  the  making  of  the  Sunday  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  is  a  noteworthy  one.  Like  many 
others  of  your  contributing  artist^  Striebel 
if  unsurpassed  in  the  particular  field  in 
which  he  specializes.  In  the  sketching  of 
true-to-life  babies  he  is  the  absolute  leader 
of  them  all. 

•  •  • 

MR.  CHARLES  FELL, 

MANAGING  EDITOR. 

BIRMINGHAM  NEWS: 

Mr.  W.  B.  Morgan,  our  managing  editor, 
who  visited  you  recently,  is  still  talking 
about  your  paper,  your  men  and  your  plant. 
He  tells  us  that  you  treated  him  royally. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Morgan  has  charge  of  the 
production  of  our  "Boys’  and  Gins’  Serv- 
Ke,”  he  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
excellent  local  boys’  and  girls’  page  which 
you  are  operating. 

•  •  • 

BOBBY  CRUICKSHANK, 

LOS  ANGELES  OPEN  CHAMPION: 

Congratulations  on  your  winning  the  Los 
Angeles  Open  Championship  last  week.  Of 
the  twenty  odd  leading  professional  golfers 
who  have  been  contributing  their  writings 
to  our  “Golf  as  Champions  Play  it”  during 
the  past  three  years,  none  has  been  more  re¬ 
liable  or  more  trustworthy  than  you.  When¬ 
ever  we  send  you  a  bunch  of  golfers’  ques¬ 
tions,  we  are  confident  that  they  are  going 
to  be  answered  completely  and  in  a  most 
interesting  way. 

MR.  MOSES  STRAUSS, 

MANAGING  EDITOR. 

CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR: 

“Clear,  catchy,  plain  as  A-B-C.  —  It 
tells  the  consumer  why  he  should  believe  an 
ad.  It  is  a  service  to  the  advertiser  because 
it  makes  the  reader  inclined  to  buy  only  ad¬ 
vertised  goods.”  Your  enthusiastic  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  “Ad-Practice”  articles  by  Joseph 
Schmidt  and  Smith  B.  Quayle,  which  you 
have  published  weekly  for  two  years,  is  most 
encouraging.  We  have  already  placed  these 
articles  in  a  number  of  other  papers  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  keep  on  doing  so. 

MR.  W.  H.  PICKETT. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MGR., 
INpiANAPOLIS  NEWS: 

Mr.  M.  B.  Conhaim,  Director  of  Sales 
and  Services  for  the  Meyer  Both  Company, 
told  us  that,  as  a  subscriber  to  the  “Meyer 
Both  Classified  Service,”  now  merged  with 
the  “Associated  Editors  Classified  Service,” 
you  were  always  particularly  interested  in 
the  quality  of  the  art.  Don’t  worry.  We 
xte  going  to  use  the  same  art.  Our  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Meyer  Both  Company 
provides  for  the  inclusion  of  their  art  in  our 
•ervice  hereafter. 


ASSOCIATED  EDITORS, 
INC. 

440  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago 

Send  samples,  quote  prices  of 

AUTO  EDITOR’S 
SERVICE 

including  “Motor  Show  Supple¬ 
ment”  and  monthly  books  of 
proofs  to  be  used  by  our  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising  solicitors. 

NAME 

PAPER 
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CREAM  OF  WHEAT  COMPANY  PUSHING 
PROPAGANDA  INTO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Has  Complete  Plan  for  Linking  Its  Product  with  Teaching  of 
Nutrition  Through  “Contests” — Teachers  Asked 
to  Aid  in  Exploiting  Pupils 


Composition  of  Ads.”  The  Hon.  W.  I.  M.  £.  FOSTER  HONORED 

Glover,  second  assistant  postmaster  gen-  _ 

eral,  also  gave  an  address  and  Norman  Former  Houston  Publisher  Made  l.if^ 


J.  Radder  of  the  department  of  journal-  Member  of  Typographical  Union 
ism,  Indiana  University,  spoke  on  The 

Small  City  Daily  and  the  Country  e.  Foster,  former  publisher  of  the 

Weekly.  Houston  Chronicle,  was  presented  with 

The  Friday  morning  session  opened  at  ,  t.  u-  •  n 

10  o’clock  with  reports  of  the  secretary  honorary  membership  in  the  Houston 
and  treasurer.  Homer  McKee,  head  of  Typographical  Union  by  that  organiza- 
the  Homer  McKee  Company,  Inc.,  was  tion  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  union 


^REAM  of  Wheat  Company,  Minne-  that  a  star  be  given  to  the  row  or  table  in  Indiana.”  W.  H.  Johnson  of  ' 
apolis  manufacturers  of  a  breakfast  whose  pupils  had  the  best  record  for  eat-  land  spoke  on  “Newspaper  Ethics.” 


the  first  speaker  talking  on  “Advertising  afternoon,  Jan.  2. 

table  in  Indiana.  vV.  H.  Johnson  of  Lleve-  j  i-j 


cereal,  is  conducting  one  of  the  boldest  'ug  ‘  cooked  cereal  ;  that  the  children  W  ill  B.  Maddox,  e( 
commercial  exploitations  of  the  public  write  pledge  cards  agreeing  to  eat  “cooked  field  \eu-s,  presided 
schools  that  has  yet  been  attempted  either  cereal”;  that  they  make  up  jingles  such  members  and  their 


id  spoke  on  “Newspaper  Ethics.”  engraved  solid  gold  membership 

Will  B.  Maddox,  editor  of  the  Blooni-  'Y*®  presented  to  Mf-  F^oster  by 


nationally  or  in  Indiana. 

A  carefully  prepared  scheme  for  link¬ 
ing  Cream  of  Wheat  with  the  teaching 
of  nutrition  in  the  public  schools  has  been 


“Hoi  cereals  like  Cream  of  Wheat 
Are  the  best  for  me  to  eat.” 

In  addition  to  these  activities  designed 


elaborately  staged  and  according  to  the  to  increase  the  use  of  the  food  product, 

advertising  of  the  company  has  been  in-  the  company  suggested  that  cooking  class 

troduced  in  more  than  30,000  school  instructors  be  asked  to  teach  how  to  cook 

rooms.  Cream  of  Wheat  and  that  where  school 


rooms.  Cream  ot  VV  heat  and  that  where  school 

In  addition  to  furnishing  free  to  the  lunches  are  served,  a  “cooked  cereal” 
schools  pictures  and  slogans  for  the  such  as  Cream  of  Wheat  be  served, 
school  room,  the  Cream  of  Wheat  Com-  “From  these  facts,”  the  company  says, 
pany  volunteers  to  send  a  sample  of  its  “the  children  will  learn  that  cooked  wheat 
product  to  each  pupil  engaged  in  one  of  cereals,  such  as  Cream  of  Wheat,  are 
its  “contests,”  which  contest  consist  of  energ;y  producers  and  should  be  included 
writing  essays  on  the  advantages  of  in  the  breakfast  menus.” 

cereals  for  breakfast  or  showing  that  the  - 

largest  number  of  children  in  a  given  REPUBLICAN  EDITORS  MEET 

group  have  eaten  some  kind  of  a  cereal  - 

for  breakfast  each  day  during  the  Indiana  Group  Holds  Two-Day  Session 


field  XcTji's,  presided  at  a  luncheon  for  J-  Maginms,  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
members  and  their  wives.  Speakers  ^  t- 

were  Charles  Ryder  of  the  Coni’erse  .  f^endship  for  Mr.  Foster 

Journal  and  Mrs.  Harriet  R.  Pierce  of  *®  this  unusual  offer  made,  Mr.  Magm- 

the  Clinton  Clintonian.  ms  said.  Not  for  any  political  reasons 

The  convention  closed  with  a  banquet  reasons  that  might  materially  ad- 

at  6:30  Friday  evening.  vance  the  union  or  any  of  its  members 

_  do  we  make  him  a  member  of  the  high- 

LIBEL  HEARING  POSTPONED  est  degree  in  our  organization.  It  is 

done  through  friendship  for  one  who  has 
The  hearing  on  the  criminal  libel  suit  always  been  fair  with  us  from  the  early 


LIBEL  HEARING  POSTPONED 


cooked  cereal  brought  by  former  Mayor  James  M.  days  and  struggles  of  the  paper  up  to 

be  served.  Curley  of  Boston  against  Frederick  W.  his  present  success.” 

company  says,  Flnright,  former  publisher  of  the  defunct  Mr.  Foster  said  the  union  had  always 
Boston  Telegram,  later  the  Telegraph  been  fair  with  him  and  that  he  had  al- 
which  was  set  for  Jan.  10,  in  Suffolk  ways  tried  to  be  fair,  with  it,  and  that 

Superior  Court,  Boston,  has  been  post-  the  members  had  co-operated  with  him  to 


polled  to  Jan.  27.  the  fullest  extent  in  building  the  Chron- 

-  icle. 

JOINS  EXPERIMEINTER  COMPANY  “I  know  from  personal  contact  with 
George  F.  Goldsmith,  for  many  years  you,”  he  said,  “that  you  members  of  the 
with  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Typographical  Union  represent  the  high- 
and  who  left  that  paper  to  establish  the  est  type  of  home  loving  citizens  in  our 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Times,  now  in  re-  great  country.” 


specified  time. 

In  conducting  the  essay  contests  the 
Cream  of  Wheat  Company  refers  the 


in  Indianapolis 


Cream  of  Wheat  Company  refers  the  Newspaper  problems  ranging  from  the  ^uamtc  \..ity  t.\.  j.;  r  imi«  now  m  .re¬ 
teachers  and  pupils  to  its  advertising  in  technical  intricacies  of  the  linotype  ma-  j^recfor'^’f^fife^Ex^rmenter  ^Puhlishinu 
national  periodicals  for  suggestions  In  chine  to  the  intangible  worries  of  the  director  of  the  Experimenter  Publishing 
Ihe  “  IhrUrgS  il  editori.1  wriKr  were  presented  and  anal-  Company  imbl.shers  of  a  nnntber  of  tech- 

cereal  eaters  the  company  furnished  a  yzed  in  a  varied  program  arranged  for  inagazmcs. 

card  record  for  the  mothers  to  sign  with  members  of  the  Indiana  Republican  Ed-  . 


ceivership,  has  been  appointed  advertising  Last  summer  the  Southern  Newspaper 
director  of  the  Experimenter  Publishing  Publishers  Association  made  Mr.  Foster 


a  life  member  as  did  the  Houston  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  last  September. 


their  addresses. 


itorial  Association  at  their  midwinter 


Under  this  arrangement  the  company  convention  Thursday  and  Friday  at  the 


not  only  stimulates  the  use  of  its  prod¬ 
uct  through  constantly  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  child  in  the  school- 


Columbia  Club  in  Indianapolis. 

J.  Frank  McDermond,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Attica  Ledger-Tribune  and  president 


room,  but  it  also  obtains  a  fine  mailing  of  tfic  association,  opened  the  convention 
list  of  persons  who  have  been  made  re-  st .  2  o’clock  Thursday  afternoon  with  a 
ceptive  to  the  receipt  of  samples.  In  brief  addrep.  B.  F.  Adams^  of  Chicago 
addition,  it  attracts  attention  to  its  na-  followed  with  an  address  on  “Mechanical 

tional  advertising,  naming  at  least  one  _ 

periodical  in  which  the  advertising  will  kZ<  A  kZi 

appear, 

Prospects  for  the  use  of  this  “tie-up” 
are  sought  through  coupons  run  in  the 

national  periodicals  offering  to  furnish  l  I  j 

“authoritative  free  teaching  material”  to  Are  Tickled 

teachers.  In  response  to  the  coupon  a 

booklet  entitled  “A  Program  for  Teach-  \t/l TL— , 

ing  Health  Habits”  is  mailed  to  the  Discover, 

teacher.  The  booklet  carried  the  state-  As  They  Do, 

ment  that  it  is  “planned  by  Jeannette  G.  'tt,.,  TTioIr 

Baughman,  Parker  Practice  School, 

Chicago  Normal  College.”  Ellis  Sunday  School  Lesson 

In  the  booklet  u  another  coupon  by  the  j.  Quoted  Every  Week 
use  of  which  the  teacher  may  obtain  -  y.  r  o-i  i 

samples  of  Cream  of  Wheat,  cards  for  In  Hundreds  of  Bible  Classes 
the  child  to  take  home  to  obtain  its  Their  Territory, 

mother  s  signature  and  a  record  of  the 
kind  of  cereal  used  arid  how  often  it  is 

,  .  , ,  ,  .  One  Unique  Distinction 

In  the  booklet  are  also  listed  a  num-  ••  r 

ber  of  pictures,  copies  of  which  may  be  Of  I  his  Different  r  eature 
obtained  for  the  school  room  if  two-thirds  Jj  Xhat  It  Thus  Has 
of  the  pupils  can  be  induced  to  eat  cooked  a  i  • 

cereal  three  times  a  week  for  four  •A  Circulation 

1  .  y-  /■  Exceeding 

In  a  letter  the  Cream  of  Wheat  Com-  ... 

pany  says  that  “these  devices  or  con-  *  ^at  Of  All 


EditcM-s  Are  Tickled 


Ellis  Sunday  School  Lesson 


In  Hundreds  of  Bible  Classes 
Within  Their  Territory. 

One  Unique  Distinction 


Far  Exceeding 
That  Of  All 


tests  were  worked  out  by  two  teachers  of  The  Combined  Newspapers 


Isn’t  It? 


long  experience.  They  know  child  nature  -iy/i  •  i  d  li-  l  i. 
and  they  know  pedago^.  School  author-  M/hich  nublish  It. 
ities  who  have  used  this  material  say  that 

these  contests  vitalize  the  whole  subject  d  ,l  a  t  t  •  r  j 

for  children  and  get  their  enthusiastic  co-  f'^fher  A  Unique  Endorsement, 

operation  and  enlist  the  interest  of  Isn’t  It? 

mothers. 

The  “tie-up”  of  the  adv'ertising  scheme 

with  the  “welfare  of  the  children”  is  Your  Paper  Will  Surely  Be  Que 

naivelv  advanced  as  follows:  t  t'l  L.r  i  r"  i 

“These  contest  ideas  require  practically  ^  houghtful  Circles 
no  time  or  effect  from  you  (teacher.)  If  You  Take  On 
You  will  find  that  the  four  weeks’  drive  FII:.  I  . 

on  better  breakfasts  will  result  in  perma-  ^  Sunday  School  Lesson 

nent  habits  which  will  mean  better  health, 
better  school  work  and  thereafter  easier 

teaching.  THE  ELLIS  SERVIC 

Among  the  activities  in  the  school  room  ,  ,  .  nX 

which  the  company  urges  is  that  children  QjWurtriTrujri',  n. 

tell  the  classes  what  thev  ate  for  break-  — - - 

fast  and  teachers  comment  favorably  on 

the  menus  that  included  “cooked  cereals” ; - ^  ^ 


Your  Paper  Will  Surely  Be  Quoted 
In  Thoughtful  Circles 
If  You  Take  On 


THE  ELLIS  SERVICE 

’  ’  '  (Swarihmora,'Pa. 


Facts!  “About  Syracuse  I 
Post-Standard  Advertising 
During  1926 

The  Daily  Post-Standard  led  the  other 
Syracuse  daily  newspapers  in  National 
Advertising. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  Post-Standard 
led  the  other  Syracuse  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  in  Classified  Advertising, 
both  total  volume  as  well  as  individual 
advertisements. 

During  December 

The  daily  Post-Standard  led  the  other 
Syracuse  daily  newspapers  in  National 
Advertising. 

The  Sunday  Post-Standard  led  the 
other  Sunday  Syracuse  newspapers  in 
National  Advertising. 

Inc. 

In  Charge  of  National  Advertising 

EW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  BOSTON  PHILADELPHU 
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Pittsburgh  Press 

Gains 

1,657,292  lines 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  gained  1,657,292  lines  of  advertising  during  1926  and  records 
a  grand  total  of  25,254,684  lines,  a  figure  exceeded  by  no  other  Evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  except  the  Detroit  News  and  the  Washington  Star. 

1925  1926 

Daily  -  -  16,507,932  17,847,242 

Sunday  -  -  7,089,460  7,407,442 

Totals  23,597,392  25,254,684 

Automotive  Leadership  for  17th  Consecutive  Year 

During  1926,  The  Press  carried  a  total  of  2,216,399  lines  of  automotive  advertising, 
of  which  1,494,251  was  display.  For  the  seventeenth  consecutive  year.  The  Press 
has  led  all  other  Pittsburgh  newspapers  in  automotive  advertising.  Here  are  the  com¬ 
parative  figures  for  display  automotive  linage: 


Paper 

Passenger  Cars 

Total  Automotive 

PRESS  (E&S)  . 

.  880,831 

1,494,251 

Gazette  Times  (M&S)  . 

.  863,170 

1,242,255 

Post  (M&S) . 

.  774,396 

1,004,827 

Chronicle-Telegraph  (E) . 

.  233,737 

541,235 

Sun  (E)  . 

.  28,448 

199,654 

Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

First  in  Everything  in  the  Pittsburgh  Market 

Represented  by  Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


Detroit 


San  F  rancisco 


Los  Angeles 


Seattle 
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NEWSPAPERS  CAN  AID  FARMERS  BY 
CARRYING  BETTER  MARKET  NEWS 

More  Cash  Quotations,  and  More  Statistics  of  Prices  Past  and 
Present  Wanted,  Journalism  Teacher  Finds 
in  Kansas  Survey 


modern  business  farmer  has 
very  definite  needs  for  market  in¬ 
formation  and  interpretation  which  the 
newspaper  should  furnish  him,”  declared 
Prof.  "C.  E.  Rogers,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  industrial  journalism  at  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  college,  in  an  address 
before  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism,  meeting  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  Dec.  30. 

“The  farmer  gets  part  of  this  material 
from  daily  newspapers  but  not  as  much  as 
he  requires  nor  the  kind  he  demands,” 
Professor  Rogers  continued.  “In  the  case 
of  both  the  large  and  the  small  daily,  the 
market  page  or  column  carries  little  in¬ 
terpretative  matter,  while  in  the  small 
daily  local  market  information  is  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  daily  newspapers  having  wide 
circulation  among  agricultural  producers 
are  missing  an  opportunity  in  failing  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly 
growing  farm  class  of  daily  newspaper 
readers  or  potential  readers. 

“The  farmer,  busy  with  production, 
always  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  in 
trading  with  the  buyer  who  knows  the 
market,”  Professor  Rogers  declared. 
“Consequently  each  generation  produces  a 
race  of  agrarian  cynics  who  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  bitterness. 

“But  the  facts  have  always  been  avail¬ 
able  and  it  is  the  farmer’s  own  fault  if 
he  doesn’t  take  advantage  of  them;  the 
trader  who  has  found  the  farmer  at  a 
disadvantage  has  managed  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  facts. 

“There  is  an  increased  demand  in  some 
quarters  for  market  information  among 
farmers.  A  new  kind  of  farmer  has 
evolved  in  America  during  the  last  de¬ 
cade.  This  modern  business  farmer  con¬ 
trasts  sharply  with  the  type  of  farmer 
adults  of  today  knew  in  their  childhood. 
Our  fathers,  if  they  were  farmers,  enacted 
the  same  agricultural  story  year  after 
year.  They  planted  the  same  number  of 
acres  of  the  same  grain  and  other  crops, 
they  raised  approximately  the  same  num¬ 
bers  and  kinds  of  livestock,  sold  on  the 
same  markets,  suffered  the  same  disap¬ 
pointments.  They  never  considered  any 
factor  variable  except  the  weather. 

“The  modern  business  farmer,  on  the 
other  hand,  subscribes  to  one  or  more 
daily  newspapers  in  addition  to  his  sev¬ 
eral  trade  papers  and  he  reads  the  market 
news.  He  subscribes  to  and  studies  eco¬ 
nomic  reports  and  forecasts  issued  by 
educational  institutions,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  commercial  organizations,  and 
co-operative  and  other  farm  organizations. 
He  listens  to  market  reports  broadcast 
by  radio  stations.  He  tries  desperately  to 
know  his  business  from  marketing  as 
well  as  from  producing  side.  Few  daily 
newspapers  have  recognized  this  situation 
by  giving  the  farmer  the  kind  of  market 
service  he  needs,  the  kind  of  service  that 
would  win  his  good  will. 

“The  modern  business  farmer’s  hunger 
for  information  is  evidenced  in  his  changed 
reading  habits.  In  13  mid-western  agri¬ 
cultural  states  the  circulation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  publications  increased  15  per  cent 
between  1910  and  1920,  and  4  per  cent 
from  1920  to  1924,  while  rural  population 
during  the  decade  1910  to  1920  decreased 
slightly  (.15  of  one  per  cent).  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  daily  papers  in  the  same  area 
increased  19  per  cent  during  the  decade 
but  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  increased 
urban  population  which  was  23  per  cent. 
The  daily  newspapers  in  the  area  in¬ 
creased  12  per  cent  in  the  four  years  1920 
to  1924.  That  farmers  generally  sub¬ 
scribe  to  at  least  one  daily  paper  has 
been  ascertained  by  studies  in  several 
states. 

“This  increased  rural  reading  of  cur¬ 
rent  periodicals  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  his  bad  economic  position.  No  doubt 
the  farmer  accepts  the  axiom,  with  reser¬ 
vations,  that  knowledge  is  power. 

“In  order  to  determine  if  possible  how 


the  modern  business  farmer  finds  his 
market  information  and  how  he  makes 
use  of  such  information,  1  conducted  a 
study  this  year  of  the  1,500  farmers  who 
subscribe  to  the  market  forecast.  The 
Kansas  Agricultural  Situation,  published 
by  the  department  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Kansas  State  .Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

“Paralleling  this  investigation  I  studied 
important  daily  newspapers  and  agricul¬ 
tural  publications  which  supply  market 
information.  There  was  an  extraordinary 
response  to  a  questionnaire  directed  to 
these  1,500  farmers,  577  of  whom  ic- 
sponded.  Of  these  o77  persons,  553  take 
a  daily  paper.  E.xactly  183  subscribe  to 
a  market  daily  and  182  take  a  leading 
metropolitan  daily  circulating  in  Kansas. 
Other  metropolitan  dailies  and  small  city- 
dailies  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  daily  newspapers  among  them. 
Many  of  these  farmers  take  two  or  more 
dailies.  These  farmers,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  are  considerably  above  average. 
But  they  are  typical  of  a  growing  class 
of  agricultural  prtxlucers  in  the  United 
States. 

“Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  replies 
to  my  questionnaire  indicated  practical  use 
had  been  made  of  market  information 
supplied  through  the  press.  Use  of  mar¬ 
ket  reports  in  concrete  instances  was 
caused  by  (1)  forecasts,  (2)  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  advice,  (3)  reading  general 
trends,  or  (4)  acting  upon  daily  price 
trends. 

“That  the  number  of  farmers  who  use 
market  information  in  selling  is  larger 
than  the  number  of  farmers  who  use  it 
in  planning  production  is  indicated  by 
the  study.  It  is  impossible  in  brief  space 
even  to  summarize  the  various  uses  of 
market  information  or  the  demands  made 
by  these  farmers  for  volume  or  kind  of 
information  not  now  available.  My  own 
summary  of  the  study  is  embodied  in  50 
typewritten  pages.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  list  some  of  their  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  market  service.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  can  be  grouped  under  the  head¬ 
ings:  (1)  more  cash  quotations,  (2)  a 
greater  definition  of  the  quality  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  (3)  statistics  of  prices  and  supplies, 
past  and  present,  (4)  greater  accuracy 
in  reports.  Approximately  half  of  those 
answering,  255  to  be  exact,  could  use  a 
greater  volume  of  market  facts.  They 
want  more  information  regarding  dairy- 
products,  fruits,  sorghums,  honey,  crop 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where,  advantageous  markets,  ‘supply  and 
demand,’  eggs  and  poultry  products,  ‘sta¬ 
tistics,’  world  markets,  probable  animal 
population  and  supplies,  and  business 
cycles. 

“A  large  proportion  of  farmers  (464) 
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MUSSOLIM,  AS  EDITOR, 
E.NVIED  BRICKLAYERS 

piERRE  VAN  PAASEN  told  the 
following  anecdote  this  week 
about  Benito  Mussolini,  Premier  of 
Italy,  in  the  series  on  the  Duce  he 
has  written  for  the  Aew  York 
Evening  World; 

“When  Mussolini  was  editor  ol 
the  Popolo  d’ltalia  in  Milan  they 
were  erecting  a  new  building 
across  the  way.  He  neglected  his 
writing  work  and  had  to  he  called 
hack  to  reality  by  his  secretary 
from  gazing  at  the  builders. 

“  ‘Ah,’  he  would  exclaim,  ‘look, 
they  have  another  tier  of  bricks 
up  now.  They  are  working  well, 
lliey  are  happy  men.  They  can 
stand  back  one  of  these  days  and 
look  up  and  admire  their  finished 
handiwork.  It  is  so  different  with 
a  newspaper  writer.  Every  day  he 
must  start  anew.’  ” 


indicated  they  found  articles  which  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  and  forecast  market 
trends  useful  and  361  found  them  trust¬ 
worthy,  although  many  of  them  qualified 
their  answers  with  such  comments  as 
•fairly,’  ‘reasonably,’  and  the  like.  Of 
tlwse  w-illing  to  take  a  chance  upon  more 
of  this  sort  of  material,  372  answ-ered  in 
the  affirmative  and  only  31  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  I  found  a  few  farmers  who  dis¬ 
trust  this  sort  of  advice.  One  of  them,  a 
veritable  modern  Jerry  Simpson,  re¬ 
marked,  ‘Don’t  believe  the  grafter,  he  is 
the  farmer’s  bitter  enemy.  He  is  like 
the  devil,  puts  out  his  bait  to  get  your 
confidence  and  cuts  you  to  the  throat.’ 
The  best  agricultural  forecast  is  more 
often  right  than  wrong.  According  to  a 
study  of  the  matter  recently  at  the  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Agricultural  college  they  are 
correct  on  the  average  65  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  time. 

“The  market  information  carried  by  10 
publications  was  analyzed  for  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  comparing  it  with  the  analyzed 
reports  of  persons  interested  in  market¬ 
ing  agricultural  products.  The  papers 
included  two  metropolitan  dailies,  two 
medium  sized  city  newspapers,  one  small 
city  daily,  an  agricultural  newspaper,  a 
weekly  farm  paper,  a  weekly  farm  maga¬ 
zine  of  state-wide  circulation,  a  Com 
Belt  weekly  farm  magazine,  and  a  semi¬ 
monthly  official  organ  of  a  state  live¬ 
stock  association. 

“The  metropolitan  papers  emphasized 
stocks,  bonds,  oil,  and  commodity  mar¬ 
kets  over  strictly  agricultural  markets. 
The  small  city  newspapers  supplied  a 
greater  volume  of  agricultural  market 
than  trade  and  financial  news  but  little 
space  was  devoted  to  local  markets  and 
forecasts.  The  agricultural  daily  was 
long  on  livestock,  and  wheat  prices  and  | 
statistics,  but  short  on  forecasts  and  com¬ 
modity  prices.  The  weekly  agricultural 
newspaper  had  a  well  balanced  page  con¬ 
taining  a  carefully  produced  summary  of 
the  week’s  agricultural  markets  but  prac¬ 
tically  no  interpretative  material.  The 
state  farm  papers  went  to  the  opposite 
extreme  with  an  overbalanced  ration  of 
interpretative  material  and  a  paucity  of 
market  facts  and  figures.” 


JUDGMENT  AGAINST  VANDERBILT 

A  judgment  for  $22,637  against  Cor¬ 
nelius  Vanderbilt  Jr.  was  entered  in  the 
County  Oerk’s  office.  New  York,  this 
week.  The  judgment  was  obtained  by 
Bernard  A.  Gunn  on  a  note  made  by 
Vanderbilt  Newspapers,  Inc.,  to  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  It  was 
signed  by  Vanderbilt  as  president  of  the 
corporation  and  endorsed  by  him.  The 
bank  assigned  the  note  to  the  City  Bank 
and  the  latter  in  turn  to  Gunn.  The 
judgment  was  entered  against  Vander¬ 
bilt  individually  and  not  against  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

TO  INCREASE  CAPITAL 

Stockholders  of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.) 
Journal  will  vote,  Jan.  17,  on  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  from  $250,000  to  $400,0(X). 
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L.  A.  BUYS  ICE  CREAM  AND  GINGER  ALE  ALL  WINTER 
L.  A.  McQUEEN  HNDS  LOS  ANGELES  YEAR-’ROUND  MARKET 

ADVERTISE  AIL  YEAR  “Said  On  Sl.Eti”  EXAMINERCHOSENTO 

THERE,  HE  SAYS  I -  ^  _ SEa"aiCQUOT  CLUR 


New  Home  Every  46  Minutes  in  L.  A. 

Chicago  Representative  Points  Out  Splendid  Opportunity  That 
Exists  for  Business  With  Home  Owners  Through  Medium 
of  Great  Home  Circulation 


"The  only  way  eastern  manufacturers 
can  get  any  idea  of  the  potentialities 
of  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  es¬ 
pecially  in  its  southern  section,  is  for 
them  to  come  out  here  in  the  winter, 
when  commerce  is  pretty  nearly  frozen 
to  death  in  their  homelands,  and  get 
a  good  sun  bath!  Barring  that  pos¬ 
sibility,  the  next  best  bet  is  for  news¬ 
paper  men  to  go  East  and  take  the 
story  with  them.” 

So  declared  L.  A.  McQueen,  assistant 
to  the  general  sales  manager,  and  in 
charge  of  advertising  of  the  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Company  of  Akron.  Ohio,  upon  his 
arrival  in  Los  Angeles  recently,  for  a 
week  of  business  and  pleasure. 
ALL-YEAR  MARKET 

"This  Is  an  all-year  market,  and  most 
of  us  back  East  don't  know  it,”  Mc¬ 
Queen  said.  "Contrast  this  territory 
with  the  upper  Middle  West  section,  for 
instance.  Business  in  our  line  just  about 
stops  there  on  the  first  of  September. 
People  drive  only  to  their  offices  and 
home  again,  and  even  that  is  no  pleas¬ 
ure. 

“Out  here  your  motorists  are  on  the 
go  all  the  year  'round.  You  haven't 
any  seasons.  The  tire  business  is  good 
here  twelve  months  out  of  twelve. 

"Nevertheless,  what  do  we  find? 
Sales  effort,  including  advertising  effort, 
is  planned  for  Eastern  weathers,  and  is 
generally  cut  short  around  September 
or  November,  unless  you're  selling  snow- 
shovels  and  galoshes. 

MANUFACTURERS  LEARNING 

"You  are  going  to  see  this  situation 
changed  very  soon.  Manufacturers  are 
learning  that  this  market  is  not  snowed 
under  and  beaten  by  blizzards,  and  that 
a  year-'round  outdoor  climate  means  a 
year-'round  buying  activity.  I  think 
that's  one  of  the  reasons  your  people 
are  so  prosperous. 

‘  Tm  out  here  to  get  straightened  up 
on  that  fact  myself.  And  I  can  readily 
see  that  selling  programs  should  be  flexi¬ 
ble  enough  to  take  such  individual 
markets  as  this  into  consideration,” 


$101,670,000  in  Plans 

For  *27  Development 

Los  Angeles  will  witness  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  *101,670,000  for  new  building 
construction  and  physical  development 
during  1927! 

This,  of  course,  is  not  all.  The  *101,- 
670,000  represents  only  such  major  pro¬ 
jects  as  are  already  outlined  and 
scheduled  to  start  during  the  coming  year. 
Many  more  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
added  to  the  total. 

The  suiwey  also  includes  scheduled  city 
and  county  activities.  City  officials  esti¬ 
mate  that  approximately  *30,000,000  will 
be  expended  by  Los  Angeles  for  new 
streets,  buildings,  curbs,  sidewalks,  via¬ 
ducts,  bridges,  etc.,  while  the  county's 
budget  has  been  set  at  approximately 
*20,000,000.  Of  this  latter  sum  *7,000,000 
will  go  for  public  buildings. 

Thirteen  office  structures,  to  represent 
an  investment  of  *13,000,000,  have  been 
planned. 


Anew  home  is  built  in  Los  Angeles 
every  46  minutes  of  every  24-hour 

day! 

At  least,  that  has  been  the  average 
for  the  first  11  months  of  1926,  and  it 
is  going  up  all  the  time. 

The  average  cost  of  these  homes  is 
*3,998.84,  a  per  capita  investment  of  *33.13 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
city. 

Since  January  1  permits  have  been  is¬ 
sued  for  10,353  new  dwellings  to  repre¬ 
sent  an  Investment  of  *41,400,050.  Of  this 
number  9244  are  single  residences  cost¬ 
ing  *34.904.791,  and  1109  are  doubles  cost¬ 
ing  *6,495,2.59. 

Prosperity  of  Los  Angeles  home 
builders  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
almost  every  new  residence  built  has  a 
garage.  A  private  garage  is  erected  in 
Los  Angeles  every  fifty  minutes,  as 
against  a  new  residence  every  forty-six 
minutes. 

“Picture  the  opportunity  for  sales  in 
such  a  city,”  enthused  William  H.  Wil- 
■son,  Chicago  and  Mid-Western  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
yesterday.  "A  new  home  every  46 
minutes!  New  furniture,  new  drapes, 
new  garden  tools,  new  caiTiets,  new 


cooking  utensils.  The  wife  'phoning  the 
nearest  grocer  and  telling  him  to  load 
her  up  with  groceries,  whose  brands  she 
rattles  off  with  knowledge  born  of  read¬ 
ing  the  ads.  A  piano;  a  radio;  a  couple 
of  cans  of  ant  paste;  brooms,  brushes, 
soap.  .  .  .  the  list  is  interminable.  No¬ 
body  buys  like  the  home  owner. 

".And  that's  why  it  is  good  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  know  that  The  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  has  the  largest  home-delivered 
circulation  in  its  territory,  and  that  the 
records  of  the  past  five  years  show  that 
of  every  100  new  subscribers  to  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  paper  in  that  city,  66 
hjvve  preferred  The  Examiner,  though  the 
preference  has  cost  them  more  money.” 


H.  G.  Wells  on 
Advertising 

i€  A  man  or  a  clatg  or  a  religion — or  anything 
^  that  will  not  adver  tita — isn’t  fit  to  exist 
in  the  world.  It  means  it  doesn’t  really  believe 
in  itself.  To  want  to  exist,  and  not  to  dare  to 
exist  is  something  beneath  vulgarity." 

—H.  G.  Wells,  in  "The  World  of  William 
Clissoid." 


How  much  ice  cream  do  people  eat 
when  the  snow  is  banked  four  feet  deep 
outside  their  windows?  Do  they  relish 
ginger  ale  as  a  cooling  and  refreshing 
beverage  at  such  a  time? 

In  sunny  Southern  California  ice  cream 
is  vigorously  advertised  and  as  vigor¬ 
ously  consumed  all  the  year-'round,  and 
ginger  ale  is  bought  by  the  case  and 
stowed  in  the  refrigerator  even  in  De¬ 
cember,  January  and  February.  But 
where  else  in  this  wide  land  of  ours  can 
business  be  found  doing  a  twelve  months 
out  of  twelve  turnover? 

Indicative  of  how  smart  space-buyers 
are  discovering  this  fact,  is  a  recent 
letter  from  Edward  S.  Pierce,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Clicquot  Club  Com¬ 
pany  of  Minis.  Massachusetts.  Pierce 
wrote : 

“The  growth  of  the  ginger  ale  busi¬ 
ness,  particularly  during  the  winter 
months,  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the 
popularity  of  this  type  of  beverage,  but 
to  the  selling  value  of  the  newspaper  in 
which  ginger  ale  is  being  consistently 
advertised. 

“The  success  of  Clicquot  Club  through 
the  use  of  your  publication  during  the 
past  season  has  been  a  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  our  choice  of  the  Examiner 
again  as  a  medium  through  which  Clic¬ 
quot  Club  can  be  advantageously  set 
before  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  and  its 
suburbs. 

“We  look  forward  to  increased  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  advertising  scheduled 
in  the  Examiner  for  this  coming  fall  and 
winter.” 


Million  Tourists  Due 

in  L.  A.  During  Year 

Automobile  travel  to  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  top  all  previous  records  dur¬ 
ing  the  1927  season.  This  was  predicted 
recently  by  officials  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California. 

Flivvers  and  limousines  to  the  number 
of  250,000,  carrying  a  million  tourists, 
are  scheduled  to  be  rolling  along  the 
highways  of  this  section. 

Figures  show  that  there  were  some 
2,000,000  more  automobiles  In  service 
January  1  than  on  New  Year's  Day  a 
year  ago. 

Hope  for  the  banner  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  motor  tourist  season  is  based  on 
the  following: 

Better  trans-continental  highways;  a 
larger  number  of  persons  with  cars; 
cheaper  accommodations;  prosperous  con¬ 
ditions  in  all  sections  of  the  country;  a 
larger  number  of  routings  furnished  by 
the  Auto  Club  of  Southern  California;  a 
larger  number  of  inquiries  received  by 
the  All-Year  Club;  wider  advertising 
than  ever  before;  the  unbeatable  irecord 
of  Southern  California  as  the  “white 
spot”  on  the  business  map. 


Largest  'Morning  and  Sunday  Circulation  West  of  the  Missouri! 
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Clarity  of  language  is  the  ideal  toward 
which  every  thoughtful  newspaper  editor 
strives  as  steadily,  if  not  as  successfully, 
as  ever  Stevenson  did.  Newspaper  editors 
were  not  the  first  to  discover,  but  they 
were  the  first  to  exploit  on  a  grand  scale, 
the  fact  that  any  message  depended  for 
its  effect  on  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  understood. 

The  newspapers  were  the  pioneers; 
publishers  of  books  and  magazines  fol¬ 
lowed  the  trail.  Today  even  the  most 
scholarly  publications  have  abandoned 
the  Johnsonian  obscurity  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  essential  a  generation  or  so  ago. 

So  far  as  typography  is  concerned, 
newspapers  generally  have  failed  to 
keep  to  the  standard  of  clarity  which 


they  have  set  in  the  matter  of  language. 
The  reasons  were  largely  mechanical — 
but,  in  spite  of  all  excuses,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  inability  of  the  average  per¬ 
son  to  read  a  daily  newspaper  without 
eyestrain  has  played  a  part  in  impairing 
the  vision  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  today. 

The  Denver  Evening  News  believes 
that  the  new  type  in  which  the  body  of 
the  paper  is  now  printed  will  remedy 
this  condition  so  far  as  readers  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  are  concerned. 
It  is  the  most  scientific  type  ever  designed 
for  newspaper  use;  legibility  is  its  essen¬ 
tial  characteristic.  It  sets  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  for  newspaper  clarity. 

The  Denver  Evening  News 
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E«ch  of  ihesc  five  persons  will  receive  $3  from  The  News 
ss  soon  u  his  or  her  riicbt  to  the  "title”  is  ectablishcd.  Tke 
first  group  of  prize.s  will  be  swsrded  Wedneedav.  Jon-  I-  En. 
tries  foe  this  group  will  close  *t  6  p.  ra.  Saturday.  Jgn.  1. 

Mail  your  entries  now  to  the  Knowledge  ^tor  of  The 
Denver  Bvening  News.  *  • 
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READERS  INDORSE  NEW  TYPE 
USED  IN  NEWS  AS  ^EYE-SAVER’ 


Prominent  Men  Hail  Change  as  Notable 
Advance  in  Modem  Journalism 

Elimination  of  eyestrain  for  readerstp>'0'^e“'®"‘  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  schTOl  child. 

“Distinct  t3T)e  is  very  important  In 


every  person  will  cross  when  reading. 
The  eyes  should  cross,  he  said,  when 
the  reading  page  is  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  inches  away.  Experimenting, 
Dr.  Wright  discovered  that  the  News 
could  be  read  easily  at  that  distance. 

Boon  to  Young  People 
Mrs.  Marcy  C.  C.  Bradford,  state 


Denver  Evening  News  was  greeted  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 

^r^alTwanS^onSr'  recognL  that  as  aver;  definite  factor  speaking  for  the  terj  of  thousanj  of 

The  initial  appearance  of  the  new  of'T  UoTsee^e  Tp^ve^ 

Ionic  type  in  the  two  publications—  _ cided  aid  for  the  young  neonle. 


the  only  two  newspapers  in  the  Rocky 


Id  efficiency  of  the  pupil.”  improvements  a  de- 

Everett  M.  Carpenter,  president  of 


rpirion  tn  ariniTt  tho  Carpenter-Hibbard  Optical  Com-  ,  only  will  it  prove  a  splendid 

Mountain  region  to  adopt  the  improve-  ••Tfc  «  f^®lP  the  grownups,”  said  Mrs. 

mi.ni_nartiriiiariv  harairiprf  aa  a  Pany,  said.  It  s  a  Wonderful  improve-  _ 


ment — particularly  was  heralded  as  a 


hv^7arriina*npiiii«t«  nnijimatriete  Every  letter  Stands  out  clear  for  the  many,  ^any 

b^n_by  leading  oculists,  optoinetrists,  eyestrain  for  fch^l  chUdren,  particularly  students 


physicians  and  educators  of  Denver!  and  bold.  It  means  that  ey^train  fc 
who  daUy  observe  the  evil  results  of 

reading  indistinct  type.  Great  Improvement 

“The  new  type  is  a  very  great  im-  Dr.  E.  A.  Bocock,  superintendent  c 
provement  and  I  was  greatly  inter-  the  Colorado  General  Hospital,  p< 


in  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  whose 
work  necessitates  reading  newspapers, 
it  will  materially  reduce  eyestrain — a 


ested  when  I  saw  the  first  copy  of  the  rused  the  copy  of  the  paper  and  said.  Miss  Helen  Walsh,  prominent  op- 
News  this  morning  presenting  its  news  “l  think  the  News  has  made  a  remark-  tician,  205  Sixteenth  Street,  added  her 
clearly  and  boldly,”  said  Dr.  John  M.  able  stride  forward  in  adopting  this  praise  to  that  of  many  other  optome- 
Poster,  prominent  eye  specialist.  “It  new  type  and  it  will  add  tremendously  trists.  “Distinct  type  display  in  news- 
can  be  read  with  pertect  ease  imder  to  an  already  splendid  publication,  papers — more  widely  read  than  any 
an  ordinary  light.”  Not  only  will  it  result  in  a  minimum  other  type  of  reading  matter  —  will 

“As  a  general  practitioner  and  reader,  strain  to  the  average  reader,  but  it  tend  greatly  to  reduce  the  great  num- 
I  want  to  compliment  the  News  on  will  be  particularly  resting  to  the  per-  ber  of  complaints  coming  from  blurred 
this  notable  improvement,”  said  Dr.  son  suffering  with  an  abnormality  of  vision,  often  traceable  to  indistinct 
Robert  Levy,  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  eye.”  type,”  Miss  Walsh  said, 

the  ear,  nose  and  throat.  “It  is  a  de-  “That’s  a  dandy  improvement,”  said  Mrs.  J.  H.  Troutman,  Shirley-Savoy 
cided  comfort  to  be  able  to  read  the  Dr.  G.  M.  Wright,  eye  specialist.  “It  Hotel,  declared:  “Permit  me  to  offer 
news  without  strain.  It  is  more  than  a  will  certainly  be  vastly  less  tiresome  my  sincerest  congratulations  to  the 
boon  to  the  eye,  for  easy  reading  is  on  the  eyes,  and  it  should  make  our  News  for  the  new  type  \ised  in  its 
beneficial  to  the  entire  system,  often  work  of  correcting  eye  troubles  much  pages.  When  I  picked  up  the  paper 
disturbed  when  the  eye  is  overworked,  easier.”  the  improvement  was  so  noticeable  as 

and  bringing  many  ills  as  a  result.”  “The  type  in  the  news  is  ideal  for  to  be  almost  startling.  The  improved 
A.  L.  Threkeld,  deputy  superinten-  reading  purposes,”  said  Dr.  Wright,  ex-  type  surely  must  be  of  great  benefit  to 
dent  of  Denver  schools,  views  the  im-  plaining  that  the  right  and  left  eye  of  the  eyes  of  the  News’  readers.” 


Dr.  E.  A.  Bocock,  superintendent  of  great  deterrent  to  efficient  study.  I  am 
the  Colorado  General  Hospital,  pe-  delighted  with  the  change.” 


type,”  Miss  Walsh  said. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Troutman,  Shirley-Savoy 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  15,  1927 


E  D  I 


SAFE  NEWS  PRACTISE 

WE  are  asked  if  we  do  not  believe  that  Secretary 
Kellogg’s  hand-out  concerning  alleged  Com¬ 
munistic  activities  in  Central  America  justi¬ 
fied  the  previous  unquoted  newspaper  statement  that 
the  State  Department's  Nicaragua  diplomacy  was 
motivated  by  red  plots  made  in  Moscow  and  developed 
in  Mexico. 

Nothing  justifies  a  newspaper  in  going  out  on  the 
limb  by  assuming  knowledge  of  facts  which  it  does 
not  itself  possess  or  for  which  it  cannot  directly 
quote  an  authority.  Authentic  news  is  either  eviden¬ 
tial  or  authoritatively  credited.  That  is  primary  in 
our  practise.  Mr.  Kellogg’s  statement,  to  our  mind, 
offers  no  shred  of  proof  of  sinister  plotting  by  the 
Mexican  Government.  The  stuff  reads  familiarly  as 
the  ravings  and  vaporings  of  Socialists  and  Reds 
who,  for  40  years,  have  been  manifestoing  about  how 
they  shall  “capture  the  world.”  This  has  been  a  big 
laugh  in  this  country,  but  if  Mr.  Kellogg  is  to  take 
it  so  seriously  as  to  bring  us  to  the  verge  of  war 
groans  may  be  more  appropriate. 

If  that  is  all  the  “stuff”  the  State  Department  had 
we  no  longer  wonder  why  it  was  not  in  November 
frankly  given  out  to  the  press,  rather  than  whispered 
and  insinuated  into  the  minds  of  the  reading  public. 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  Mexico  was  plotting  with 
Reds  against  us  no  newspaper  would  be  justified  in 
spreading  the  evil  tidings  without  stated  authority 
or  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Let  the  Secretary  of 
State  do  his  own  talking. 


Henry  Ford  needs  tiewspaper  advertising  this 
year. 


HELP  THE  FARMER 

The  .American  farmer,  we  are  told  by  Prof.  C. 
E.  Rogers,  head  of  the  department  of  industrial 
journalism  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  needs  improved  market  information  service 
in  daily  newspapers.  The  farmer  is  a  business  man, 
isolated  from  his  market.  He  depends  on  his  news¬ 
paper  to  put  him  in  touch.  He  wants  more  cash 
quotations  on  the  commodities  he  raises,  greater  defini¬ 
tion  of  quality  of  products,  comparative  price  and 
supply  statistics  and  improved  accuracy  of  all  reports. 

There  are  some  excellent  suggestions  in  Prof. 
Rogers’  remarks,  on  this  subject,  to  be  found  in  other 
columns  of  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  In  the 
midst  of  national  prosperity  the  American  farmer 
continues  in  economic  distress.  Anything  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  land  can  do  for  him  now  is  public 
service  of  the  highest  quality.  The  editor  who  is 
attempting  to  gain  a  large  country  subscription  list 
while  contenting  himself  with  routine  market  reports, 
presented  without  understanding  of  their  application 
to  the  field  or  perhaps  even  accuracy  or  completeness, 
is  most  certainly  on  the  wrong  track. 


Big,  square  ideas  don't  fit  in  little,  round 
heads. 


LOCAL  TIE-UP  VIEWS 

An  interesting  view  of  the  value  or  disadvantage 
of  “local  tie-up”  is  offered  by  the  L.  E.  Water¬ 
man  Co.,  manufacturer  of  the  famous  pen. 
Speaking  from  40  years’  advertising  experience, 
VN’aterman  opposes  the  idea  on  the  ground  that  if  a 
local  dealer  runs  a  card  advertisement  in  connection 
with  the  Waterman  broad  appeal  in  large  space,  the 
Impression  is  given  to  the  public  that  the  merchant 
has  some  sort  of  monopoly  on  the  local  distribution 
of  the  pen.  It  is  also  an  offense  to  dealers  in  general. 
Waterman  discourages  the  practice. 

The  same  authority  criticizes  newspapers  for  the 
alleged  policy  of  taking  every  general  advertisement 
of  a  national  distributor  around  town  in  an  effort  to 
procure  “tie-up”  copy  from  local  merchants,  or  induce 
rival  dealers  to  make  an  advertising  play  to  discount 
the  advertising  of  a  competing  article. 

In  Editor  &  Publisher’s  experience  the  latter 
charge  is  wholly  mistaken.  It  would  be  a  gross  breach 
of  ethics.  We  cannot  credit  the  statement  that  such 
practice  is  general.  Solicitation  of  “tie-up”  advertis¬ 
ing  is  common  enough  and  is  usually  regarded  with 
favor  by  the  advertiser.  Waterman  is  the  exception. 


DON  MELLETT  MEMORIAL 

L'R  readers  will  find  on  other  pages  of  this  issue 
two  valuable  suggestions  from  responsible 
sources,  made  in  response  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  editorial  call  for  the  best  idea  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  memorial  to  honor  the  martyred  Don  R.  Mellett. 

In  another  place  appears  a  touching  letter  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  Mrs.  Mellett. 

The  first  suggestion  to  be  received  in  our  office  came 
from  \'ictor  Green,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Indiana  Daily 
Student,  published  at  the  University  of  Indiana,  Don 
Mellett’s  alma  mater.  Speaking  for  the  students  and 
faculty,  Mr.  Green  proposed  that  a  Mellett  Memorial 
School  of  Journalism  be  erected  at  Bloomington  to 
perpetuate  the  ideals  of  the  fallen  editor.  Mr.  Green 
states  that  this  school  would  be  sustained  by  state 
funds  as  a  department  of  the  University  of  Indiana 
and  that  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  the  idea  to  fruition 
is  an  endowment  which  would  permit  of  the  erection 
of  an  appropriate  building.  The  sum  of  $100,000  is 
mentioned. 

The  second  suggestion,  which  does  not  to  our  mind 
conflict  with  the  first  but  rather  supplements  it,  comes 
from  Prof.  James  Melvin  Lee,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  New  York  University.  He  proposes  a 
Mellett  Memorial  Lectureship,  one  lecture  each  year 
by  high  authorities  on  dynamic  journalism. 

We  believe  Editor  &  Publisher’s  readers  will  agree 
that  here  are  two  splendid  proposals,  each  entirely 
practical,  appropriate  and  worthy.  How  much  finer 
one  or  both  of  them  would  be  than  the  erection  of  a 
tablet  or  some  monumental  symbol,  however  beautiful 
it  might  be.  .As  Mrs.  Mellett  says  in  her  letter  to  us 
this  week,  the  memorial  to  her  husband  should  be  a 
living  thing  to  interpret  his  spirit  of  action.  Editor  & 
Publisher  can  see  no  reason  why  both  projects,  the 
school  at  Bloomington  and  lectureship  at  New  York, 
should  not  be  immediately  sought.  If  money  must  be 
raised  the  field  of  journalism  is  the  place  in  which  to 
find  it.  The  sum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Green  might 
easily  be  brought  together  from  among  shirt-sleeve 
workers  in  newspaper  offices,  who  have  most 
poignantly  felt  Don  Mellett’s  sacrifice.  Prof.  Lee’s 
project  is  much  more  simple,  but  would  require 
the  support  of  journalism  in  general,  and  w'e  are 
confident  that  he  and  his  associates  need  but  ask. 
Certainly,  Editor  &  Publisher  whole-heartedly  offers 
its  support  to  both  or  either  of  these  projects.  We 
know  that  the  suggestions  offered  by  Mr.  Green  and 
Prof.  Lee  will  touch  the  hearts  of  Don  Mellett’s 
friends.  They  will  bring  tears  of  gratitude  to  the  eyes 
of  his  widow  and  the  four  fatherless  children  at  Can¬ 
ton  who  must  wait  until  time  gives  them  wisdom  to 
understand  w’hy  their  Daddy  should  have  risked  so 
much  that  was  precious  to  them  and  him  in  defense 
of  an  abstract  civic  principle. 

WTien  the  news  flashed  across  the  wires  that  the 
editor  of  the  Canton  News  had  been  foully  assassi¬ 
nated  by  grafting  scoundrels  whom  he  had  heroically 
fought  as  the  champion  of  the  most  primary  principles 
in  journalism,  every  newspaper  man  in  .America  felt 
it  as  a  knife  thrust.  Do  they  forget?  No,  nor  shall 
they  forget  while  they  live.  And  each  one  would  give 
according  to  his  resources  to  build  some  permanent 
memorial  that  the  name,  fame  and  principle  of  an 
editor  who  died  for  his  city’s  honor  may  be  known 
and  cherished  among  newspaper  workers  of  the  future. 
This  promises  to  be  one  conspicuous  instance  wherein 
personal  sacrifice  in  honor’s  name  shall  not  go  un¬ 
recognized.  Let  it  be  a  living,  breathing  memorial, 
calling  American  journalism  upward  and  onward 
in  the  spirit  of  Don  R.  Mellett. 


I  A  L  I 

DEAR  OLD  MENCKEN 

KITING  in  his  very  best  vein,  which  is  of 
pure  gold,  H.  L.  Mencken  offered  to  his  Balti¬ 
more  Ez'cning  Sun  readers  recently  reminis-  ^ 

ccnces  of  “three  gaudy  and  gorgeous  years,” 
covering  liis  first  experiences  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  22.  Holding  that  it  is  * 

the  fate  of  a  man  to  be  wholly  happy  but  once  in 
his  life  Mr.  Mencken  says  that  these  three  years, 
as  he  grows  older,  become  more  and  more  bright  and,  ' 

while  imagination  of  “a  decaying  man”  may  gild  such 
memories,  they  remain  superb  in  his  view.  ! 

He  then  questions  whether  there  are  reporters  in 
this  day  who  know  anything  of  the  high  adventures 
that  bathed  the  reporters  of  his  day,  thirty  years  ago.  ( 

He  does  not  believe  it.  He  compares  the  romance 
of  life  in  the  Baltimore  of  his  youth,  “saucy  and  , 

picturesque,”  with  the  Baltimore  that,  following  the  1 

great  fire,  “put  in  all  the  improvements,  especially  1 

the  bad  ones,”  acquired  civic  consciousness  and  sent 
cops  out  of  the  alleys  where  the  old  gin-mills  were  to 
harass  decent  people  on  the  main  streets. 

From  a  delightful  portrait  of  the  old  city,  contrasted 
with  a  cartoon  of  the  new,  Mr.  Mencken  reaches  the  ] 

conclusion  that  life  isn’t  as  it  used  to  be  for  newspaper 
folk  and  never  again  can  be,  due  to  press  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  general  degeneration  of  the  reporter  breed. 

Mr.  Mencken  admits  he  lost  interest  in  active 
journalism  in  1905  and,  save  for  an  occasional  send-  i 

menial  luxury,  has  never  written  a  news  story  or  a 
headline  since.  .And  that’s  what  it’s  all  about.  He 
does  not  know  what  adventures  newspaper  men  of  this  ! 

day  are  sporting.  1 

Let  this  hoary  patriarch  some  day  forsake  the  ^ 

drawing  rooms  of  high  literature  and  hobble  around  ' 

to  his  old  haunts  and  look  the  boys  over.  He  will  1 

find  youngsters  of  19  to  23  who  know  as  much  as  he  ] 

knew  thirty  years  ago,  each  probably  having  just  ] 

as  much  fun.  At  least,  we  have  as  much  right  to  1 

assert  this  as  does  he  to  assert  that  romance  died 
when  he  left  the  newspaper  trade.  j 

-  j 

Anyhow  you  harve  to  take  off  your  hat  to  1 

Tex  Rickard  for  doing  the  publicity  ballyhoo 
stunt  grandly.  1 

_  1 

“DEALER  HELPS”  ‘ 

OWEKTXG  stacks  of  dollars  thrown  away  an-  ' 

nually  in  so-called  “dealer  helps,”  because  they  ’ 

do  not  help,  was  the  testimony  offered  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Nelson  Taft,  editor  of  the  Retail  Ledger,  in  an  ' 

address  before  the  Dealers’  Service  Conference  re-  j 

cently  held  at  Dayton.  ^ 

Mr.  Taft  quoted  one  of  the  largest  department  store  ( 

proprietors  in  the  country  as  saying  that  “dealer  helps”  ( 

were  not  used  by  his  store,  adding  that  “when  we  ! 

advertise,  we  want  to  advertise  our  name,  not  the  1 

name  of  some  manufacturer.  If  we  accepted  all  of  ' 

the  free  booklets  and  circulars  and  other  varieties  of 
printed  matter  that  are  offered  to  us,  we  could  stock  ' 

every  cubic  foot  of  space  on  the  first  floor  and  the  * 

basement  inside  of  two  weeks.”  He  said  he  didn’t  j 

want  advertising  cuts.  Nor  half-payment  of  joint-  I 

advertising  space.  Nor  window  displays.  All  he  1 

wants  from  the  manufacturer  is  desirable  merchandise  ' 

when  ordered  at  prices  which  will  permit  folks  to  buy. 

Mr.  Taft  defined  the  difference  in  the  functions  of 
the  modern  “merchant  dealer,”  meaning  the  depart-  ‘ 

mentalized  store,  and  those  of  the  small  retailer  who  * 

is  called  “distributor  dealer.”  His  point  was  that  it 
was  sheer  waste  of  good  material  to  attempt  to  “help,”  I 

by  identical  and  mere  conventional  means,  both  of  ] 

these  widely  .separated  interests.  Yet  manufacturers,  ( 

he  said,  treat  both  alike  in  the  matter  of  “dealer-help”  i 

advertising.  Mr.  Taft  pointed  out  that  25  per  cent  1 

of  the  stores  in  the  United  States  are  selling  60  to  80  ' 

per  cent  of  the  merchandise  distributed  and  that  the  ‘ 

influence  of  one  merchant-dealer  outweighs  that  of  a 
thousand  stores  of  the  “distributor”  type. 

He  urged  manufacturers  to  use  high  forms  of  co¬ 
operation  with  merchant-dealers,  but  not  seek  to 
“help”  them  with  window  displays,  booklets,  demon-  « 
stration  methods  or  sales  suggestions,  which  in  limited  ] 
quantities  may  be  offered  to  the  “distributor-dealer.”  a 
_  s 

With  only  two  or  three  stiff  punches  New 
York  World  drives  from  local  newsstands  a  ’ 

dock  of  pornographic  “art”  magazines.  ' 
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PERSONAL 

quirer,  has  joined  the  business  staff  of 
the  Ne~w  York  Evening  Post. 

FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Harold  Daniels,  formerly  in  charge  of 
local  display  advertising  for  the  Madison 

-  .  .  r  .  •.  iwis.j  limes,  nas  loinea  ine  au- 

^  ant  business  manager  of  the  Detroit  ..grtising  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  j0„„ial 
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directors  of  the  Detroit  Trust  Company. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Evening 
News  Association,  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  News. 

Clarence  W.  Barron,  publisher  of  the 


ALTER  LOCKE,  who  was  recently 
^  appointed  editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Ne^i's,  established  his  reputation  as  a 
“free  and  un- 


Felix  Parker,  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment,  Roanoke  Times-lVorld,  has  re-  trammeled 
signed  to  engage  in  business  for  himself,  mentator  on  the 
Leroy  Woodbury,  advertising  man-  passing  show”  as 
IFa// 5/rccf /owr«u/,  is  spending  a  vaca-  of  the  U  orcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  associate  ^itor 

rion  in  Miami.  Fla.  gram-Laactte,  has  been  appointed  chair-  of  the  Lincoln 

^  u  IT  r-  u  A  ■  nian  of  the  publicity  committee  for  the  (Neb.)  Ntate 

Cyras  IJ;  ly-  has  arrived  in  Worcester  Exchange  Club  for  1927.  lomml. 

Paadena,  Cal.,  and  .-.ll  spend  the  winter  ^  Chro.M,,  „  When  he  left 

_  '  A  tj  u  -  A  ,  (  Lari  Z.  Smith  of  the  Spokesman  Review  ^h^or^sLa  to  be- 

George  A.  Hough  managing  editor  of  ^  ^  come  associated 

the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard,  with  ^  committee  in  charge  the  Dayton 

Mrs  Hough,  sailed  Jan  8  from  x\ew  arrangements  for  observance  of  ^  stirring 

ft,  “Newspaper  Day”  in  Spokane.  Jan.  19.  ‘"bute  was  paid 

Island’  in  the  South  Pacific  off  the  Chil-  ^^e  auspices  of  the  Spokane  Ad-  ^^y  H.  E. 

can  coast.  vertising  Club.  Newbranch  in  the 

W.  J.  Conners,  former  publisher  of  the  i  -cio,.  trcxnnor  r.,-r.,rLrxf:fvr.  r,f  l^'niaha  (Neb.) 

Buffalo  Courier  and  Star,  was  host  to  a  ,l  Pnrt  -  Herald, 

large  circle  of  friends  at  a  dinner  given  in  "Lo  declared  his  departure  meant  a 

hB  home  in  Ocean  Boulevard  in  West  ..Tif  ^  ^  Seattle  distinct  loss  to  Nebraska  journalism. 

Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  “  last  week. .  Newbranch  praised  Mr.  Locke’s 

70th  birthday.  William  Thomas  has  joined  the  adver-  editorials  as  “never  ponderous,  never 

C.  K.  Blandin,  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Roanoke  Times-World.  dull,  seasoned  with  a  subtle  humor,  and 

-  Thomas  Thatcher  McGowan  has  remarkable  for  a  broad  range  of  exact 

joined  the  Promotion  Department  of  information.” 
the  New  York  Telegram  as  artist. 


Waltu  Locks 


(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  re¬ 
turned  Wednesday  from  a  business  trip  in 
the  east  including  New  York. 

Walter  S.  Dickey,  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  and  Bayard 
Taylor,  circulation  manager,  returned  Jan. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


Mr.  Locke  was  born  near  St.  Marys, 
W.  Va.,  on  March  16,  1875.  When  he 
was  nine  he  moved  to  Nebraska  and 
lived  near  or  in  Lincoln  until  his  recent 
move  to  Dayton.  His  schooling  was 


3  from  New  York  City,  where  they  CTALLETT  ABEND,  formerly  of  the  confined  to  the  grade  schools  and  a 
stayed  several  days  on  business.  J^qs  Angeles  Times,  has  become  short  term  in  the  preparatory  depart- 

J.  H.  Skinner,  editor  of  the  Austin  managing  editor  of  the  Peking  (China)  tnent  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
(Minn.)  Daily  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Skinner  Leader,  He  is  being  assisted  by  ^Oliver  When  a  young  man  he  taught  country 
sailed  from  New  York  on  Jan.  15,  on  the  Carter,  also  formerly  with  the  Times.  and  village  schools,  spending  the  vaca- 

W.  Boyd  Gate-Wood,  staff  correspon-  tions  working  on  his  farm.  In  1904, 
dent  of  the  Hudson  Post-Dispatch  has  after  a  short  period  of  staff  work,  he 
been  named  secretary  to  Governor-elect  became  associate  editor  of  the  Nebraska 
Dan  Moody  of  Texas.  State  Journal,  remaining  in  that  position 

....  Tjjc  J  C.  Stouffer,  columnist  for  the  w’ith  the  duties  of  editorial  writer  and 

^st  coast  of  Africa,  Red  Sea  and  Roctnoke  (Va.)  World-News,  has  been  conductor  of  the  “Chips  and  Whetstones” 
Mediter^nean.  They  will  write  letters  managing  editor  of  that  publication,  column  until  called  to  Dayton  at  the  be- 

L  r  aL  Edward  W.  Speyer,  for  several  years  ‘he  present  year. 

II/') ’  c  P*^hhsher  of  the  rotogravure  editor  of  the  Detroit  News, - 

Wilmington  (De\.)  Every  Ez'cniHg,  has  resigned  to  become  secretary  to 

just  return^  from  his  annual  business  John  W.  Smith,  of  Detroit, 

tour  ot  the  West.  Speyer  has  been  in  newspaper  work  in 

Theodore  Christianson,  formerly  pub-  Detroit  for  the  past  15  years, 
lisher  of  the  Dawson  (Minn.)  Sentinel  William  R.  Lipman,  former  managing 


S.  S.  Asturias  of  the  Royal  Mail  Line 
for  a  30,000  mile  cruise  to  South  America 
and  Africa.  They  will  go  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa  as  far  as  Victoria  Falls 
and  return  to  New  York  by  way  of  the 


News.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Dewey 
Darrell  Dunn. 

Norman  Mackintosh,  feature  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Evening  Telegram,  sailed 
was  inaugurated  last  week  as  governor  editOT'of"th^  2^6an'v"(N'^^YT  Te^er^  England  Jan.  7  on  the  Metagama, 
of  Minnesota  for  his  second  term.  SsToined  the  Sitorial  staff  of  ^  J°hn,  N.  B.  Mr.  Mackintosh 

Sa,n„l  Rosen, hal.  editor  of  the  Oil  old  aeqnaintances  in  Flee, 

a,  (Pa.)  Bli-=ard  addressed  a  recent  the  special  assignment  .bR.  strM  after  an  ahsence  of  17  years 

meeting  of  the  Oil  City  Lions  Club.  Insenh  Shanlen  oi  Vnrb  ^  Brunson,  city  editor  for  the 

Friend  W.  Richardson,  just  before  his  Herald  Tribune  kaff,  is  covering  the  World-News,  has  resigned, 

retirement  as  governor  of  California,  ap-  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  Wayne  Weishaar,  city  editor  of  the 
pointed  Frank  M.  Keffey,  editor  of  the  in  Florida.  Moines  (la.)  Register  spent  this 

Van  Nuys  (Cal.)  News  and  president  of  Forrest  Davis  who  left  the  Mew  York  visiting  friends, 

the. Southern  California  Editorial  Asso-  T 

cation,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  to  err.  fr.  Ftr,t.:eio  boc  Associated  Press, 

of  Agriculture  for  the  sixth  district.  He  turned  to  the  reportLial  staff.  ^  ’  '  William  M.  Dawson  Jr.,  formerly 

ako  reappointed  E.  L.  Sherman,  owner  of  ^  r  au  i  »  •  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Madison  (Wis) 

the  (Cal.)  News-Herald,  as  Ca/u'ta/  Timer,  has  been  named  city  Utor. 

member  of  the  State  Land  Settlement  managing  editor  of  the  r,( 

Board.  A  third  appointment  from  the  ^^iod^son  (Wis.)  Cafntal  Times,  is  now  L.  L.  Perrin,  formerly  city  editor  of 
newspaper  field  made  by  the  retiring  copy  desk  of  the  New  Yotk  Da/ily  {Continued  on  page  32) 

governor  was  that  of  John  B.  Sanford, 
editor  of  the  Ukiah  (Cal.)  Dispatch- 
Democrat,  as  a  notary  public  for  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Sanford  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  past  four  years. 

Karl  G.  Friden,  editor  of  Svea,  a 
Swedish  news  weekly  published  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  was  among  the  newspaper 
men  who  met  Prince  Wilhelm  of  Sweden 
at  New  York  on  Jan.  S. 

Frank  Hedges,  until  recently  editor  of 
the  Japan  Advertiser  of  Tokio,  visited 
Dairen,  Mukden  and  Harbin  in  Man¬ 
churia  on  his  way  to  Peking,  whence  after 
a  month’s  stay  he  was  to  proceed  “around 
the  ports”  past  India  and  through  Suez 
to  Europe  and  on  to  America.  He  is 
acting  as  correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  Baltimore  Sun. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

I  F.  DONALSON,  for  a  number  of 
"*  years  state  editor  of  the  Roanoke 
Times,  has  been  made  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times-World  Corporation, 
succeeding  Charles  H.  Carson. 

R.  Pohlig,  recently  with  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Atlantic  City  Times,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  with  the  Philadelphia  In- 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  has  joined 
the  advertising  department  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  railway  with  headquarters  in 
St.  Paul. 

William  Harris  has  been  appointed 
sporting  editor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn. ) 
Journal.  Mr.  Harris  was  formerly  with 
the  Chattanooga  Tunes.  Bill  Clift,  former 
sporting  editor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Free  Press. 

H.  B.  Duval,  reporter  for  the  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post,  has  been  assigned  for 
three  months  to  cover  the  legislature  in 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Charles  Dailey,  Peking  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  spending 
several  weeks  in  the  Yangtze  river  region 
to  “cover”  the  advance  of  the  Cantonese 
army.  With  Bruno  Schwartz,  editor  of 
the  Hankow  Herald,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  enter  Wuchang  at  the  end  of  its 
long  siege. 

Alfred  Willoughby,  for  the  last  three 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  American,  is  now 
covering  legislature  for  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  addition  to  his  newspaper 
work. 

Ralph  N.  Swanson,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Texarkana  (Ark.)  Gazette,  is  back 
at  his  job  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks. 

E.  E.  Burtt,  veteran  cartoonist  on  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  his  old  home,  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  Ind. 

William  B.  Smith,  veteran  newspaper 
man  of  Virginia,  has  been  made  associate 
editor  of  the  Roanoke  World-News. 

Carson  Lyman,  former  telegraph  editor 
on  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Jourtial, 
has  been  assigned  to  cover  legislature  for 
that  paper.  Harold  McClelland  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lyman  on  the  telegraph  desk. 

Garence  Whitaker,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Bristol,  has 
jonied  the  staff  of  the  Roanoke  Times. 

J.  Barton  Cheyney  of  Wilmington  has 
resumed  his  former  work  as  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every 
Evening. 

Watson  Gooch,  of  Staunton,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Roanoke  Times. 

S.  Carlyle  Adams,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  and  later 
with  the  United  States  Daily,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Don  Skene,  recently  of  the  European 
bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Portland  Oregonian.  Mr. 
Skene  was  a  writer  on  the  Oregonian 
before  he  went  abroad  and  was  called 
home  by  the  illness  of  his  mother. 

William  W.  Wilcox,  Jr.  and  Richard 
P.  Overmyer,  of  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  and  Horace  Coats  and 
Herbert  Eiler  of  the  city  staff  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Star  legislative  bureau 
to  cover  the  session  just  opened.  Maurice 
Early,  Star  political  writer,  is  in  charge 
of  the  bureau. 

Walter  McCarthy,  city  editor  of  the 
Indumapolis  News,  is  in  charge  of  the 
News  legislative  bureau  for  the  present 
session  of  the  state  legislature. 

E.  M.  Henderson,  state  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Alabama, 
has  resigned  to  become  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Birmingham  News. 

Franz  Ahlstrand,  for  24  years  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Monmouth  (Ill.)  Review- 
Atlas,  has  resigned  to  become  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Merrillat  Road  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  of  Monmouth. 

Parker  LaMoore,  private  secretary  to 
Governor  M.  E.  Trapp  of  Oklahoma 
since  Novemlier,  1923,  has  returned  to 
his  former  assignment,  the  state  capitol 
bureau  of  the  Onlahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan. 


MARRIED 

T  OUIS  J.  GIFFELS,  formerly  state 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  and  now 
on  the  exchange  desk  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  to  Miss  Helen  Le  Baron  White- 
ley,  society  editor  of  the  Detroit  News, 
recently.  Mrs.  Giffels  is  a  daughter  of 


Robert  Whiteley,  for  many  years  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Detroit  free  Press  and 
later  with  the  Detroit  Journal. 

Miss  Doris  Noxon,  newswriter  of  the 
Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  to  W.  Ken¬ 
neth  Squires  of  Batavia. 

Nancy  Helen  Moore,  Middleport,  N. 
Y.,  correspondent  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N\  Y.)  Gazette,  to  Russell  J.  Waldo, 
Medina  correspondent  of  several  news¬ 
papers. 

Brice  H.  Gamble,  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Meredith  Publications,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  to  Miss  Harriet  Stuart  Sloss 
in  Ames,  la.,  Jan.  1.  They  will  reside 
in  Des  Moines. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

L.  SPRY,  recently  of  the  Omaha, 
Neb.,  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Madison,  Wis., 
office  of  that  organization  to  cover  the 
Wisconsin  legislature. 

C.  D.  Hewlett,  for  many  years  an 
operator  for  the  Associated  Press,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  state  desk  of  the 
Roanoke  Times. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Bennett  Mitchel,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  has 
become  manager  of  the  Chung  Mei  News 
.\gency  of  Peking,  a  Sino-American 
enterprise  handling  Peking  local  news. 

Glenn  Babb,  recently  transferred  from 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  Peking,  has  just  returned 
to  the  Chinese  capital  after  a  trip  to 
Hankow  and  Shanghai. 

Dan  Campbell  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of  the 
United  Press,  succeeding  Lincoln  Quar- 
berg,  resigned,  to  start  a  year’s  trip 
around  the  world.  Wallace  Kunkle,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Seattle  bureau,  has  been 
made  United  News  manager  at  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Marshall  (Mo.)  Democrat-News  and 
the  Monroe  (Wis.)  Evening  Times  have 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

high  speed  circuit  of  automatic 
printer  machines  will  supersede  its  Ohio 
state  Morse  wire  beginning  Jan.  17,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  announced  this 
week.  It  will  be  the  third  I.  N.  S.  printer 
circuit  in  Ohio.  The  I.  N.  S.  will  also 
open  a  new  automatic  printer  circuit  out 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  17,  covering  the 
Southern  states  as  far  west  as  .\rkansas. 

H.  Lesesne  was  this  week  appointed 
bureau  manager  of  the  enlarged  I.  N.  S. 
bureau  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  following  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  North  Carolina 
printer-machine  circuit. 

Kenneth  W.  Mayo,  formerly  of  the 
.Atlanta,  Ga..  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  appointed  acting  A.  P. 


correspondent  at  Birmingham,  succeeding 
E.  M.  Henderson,  resigned. 

The  London  Ez’ening  Standard  and  the 
Manchester  News  contracted  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  last  week. 

J.  N.  Palmer  of  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  and  F.  O.  Othman  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  bureau  have  been  transferred  to  the 
enlarged  Denver  office  of  the  United 
Press,  of  which  Arthur  Degreve  is  man¬ 
ager. 

W.  F.  Caldwell,  news  editor  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Associated 
Press,  visited  New  York  A.  P.  head¬ 
quarters  this  week. 

Lee  Williams,  late  of  the  New  York 
bureau  of  International  News  Service,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  I.  N.  S.  West¬ 
chester  county  automatic  printer  circuit, 
with  headquarters  at  White  Plains,  New 
York. 

Columbus,  O.,  bureau  of  International 
News  Service  began  operations  from  its 
new  and  larger  quarters  in  the  Outlook 
Building  this  week.  Julian  Capers,  Jr., 
is  bureau  manager. 

Wiley  Smith,  Chicago  bureau  manager 
for  Universal  Service,  is  working  in  the 
San  Antonio  bureau  temporarily. 

Null  Adams,  former  Memphis  news¬ 
paper  man,  will  be  manager  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  bureau  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  opening  Jan.  17.  Mr. 
Adams  comes  to  his  new  work  from  At¬ 
lanta,  where  he  was  assistant  bureau 
manager. 

Frank  E.  Mason,  regional  director  of 
the  Eastern  division  of  International 
News  Service,  returned  Friday  from  a 
trip  to  North  Carolina  clients,  and  the 
enlarging  of  the  I.  N.  S.  bureau  at 
Raleigh. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

T3RISBANE  (Australia)  COURIER 
recently  installed  two  twin  duplex 
presses.  J.  J.  Knight  is  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Brisbane  Newspaper  Company. 

Recent  shipments  of  Ehiplex  Model  A 
presses  have  gone  to:  Kalispell  (Mont.) 
Daily  Interlake-,  Watsonville  (Cal.) 
Register-,  New  Canaan  (Conn.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

More  than  50  newspapers  are  now 
using  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5  type,  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Newton  Publishing  Company,  owners 
of  the  Newton  Daily  Kansan-Republican, 
has  purchased  a  new  site  for  a  home  for 
the  paper.  The  location  is  99  by  165  feet 
and  is  now  occupied  by  a  building  which 
will  be  torn  down. 

A  sixteen-page  press  unit  was  shipped 
recently  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  to  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 


FLASHES 


Farming  isn’t  the  only  occupation  in 
which  overproduction  cheapens  the  prod¬ 
uct.  There’s  lawmaking. — Wichita  Falls 
Record-News. 


Economic  expert  who  says  the  cost  of 
your  house  should  not  exceed  twice  the 
amount  of  your  assured  annual  income 
thus  puts  over  a  fine  bit  of  propaganda 
for  some  tent  and  awning  company.— 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 


Too  bad  the  Nicaraguan  Liberals  have 
withdrawn  from  El  Bluff.  It  sounds  like 
just  the  town  for  a  Central  American 
revolution. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


We  are  assured  that  the  poison  in  holi¬ 
day  liquor  is  not  instantaneous  in  effect 
It  should  at  least  spare  us  until  after 
March  15,  or  how  can  we  pay  our  income 
taxes? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Londoners  are  thankful  that  a  sky¬ 
scraper  like  the  proposed  110-story  Lar¬ 
kin  tower  would  be  impossible  in  their 
town.  We  appreciate  their  feeling  about 
this,  yet  no  sky  in  our  wide  acquaintance 
needs  scraping  as  much  as  London’s.— 
The  New  Yorker. 


Modern  woman’s  fondest  wish  is  to  be 
weighed  and  found  wanting. — Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette. 


Our  bi'g  cities  aren’t  shooting  too  many 
people.  They’re  just  shooting  the  wrong 
people. — El  Paso  Times. 


A  good  many  people  seem  to  thing  the 
political  plum  tree  grows  better  after 
grafting. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 


In  this  day  of  feminine  bandits,  there’s 
no  better  protection  than  a  tame  mouse 
in  your  pocket. — Austin  American. 


Modern  woman’s  place  seems  to  be  in 
either  the  delicatessen  store  or  the  beauty 
parlor. — Wall  Street  Journal. 


The  Navy  is  developing  new  types  of 
folding  airplanes.  Too  many  of  the  ones 
we  have  had  have  folded,  but  at  the  wrong 
time. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


We  need  fear  nobody  now;  Panama 
agrees  to  support  us  if  we  get  into  a  war. 
— Philadelphia  Record. 


In  pioneer  times  Grandma  may  have 
gone  out  at  5  A.  M.  in  zero  weather  to 
pour  a  kettle  of  hot  water  on  the  pump, 
but  she  never  drove  to  town  in  chiffon 
hose. — Detroit  News. 
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The  Star’s 

Big^t  Year 

29  MILLION 

Lines  of  Advertising 

In  1926  The  Kansas  City  Star  carried  a  total  of 
29,075,996  lines  of  advertising  (morning,  evening 
and  Sunday).  In  1925  the  total  was  27,228,390. 
Think  of  it!  In  a  single  year: 

1,8479606  Gain! 

V2  MIIXION 

Circulation 

The  Kansas  City  Star  enters  the  New  Year  with  a 
circulation  of  504,239  copies  a  day  (morning  and 
evening).  Compared  with  last  yeeur’s  record,  this 
“more  than  half  a  million  a  day”  circulation 
represents : 

6,378  Gain ! 

Again  The  Kansas  City  Star  has  outstripped  all  its  own  previous  high 
records.  Both  in  advertising  lineage  and  in  circulation  The  Star’s 
1 926  records  show  substantial  gains  over  1 925.  This  is  more  remark¬ 
able,  inasmuch  as  1925  was  itself  a  record  year. 

Today  The  Kansas  City  Star  offers  advertisers  the  largest  circulation  in 
its  history,  the  lowest  advertising  rate  in  America,*  and  a  coverage 
approaching  saturation  of  a  trade  territory  unexcelled  in  growth  and 
prosperity. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  December,  1926: 

EVENING  MORNING  SUNDAY  WEEKLY 
253,265  250,974  290,515  523,574 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNAUSM 


Trailing  Society  and  Political  News  Trained  Mrs.  Van  Slyke  as  Fiction 
Writer — Houston  Advertising  Women  Win  Success — Miss 
Edith  M.  Barber  Joins  New  York  Sun 


T  UCILLE  VAN  SLYKE,  whose  seri- 
als  and  articles  are  distributed  to 
newspapers  by  the  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper  Service,  New  York,  gained  her 


Lucille  Van  Slyke 

training  as  fiction  writer  by  trailing 
society  and  political  news. 

She  began  writing  “sob  stories’’  for 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  gradu¬ 
ated  to  society  editor  and  was  then  put 
in  charge  of  the  woman’s  page.  Later 
she  traveled  extensively  as  a  political 
correspondent. 

Leaving  newspaper  work  to  devote 
herself  to  fiction,  Mrs.  Van  Slyke  has 
contributed,  short  stories  to  such  maga¬ 
zines  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Col¬ 
lier’s,  Red  Book,  American,  Ladies 
Home  Jourml,  Pictorial  Review,  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazaar  and  Delineator.  She  has 
published  three  novels  and  three  produc¬ 
ing  companies  have  taken  novels  by  her 
for  motion  pictures.  Among  her  news¬ 
paper  serials  are:  “Brides  Will  Be 
Brides,”  “The  Wife  Who  Wouldn’t 
Settle  Down,”  and  “Just  Like  a  Woman.” 

She  is  the  wife  of  George  Van  Slyke, 
political  writer  for  the  New  York  Sun. 


In  two  years  the  W’oman’s  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Houston,  Tex.,  has  grown 
from  scratch  to  a  membership  of  56,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jessie  Ziegler,  editor  of  the 
club’s  house  organ,  “Ad-N-Da,”  who 
this  week  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
history  of  the  organization. 

“At  the  Houston  convention  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  in  1925,  Bob  Cornell,  executive 
secretary,  gave  me  instructions  to  ‘go  out 
and  organize  a  Woman’s  Advertising 
Club,’  ”  Miss  Ziegler  recalled.  “This 
club  was  to  be  hostess  to  the  accredited 
advertising  women  to  the  convention.  It 
was  a  very  difficult  job,  because  in  Hous¬ 
ton  at  the  time  there  were  only  about 
eight  or  10  advertising  women.  The 
club,  however,  was  organized  and  com¬ 
posed  of  ‘advertising  women  or  business 
women  interested  in  advertising.’ 

“Now  numerous  mercantile  and  bank¬ 
ing  firms  in  Houston  have  added  women 
to  their  advertising  departments  and  this 
action  can  be  directly  trace<l  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  our  club,  two  years  ago,  Jan. 
6.  We  are  very  active  in  advertising 
and  social  fields  and  there  is  perfect 
harmony  among  members — a  thing  so 
necessary  for  progress  and  so  often 
lacking  in  women’s  organizations.” 


Miss  Edith  M.  Barber  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  AVre  York  Sun  to  conduct 


a  new  daily  department  inaugurated  by 
the  Sun  on  nutrition,  marketing  and 
cookery. 


Miss  Lucile  Crites,  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Junior  Herald  section  of  the  Opportun¬ 
ity  (Wash.)  Spokane  Valley  Herald, 
a  weekly. 


Miss  Erna  Weingaertner,  formerly  in 
the  advertising  department  of  Stix  Baer 
&  Fuller  Company,  St.  Louis,  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  W’omen’s  Advertising  Club 
of  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Hill’s  Department 
Store,  Madison,  Wis. 


Martha  Dalrymple,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Journal,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  A' etc  Orleans  Item. 
She  has  been  in  active  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  work  since  her  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  two  years  ago. 


Besse  M.  Bartley,  advertising  manager 
for  the  Titusville  (Fla.)  Star-Advocate 
has  resigned  to  become  the  bride  of  J. 
D.  Kyle  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Miss 
Bartley  was  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  advertising  staffs  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Capital  and  the  old  Des 
Moines  (la.)  News. 


Miss  Marian  Sibley,  special  writer  for 
the  Portlatui  (Ore.)  Ne^os,  and  Ingwald 
Henneberg,  member  of  the  Radford  Art 
Players  of  Tacoma,  surprised  their 
friends  a  few  days  ago  by  announcing 
that  they  had  been  married  on  Oct.  27, 
keeping  the  event  secret  at  the  time. 
Mrs.  Henneberg  is  the  daughter  of  War¬ 
ren  Leland  Sibley,  Los  -Angeles  news¬ 
paper  man. 


Mrs.  Harold  J.  Rupp,  society  editor 
of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 
for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  has 
taken  a  similar  position  with  the  .Madi¬ 
son  State  Journal.  Mrs.  Betty  Cass 
Willoughby  has  succeeded  Mrs.  Rupp  on 
the  Capital  Times. 


Miss  Violette  Reger,  for  several  year? 
assistant  to  her  father,  the  late  H.  J. 
Reger,  publisher  of  the  Norway  (la ) 
Benton  County  Star,  will  succeed  him 
as  head  of  the  paper.  Air.  Reger’s  death 
occurred  recently.  Miss  Reger  this  week 
assumed  her  new  duties  and  announced 
that  the  paper  will  be  continued  along 
the  policies  outlined  by  her  father. 


SCHOOLS 


Lj^OURTH  semester  of  the  recently  re- 
vived  Lee  Memorial  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Washington  and  Lee  University 
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will  start  in  February  with  an  increased 
enrollment.  The  new  school,  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  year,  has  a  list  of  over  60  students. 
Replacing  the  course  in  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  half  year  study  and 
which  terminates  at  the  end  of  January,  a 
new  course  in  The  History,  Principles 
and  -Administration  of  Journalism  will 
be  offered. 

Professor  H.  M.  Thompson  is  acting 
director  of  the  school  during  the  absence 
of  Prof.  R.  B.  Ellard  who  is  on  sick 
leave. 

Registration  in  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Ohio  State  University,  broke  the 
record,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
quarter,  with  more  than  200  students  en¬ 
rolled.  Two  students  were  graduated  at 
the  end  of  the  fall  quarter,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  35  will  graduate  in  the  next  two 
quarters.  .\  recent  survey  shows  that 
129  students  have  graduated  since  1918. 
As  many  more  have  taken  parts  of  the 
course.  In  Ohio,  108  graduates  or  for¬ 
mer  students  are  engaged  in  news  writ¬ 
ing,  advertising  or  publicity.  In  places 
outside  of  Ohio  there  are  63  in  similar 
work.  Prof.  J.  S.  Myers,  head  of  the 
department,  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Florida. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

lYjERCHANDISE  DIVISION  of  the 
Better  Business  Bure.\u  of  St.  Louis 
handled  3,415  advertising  investigations, 
inquiries  and  complaints,  etc.,  during  their 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  according  to 
the  annual  report  just  issued.  The  Mer¬ 
chandise  Division,  of  which  Kenneth  W. 
Hood  is  manager,  also  made  3,395  serv¬ 
ice  reports  of  shopping  activities. 

Norman  T.  Munder  of  Baltimore 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  weekly  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
-Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  on 
Tuesday,  Jan.  18,  when  there  will  be  a 
special  program  in  observance  of  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin.  The  speaker  at  the  meeting  Jan.  11 
was  W.  C.  Murden,  city  supervisor  of 
the  Minneapolis  .Agency  of  the  Bankers 
Life  Company,  whose  subject  was,  “The 
-Appeal  in  Advertising.” 

A  resolution  endorsing  the  June  con¬ 
vention  of  the  P.AciFic  Co.\sT  -Adver¬ 


tising  Clubs  Associ.xtion  has  been 
passed  by  the  Oregon  St.\te  Editorial 
Association.  The  advertising  men  are 
planning  to  meet  in  Portland,  Ore.,  be¬ 
ginning  June  20. 

Second  “Washington  Week”  to  be  held 
throughout  the  state  of  Washington  will 
take  place  from  Feb.  20  to  26,  1927,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Washington  Press  Association. 

HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

(^LAYTON  CASSIDY,  from  Mil- 
^  waukee  IVisconsin  News  copy  desk, 
to  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  as 
assistant  city  editor. 

Scott  Hart,  from  staff,  Roanoke 
Times,  to  staff,  Roanoke  World-News. 

Owen  S.  Cowling  from  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle  to 
copy  desk.  Portland  Oregonian. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

tl-ALIFAX  (N.  S.)  MORNING 

CHRONICLE,;  60-page  New 
A’ear  edition,  Jan.  1. 

Long  Beach  (N.  Y.)  Progress,  Pros¬ 
perity  edition,  Jan.  1. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  annual  business  and  financial 
editions,  Jan.  11. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Post,  Financial 
and  Industrial  edition,  Jan.  5. 


BRITISH  AD  MAN  HERE 

William  M.  Young,  British  advertising 
man  and  chairman  of  the  Publicity  Club 
of  London  at  the  time  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  conven¬ 
tion  at  Wembley,  England  in  1924,  arrived 
in  New  York  this  week  for  a  three 
months’  visits  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Young.  Officials 
of  the  New  York  Advertising  Club  ten¬ 
dered  a  dinner  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young 
Friday  evening  at  the  club. 


W,  VA.  DAILY  IN  NEW  HOME 

The  Hinton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News  is 
now  being  published  from  a  new  plant, 
built  especially  for  the  newspaper.  O.  J. 
Hale  is  editor  and  manager. 


Paper  Out  on  Time 


Many  compositors  know  what  it  means  to  come 
back  at  night  to  distribute  type  for  tomorrow’s 
work.  But  they  also  know  that  if  they  don’t 
distribute  it,  they’ll  be  short  of  type  and  will  have  to 
hunt  sorts  and  pick  forms.  And  such  delays  mean  that 
the  newspaper  won’t  be  out  on  time. 

It  was  primarily  to  lift  this  load  from  the  shoulders  of  his 
ad  compositors  that  T.  F.  Jackson,  Business  Manager,  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  put  in  the  Ludlow'.  That  it  would  meet 
his  requirements  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  No  longer  does 
the  shortage  of  type  or  distribution  of  used  forms  delay  getting 
out  his  paper  on  time — not  even  the  last  edition  on  Saturday 
which  must  be  on  the  street  early. 

Besides  the  speed  and  economy  with  w'hich  each  edition 
is  produced,  his  ads  and  heads  are  clean-cut,  and  give  to  his 
paper  the  sparkle  that  can  come  only  from  alw'ays-new  type  in 
sluglines.  Learn  how  the  Ludlow  will  prove  a  time  and  labor 
saver  in  your  plant,  and  how  it  will  add  lustre  to  your  composi¬ 
tion  and  pulling  power  to  your  advertising. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co, 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

Boston:  470  Atlantic  Avenue  Atlanta:  41  Marietta  Street 
New  York:  63  Park  Row  San  Francisco;  5  Third  Street 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION 
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The  New  Pony  Autoplate  Series 

An  Autoplate  Machine  to  Satisfy 
Every  Publisher’s  Needs 


The  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 


The  Single  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 


The  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 


Price  $8750 


Consists  of  two  complete  Pony  Autoplatc  casting 
mechanisms  and  a  single  Pony  Autoplate  finishing 
mechanism,  combined  in  such  a  way  that  it  produces 
double  the  output  of  the  Pony  Autoplate  Machine. 
Its  finishing  mechanism  swings  automatically  into 
position  to  receive  the  casts  made  by  both  casting 
mechanisms,  which  it  finishes  and  cools  and  delivers 
dry,  ready  for  press. 

Thus  a  doubled  output  is  obtained  without  doub¬ 
ling  investment  or  working  space. 


Consists  of  two  of  the  three  units  of  a  Twin  Pony 
Autoplate  Machine.  It  is  identical  in  operation  and  output 
with  the  popular  Pony  Autoplate  Machine,  but  its  producing 
capacity  may  be  doubled  at  any  time  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
adding  a  second  casting  mechanism.  Thus  it  becomes  a  Twin 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine.  The  second  casting  unit  may 
be  had  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  costs  with  its  operating 
mechanism  but  $2800. 

The  publisher  who  anticipates  growth  but  does  not  re¬ 
quire  immediately  the  full  capacity  of  the  Twin  Pony 
Autoplate  Machine  will  find  well  worth  while  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  expansion  which  the  Single  Twin  Pony  Autoplate 
Machine  affords  him. 


Price  $6250 


Price  $5500 


Casts  shapes,  shaves,  trims,  cools, 
dries,  and  delivers  perfect  printing 
plates,  uniformly  accurate  in  cur¬ 
vature  and  thickness,  that  require 
neither  hand-planing,  hand-tooling, 
hand-dipping,  nor  hand-drying. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.,  soi  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


2 
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WHAPS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


Frank  Markey  Now  With  AMociated  Newspapers — ^King  Puts  Four 
“Heavy”  Books  in  Strip  Form — “In  the  Footsteps  of  Abraham 
Lincoln”  Announced  by  McClure 


Frank  markey,  for  the  last  Women”  daily  column  handled  by  Asso- 

eight  years  with  the  Chicago  Tri-  ciated  Newspapers,  returned  to  New 

bune  Newspapers  Syndicate,  is  now  gen-  York  this  week  from  a  brief  vacation 
eral  representative  for  Associated  News-  spent  in  Bermuda. 

papers,  Inc.,  New  York.  - 

Mr.  Markey  began  newspaper  work  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New 
as  a  cub  reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Eve-  York,  has  obtained  second  serial  rights 
ning  Smi,  working  for  that  newspaper  to  “The  Midnight  Message,”  a  novel  by 

from  1910  to  1912.  In  the  latter  year  Marten  Comberland  and  B.  Shann. 

he  became  a  correspondent  and  bureau  - 

manager  for  the  International  News  Ser-  T'DfMrk 

vice,  later  transferring  to  the  business  CONCEINTRATION  TREND 

side  of  that  wire  news  agency.  As  Q'VNrkir' A TT*  FIP"!  Fi 

traveling  representative  for  the  Chicago  ^  1  r  Ir^l  AJ 

Tribune,  he  became  widely  known  among  - 

newspaper  publishers  throughout  the  High  Costs  Behind  Present  Tendency, 

_  Graves  of  D-P.  Syndicate  Tells 

King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  Elditors  at  Chapel  Hill 

this  week  announced  for  1927  four  new  Meeting 

educational  strips  based  on  noted  books  - 

and  drawn  by  skilled  illustrators.  The  \  .  j  ,  j  , 

...,  ct _  A  tendency  toward  concentration  in  the 

by  Wm'buram!  bSSS;”  synd.ca.e  Jd  was  no.yd  by  Ralph  H. 

by  W.  E.  Woodward;  ■^he  History  of  SoSday  ^ra”.  IjSdiS  garden  C  ry 
Marriage,'  by  Edward  \Vestermack;  and  ^ork,  addressing  th^  third  annual 

The  Story  of  Superstitions,  adapted  ^  institute,  under  the  auspices 

from  Sir  James  Frazers  Golden 

Chapel  Hill,  last  week. 

.  j  .  .  ,  •  j  ..T  "In  only  one  respect  are  the  successful 

A  new  daily  picture  strip  entitl^  In  syndicate  managers  agreed,”  he  declared, 
the  Footsteps  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  that  they  can't  operate 

^ing  offered  by  the  McQure  Newspaper  ^ 

Syndicate.  New  York  to  be^n  Feb.  7  organizations  spring  up  and  fail.  A  few 
Drawings  are  by  Nicholas  y  syndicates  now  are  handling  most  of  the 

text  edited  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  really  important  features,  and  every  time 

_  ,  „  I  •  J  r  a  new  specialty  is  tried  out  it  means  a 

Car  H.  Butman  has  resided  from  (^^ge  outlay  for  the  promoter.” 
the  Washington  staff  of  the  Wall  Street  ^ 

Journ^  to  devote  his  full  attention  to  syndicates  since  the  first  organization  was 
the  Washington  Radio  News  Service.  ^  g  McClure, 

of  which  he  is  editor.  featureless  newspaper  is  coming  to 

„  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  be  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  the 

Zoe  Berkley  has  complet«l  a  new  pterodactyl  or  the  echippus,”  he  said, 
series  on  divorce  for  Famous  I  ^^tures  really  worth- 

Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York.  Man>  ^,|,iie  features  is  through  combination, 
prominent  ^ople  are  interviewed  and  originator  of  a  permanent  fea- 

quoted  on  the  subject.  ture  may  receive  a  syndicate  guarantee 

^  „  T  j  II  IT  .of  $50,000  or  $100,000  a  year  and  earn 

David  Starr  Jordan  Chancellor  Emeri-  more.  The  money-making  oppor- 

tus  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  is  tunities  of  the  popular  artist  are  espe- 
author  of  a  series  of  articles  ^  cially  conspicuous.  Probably  the  comic 

*2  day  which  is  being  distributed  by  jjrip  creators  are  the  chief  rivals  to 
^e  Betty  I^itrick  Feature  Service,  San  Croesus  in  the  syndicate  world.” 
Francisco,  Cal.  i^[,.  Graves  said  such  high  figures  did 

^  .  ..  not  indicate  that  the  syndicates  are  mak- 

Charles  H.  Dorr,  at  one  time  art  edi-  j,^g  fjjg  profits.  He  continued; 
tor  of  the  Sieu’  I  or k  World,  is  now  every  case  the  authors  have  re- 

operatmg  his  own  syndicate  under  the  ceived  the  lion’s  share  of  the  net  pro¬ 
name,  Uorr  News  Service,  at  7  Bank  oee^s,  and  in  some  instances  intermediary 
street,  New  York.  The  syndicate^  speci-  agents  have  come  in  for  commissions  be- 
alizes  in  art,  drama  and  exploration.  tween  the  writer  and  distributor.  The 
,  .  ,  _  „  .  ,  .  ,  c  syndicates’  expenses  are  tremendous.  I 

False  Love  and  True  is  the  title  of  told  recently  by  the  managing  editor 
a  new  serial  by  Caroline  Beecher,  being  of  a  New  York  newspaper  that  he  had 
offered  by  Associated  Newspapers,  Inc.,  made  a  careful  analysis  of  that  news- 

New  lork.  paper’s  syndicate,  which  is  one  of  the 

,  ,  .  most  successful  in  the  country,  and  had 

•  Cowan.^  creator  of  the  comic  discovered  that  thirty  per  cent  of  gross 
strip  Them  ^vere  me  Days,  oistri-  intake  must  be  charged  to  operation.  The 

buted  by  the  _L.  P.  C.  Syndicate,  New  figure  is  appro.ximately  the  same  for 

\ork,  will  sail  next  week  on  a  Euro-  other  syndicates.  It  can  be  seen  that, 
pean  trip.  since  we  sometimes  pay  70  or  even  ^ 

_  _  :  .  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  to  the 

James  Powers,  assistant  sporting  edi-  author  of  an  exceptional  feature,  and 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has  been  never  less  than  50  per  cent  to  the  creator 

transferred  to  the  New  York  office  of  of  any  outstanding  attraction,  our  profits 
NEA  Service,  Inc.,  to  write  sports  and  are  hard  to  find.  Only  through  quantity 
special  features.  selling  may  we  hope  to  show  a  balance 

- — -  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  at  the  end 

Allene  Sumner,  of  the  NEA  Cleveland  of  a  year.  The  hope  of  improving  these 
staff,  IS  now  in  Washington  preparing  conditions  appears  to  be  the  conrentra- 
a  special  feature,  to  be  illustrated  by  tion  of  the  syndicate  field  into  fewer 
Dorman  Smith,  cartoonist.  organizations ;  the  present  expenses  are  in 

,  „  .  large  part  due  to  miscellaneous  competi- 

Shackled  Souls  is  the  title  of  the  tion  and  the  consequent  necessitv  of  main- 
latest  serial  by  Elenore  Meherin,  author  taining  a  small  army  of  traveling  sales- 
of  “Chickie”  and  “Sandy.  ’  King  Fea-  men.  Certainlv  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
tures  Syndicate.  Inc..  New  York,  is  the  reduce  the  authors’  demands.” 
distributor.  _ 

The  movies  are  burlesqued  in  a  new  MAYOR  EDITS  DAILY 

two-column  strip  by  Joe  Bowers,  called  J.  .Arthur  Bensen,  mayor  of  St.  Cloud 
“Dizzy  Dramas,”  and  offered  by  the  Minn.,  edited  an  edition  of  the  St  Cloud 

Ledger  Syndicate.  Philadelphia.  Daily  Journal  Press  last  week  which 

_  _  .  ~  ,  featured  stories  about  the  various  depart- 

Betty  Brainerd.  writer  of  the  ‘AVe  ments  of  the  city  government. 


The 

Indianapolis 

NEWS 

breaks  all  records 
in  national  advertising 
for  1926 

3,934,419  lines 

in  a  six-day  newspaper,  in  the  twenty-first  city 
— probably  the  third  largest  national  volume  in 
America  for  a  six-day  newspaper.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lines  more  than  the  total  of 
both  other  Indianapolis  newspapers  combined, 
with  their  thirteen  issues  a  week  against  six 
for  The  News. 

901,419  lines  GAIN 


the  largest  gain  for  any  newspaper,  six-day 
or  seven-day,  in  any  city — save  one,  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune.  This  is  a  gain  over 
the  outstanding  1925  national  volume 
of  . 


New  proof  of  the  Indianapolis  Radius  Market, 
and  of  the  indispensability  of  its  greatest 
newspaper.  Linage  records  are  not  made  in 
agate  lines  alone,  but  in  advertisers’  dollars, 
invested  in  space  of  known  productivity  for 
the  sales  and  profits  it  yields.  No  testimony 
of  the  supreme  value  of  The  Indianapolis 
News  can  outweigh  this  incontrovertible  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  combined  judgment  of  America’s 
national  advertisers. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

FRANK  T.  CARROLL,  Advertising  Director 


NEW  YORK 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  E.  42d  St. 


CHICAGO 
J.  E.  Lutz 
The  Tower  Bldg. 
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MILUON 

lines  of  Paid  Advertising 


During  1926  the  Post-Dispatch  carried  25,161,920  lines  of 
Paid  Advertising.  This  is  the  greatest  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  ever  carried  hy  this  or  any  other  St.  Louis  news¬ 
paper  in  any  previous  year — exceeding  1925,  the  next 
hest  year  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  hy  1,503,320  lines. 


The  magnitude  of  this  volume  of  advertising  in  one 
newspaper  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  hitherto, 
only  five  metropolitan  newspapers  in  America 
have  reached  the  25,000.000  mark  in  paid 
advertising  in  one  year. 


First  in  St.  Louis  Circulation 
First  in  Results  to  Advertisers 


The  Post-DispaU'h  e!>tablished  new  high  record 
ill  Loral  Dii^play,  National  and  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  curried  more  Local  Display 
Advertising  and  more  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  than  ALL  THREE  other  St. 
Louis  newspapers  ADDED  TO¬ 
GETHER  during  1926. 


Advertisers  in  St.  Louis,  through 
years  of  experience,  have 
learned  that  it  pays  them  to 
concentrate  the  major  part  of 
their  advertising  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  because  it  IN¬ 
CREASES  their  SALES 
VOLUME  and  LOW¬ 
ERS  their  SALES 
COST, 


'I'hc  Post-Disl'atch  is  the  only  St.  Louis 
nczvs['at<er — morning  or  evening,  daily  or 
Sunday — to  sho^e  consecutive  Total  Paid 
Advertising  gains  for  the  Past  eight  years. 


ST.  LOUIS  POST- DISPATCH 

The  highest  ranking  P-j-D-f-C  newspaper  of  The  BILLIONAREA  —  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Market 


EASTERN  ADVERTISING  OFFICE:  Murray  Hill  Bldg.,  New  York  WESTERN  .ADVERTISING  OFFICE;  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 

DETROIT  OFFICE:  424  Book  Building  KANSAS  CITY  OFFICE:  Coca-Cola  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  564  Market  St.  LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  Title  Insurance  Bldg.  SEATTLE  OFFICE;  Union  Record  Bldg. 
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BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  Writes  Message  to  ’Frisco  Newsies — Mayor  Walker 
Rushes  to  Defend  Newsstand  Dealers — Keeping 
in  Contact  with  Subscribers 


studied  law  at  Mercer  University,  Macon,  war  tax  burden  that  has  been  oppressu 
Ga.,  before  entering  the  newspaper  bus-  to  the  publishing  industry  as  a  wholt 
iness.^  He  came  to  the  Observer  from  -I'lu;  American  Publishers  Coi  itrent 
the  Savannah  Morning  Acu'S.  consists  of  the  Xational  Editorial  Asst 

- .  ciation,  representing  the  thousands  r 

The  Bellingham  (\\ash.)  Herald  and  small  daily  and  weekly  newspapers;  th 
Reveille  awarded  prizes  at  the  close  of  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodj. 
1926  to  its  carrier  who  performed  the  tion,  representing  the  newspapers  of  ti 
most  excellent  delivery  service.  The  South;  the  Agricultural  Publishers  A», 


I - 1  most  excellent  delivery^  service.  1  he  South ;  the  Agricultural  Publishers  Asst 

/CIRCULATION  managers  finding  it  has  organized  a  new  service  department,  !5er\ice  elation  the  National  Publishers  \ssod; 

difficult  to  convince  local  civic  and  which  he  thinks  is  a  helpful  addition  to  of  solid  tion  and  Associated  Business  Paiiers,  Ir, 

child  welfare  organizations  of  the  real  a  newspaper  which  does  not  have  the  ^  i,  headquarters  are  located  ; 

advantages  given  boys  working  as  news-  independent  carrier  or  little  merchant  Pohteness  and  courtesy,  honesty  d  \\  ashington. 

paper  carriers  will  find  arguments  they  plan  of  delivery.  complaints.  _  Cranston  Williams,  manager  of  tk 


can  use  in  a  recent  message  written  by  “There  is  always  difficulty  to  be  over-  ,  ^  tj  i.  r  i  -^iijuiiieiii  c 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  to  Hal  Curtis,  come  by  such  papers,  especially  where  r  ’n  R  i  • 


Cranston  Williams,  manager  of  tk 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  .\ssocii 


city"  branch  boy  manager  of  the  San  bicycle  or  motorcycle  delivery  is  main-  ^a^ager  of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Ela.) 
Brancisco  Call.  The  judge  wrote  in  tained,”  Mr.  Redic  explained.  “Papers  A  ett'J  has  been  named  circulation 

n^rt-  often  are  not  delivered  on  the  norches  ager  of  the  Bort  Myers  (Fla.)  Ti 


part :  often  are  not  delivered  on  the  porches 

“It  was  only  this  week  that  I  had  of  subscriber, 
occasion  to  comment  upon  the  fact,  as  "Each  morning  our  service  department 
confirmed  after  a  conference  with  our  calls  several  subscribers  on  the  telephone, 
officers,  that  none  of  us  can  recall  a  They  are  asked  if  they  have  received 
delinquency  case  in  the  Juvenile  and  their  paper,  and  is  so,  if  it  was  delivered 
Family  Court  against  a  boy  who  was  a  on  their  iiorch  in  a  dry  place.  We  pick 


SENATE  VOTE  RAISES  HOPE 
FOR  POSTAL  RELIEF 

{Continued  from  page  3) 


t  ‘d.;  "We  are  gratified  that  the  Senate  Pc, 
T  Committee  has  recommended  tk 

J  ropical  j{j2Q  rates  on  second-class,  proposed  k 
Senator  McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  who  hi 
persistently  advocated  those  rates  sinct 
lOPE  the  high  rates  were  enacted  during  tk 
World  War  as  a  revenue  measure.  Bot 
..  our  association,  composed  of  daily  new;. 

papers  in  14  Southern  states,  and  ini 
vidual  associations  in  each  of  those  state 


regular  carrier  on  any  of  our  newspapers,  different  sections  of  the  city  for  the  '  vidual  associations  in  each  of  those  state 

This  cannot  be  said  of  Sunday  school  calls.  If  the  subscribers  failed  to  get  House,  where  it 'will,  undoubtedly,  be  have  repeatedly  endorsed  the  1920  rate 
boys,  Boy  Scouts  or  any  other  organiza-  their  papers,  we  send  them  copies  by  se,jt  to  conference.  It  is  impossible  at  and  urged  Congress  to  establish  the  rate 
tion  of  boys,  so  far  as  our  experience  special  messenger,  using  the  Postal  Tele-  this  time  to  predict  what  will  happen  which  the  Senate  committee  has  recoit 
goes.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  such  graph  for  the  service.  in  conference,  but  because  of  the  short  mended. 

frequent  comment  that  we  feel  it  is  “This  department  enables  the  circula-  time  remaining  of  this  session  it  will  “We  are  hopeful  that  the  Senate  wii 
worthy  of  attention,  not  only  as  a  tribute  tion  manager  to  keep  in  close  contact  he  necessary  for  them  to  take  quick  ac-  approve  the  1920  rates  when  the  bill  t 
to  the  honesty  and  industry  of  the  boys  with  his  subscribers  to  keep  a  closer  tab  tion  in  order  that  the  bill  will  ^come  a  considered,  and  that  the  House  will  ac 
who  are  regular  carriers  of  a  paper  like  on  his  carriers.”  la^.  hy  March  4.  The  action  of  the  cept  the  Senate  amendment.  Our  mta 

the  Call,  but  also  as  one  of  those  very  -  Senate  committee  in  endorsing  the  192(1  bership  is  urging  that  Congress  pass  tk 

much  needed  activities  in  w  hich  a  boy  1  he  Atlas  News  Company  of  Wor-  rates  on  second-class  matter  is  particu-  legislation  as  soon  as  possible.” 
can  use  his  spare  time  during  his  school  cester.  Mass.,  a  corporation,  was  fined  j^rly  gratifying  to  the  publishing  inter-  This  is  the  first  time  a  committee  k 

and  adolescent  life.  $10  in  the  Central  District  Court  last  ggts  of  the  country,  as  the  reduction  in  either  branch  of  Congress  has  approvec 

“We  do  not  emphasize  this  interesting  week  on  a  charge  alleging  violation  of  rates  is  a  partial  elimination  of  the  war  the  1920  rates  since  the  agitation  startei 

fact  so  much  as  indicating  that  carrier  the  state  labor  laws  by  employing  boys  tax  that  was  placed  upon  them  as  an  tor  second-class  reductions, 

hoys  pretend  to  he  any  better  than  under  16  y'ears  of  age  after  6  p.  m.  emergency  •  revenue  measure  during  the  Colonel  Robert  Ewing,  of  the  Nen 

other  boys,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  -  vvar.  This  endorsement  on  the  part  of  Orleans  (La.)  States,  is  chairman  of  tk 

they  are  engaged  in  such  a  wholesome  D.  M^  Tobin,  owner  of  the  Watertown  committee  in  recommending  the  re-  Southern  publishers  postal  committee,  ant 
and  healthy  occupation  indicates  that  News  Company,  gave  a  party  to  75  mem-  storation  of  the  1920  rates  is  in  full  ac-  >s  expected  to  reach  Washington  ner 

serious-minded  boys  with  some  ambition  bers  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-  gord  with  the  entire  legislative  policy  week.  He  has  been  actively  represenliiig 

and  determination  to  put  their  time  to  /  rcn-eler  newsboy  staff  at  Watertown,  gf  American  Publishers  Conference,  h's  group  and  spent  a  week  here  in  D? 
good  account  during  their  boyhood  are  -Addresses  were  made  by  D.  J.  Sullivan  which  has  been  fighting  consistently  for  cember.  Other  members  of  the  Southeri; 

attracted  to  this  sort  of  an  opportunity,  of  the  Boston  Post,  F.  J.  O’Neil  of  the  this  reduction  for  many  years.  committee  are:  Major  E.  B.  Stahlnm 

with  the  result  that  we  believe  a  larger  Boston  Globe,  B.  Kaner  of  the  Boston  “jhe  basis  of  rates  that  would  be  in  Xasiwille  (Tenn.)  Banner;  Urey  Wood- 
percentage  of  successful  business  men  and  .ddvertiscr  and  American  and  J.  K.  gffggt  if  this  amendment  becomes  a  law  son,  (Ky.)  Mcjsewger;  E.  R 

good  citizens,  spiritually  and  materially,  Winer  of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler.  would  still  retain  the  zone  system  of  Uaylord,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oik 

are  graduated  from  the  ranks  of  carrier  .  c  T  ~  -  rates  on  advertising  matter,  the  present  homan;  H.  Galt  Braxton,  Kituston  (N.  C) 

boys  on  daily  newspapers.  Newsboys  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun-  tVee-in-countv  privilege,  and  eliminates  a  Press. 

“If  I  could  say  one  thing  to  the  boys  Journal  held  their  12th  annual  banquet, 

of  this  country,  and  only  one  thing,  I  Jan.  1.  Roy  Jones  and  Homer  Record, 

think  it  would  be  to  urge  upon  them  city  managers  for  the  Journal  and  Sun  —  I 

the  value  of  initiative  which  calls  for  City  carriers,  were  presented  with  travel- 

the  use  of  that  marvelous  gift,  the  human  ing  cases.  P 

mind,  in  the  very  wholesome  and  im-  -  I  I 

portant  activity  of  thinking — just  think-  The  Hickman  (Ky.)  Courier,  recently 
ing — about  the  right  thing  and  doing  that  purchased  by  A.  Robbins,  former  United 

thing  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Press  correspondent,  claims  a  circulation 

“During  a  very  large  part  of  my  record  in  the  weekly  field  in  adding  400 

adolescent  boyhood  here  in  Denver,  I  new  names  to  its  subscription  list  in  12  _ _ _ 

was  a  carrier  for  one  of  our  leading  daily  weeks  without  a  contest  of  any  kind.  The  I  HA  ■ 

newspapers,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  strictly  paid  in  advance. 

one  thing  that  was  of  greater  help  to  - - 

me.  It  taught  me  such  good  habits  as  Eighty  newsboys  of  the  Lethbridge 

a  paper  carrier  must  necessarily  learn-  (Alberta)  Herald  were  presented  with  Make  VOUr  appeal  to  the  national  advertiser  effective, 

punctuality,  consideration,  loyalty  and  Christmas  pre.sents  bv  the  newspaper.  ^ 

duty.”  - ^ —  Feature  the  advantages  yoiu:  market  offers.  Tell  him 

.  Strickland,  who  has  been  with  nhmit-  thp  fiplrl  hp  is  nnviniis  to  bpH  to*  thp  kinfl  of  rnn- 


Facts 

That  Appeal 


“Apart  from  any  hardship  imposed  C  larlotte  (N.  G.)  Observer  for  the 
upon  the  holders  of  these  newsstand  per-  ^  director  of  -circulation 

mits,  it  is  well  known  that  these  ‘newsies’  manager,  has  resigned  to  take 

in  City  Hall  Park  perform  a  real  public  study  of  law.  Mr.  Strickland 

service.  I  won’t  stand  for  any  such 
order  as  this.” 

Thus  spoke  Mayor  James  J.  Walker 
of  New  York  when  he  learned  that 
Francis  D.  Gallatin,  Commissioner  of 

Parks,  had  notified  29  newsdealers  and  «Such  promptness  deserves 
bootblacks  holding  concessions  along  ^  ^ 

Park  Row  that  trucks  were  to  be  sent  commendation” 

next  morning  to  remove  their  stands.  , 

And  he  didn’t  stand  for  the  order. 

Acting  upon  the  Mayor’s  explicit  Many  thanks  for  your  prompt- 

order,  Charles  F.  Kerrigan,  assistant  to  ness  with  the  gasoline-kerosene 

the  mayor,  called  up  Commissioner  Gal-  burner.  It  was  ordered  Monday 

latin  on  the  telephone  and  directed  him  afternoon  and  arrived  here  Tues- 

to  rescind  the  obnoxious  order  immedi-  day  morning.  Such  promptness  in 

ately.  Mr.  Kerrigan  made  it  emphatic.  service  certainly  deserves  commend- 

When  the  park  commissioner  wanted  to  ation. 

“explain,”  the  mayor’s  assistant  told  him:  , 

“I  am  not  instructed  to  discuss  the  .  i  he  tVaterloo  Republican 

matter  with  you  or  to  listen  to  explana-  Waterloo,  Illinois 

tions.  I  am  instructed  to  tell  you  that  I  i 

you  are  to  revoke  your  revocation  of  I  j  TK  ^ 

permits  at  once,  and  that  if  trucks  start  I  /  _\ 

tomorrow  to  remove  any  of  these  news 
stands,  you  are  to  go  out  upon  the  first 

truck.”  Mr.  Kerrigan  then  hung  up.  , 

The  stands  were  not  removed. 


Linotype  Mailbagji] 


Many  thanks  for  your  prompt¬ 
ness  with  the  gasoline-kerosene 
burner.  It  was  ordered  Monday 
afternoon  and  arrived  here  Tues¬ 
day  morning.  Such  promptness  in 
service  certainly  deserves  commend¬ 
ation. 

^  The  Waterloo  Republican 

W aterloo,  Illinois 


C.  V.  Redic,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Daily  Graphic, 


-LINOTYPE— 


Make  your  appeal  to  the  national  advertiser  effective. 
Feature  the  advantages  yoiu:  market  offers.  Tell  him 
about  the  field  he  is  anxious  to  sell  to;  the  kind  of  con¬ 
sumer  who  will  buy  his  product;  the  type  of  home  he 
lives  in ;  what  his  earning  power  is ;  what  are  his  buying 
tendencies ;  the  kind  of  amusement  and  entertainment  he 
enjoys. 

Tell  him  about  the  editorial  policy  your  paper  enjoys 
in  the  community  and  the  influence  its  advertising  col¬ 
umns  have  on  the  readers. 

We  are  specialists  in  portraying  these  facts  to  the 
national  advertiser.  We  prepare  surveys  and  create 
i  campaigns  and  we  are  now  ready  to  undertake  any 
^  promotional  work  to  help  the  publisher  sell  his  A 
market  and  his  newspaper  to  the  advertiser,  a 

“Tic  up  Your  Newspaper  Ya 
With  Your  Market" 

Publishers  space  sellin^ 

SERVICE 

k  49  West  45th  St.  New  York  City 
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IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


The  Times 
The  Journal  of 
Commerce 
The  World 


The  Mirror 
Corriere  d’ America 
II  Progresso 
Bronx  Home  News 


The  Commercial 
The  Sun 
The  Telegram 


Bollettino  della  Sera 
J  ewish  Daily  F  orward 
Jewish  Morning  Journal 


are  all  using  Standardized  Inter  types 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Flynn  of  Washington  Post  Writes  on  Building  Up  Reader  Interest — 
New  Yorkers  Decide  “Want-Ads”  and  “Classified”  Are  Synonymous 
— Brooklyn  Times  Appoints  William  C.  Fowley 


"V^HAT  is  reader  interest  in  classified 
”  advertising? 

An  answer  to  this  question  was  written 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  by 
Eugene  L.  Flynn,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post.  It  follows : 

“All  classified  advertising  men  strive 
to  put  reader-interest  in  their  classified 
ad  pages  and  full,  descriptive  copy  has 
become  an  old-time  slogan.  Well  de¬ 
scribed  offers  presenting  perfect  word- 
pictures  of  the  things  advertised  usually 
secure  desired  results,  but  there  are  many 
classified  mediums  that  have  promoted 
such  copy  and  still  lack  reader-interest. 

“If  a  classified  advertising  section  is 
not  balanced  with  good  representation  in 
each  classification,  reader-interest  will 
die.  A  classified  manager  or  director 
should  build  his  classified  volume  the 
same  as  a  publisher  builds  his  newspaper. 
Any  publisher  who  enjoys  dominant  cir¬ 
culation  will  carry  the  best  news  service, 
the  best  features  and  the  best  rcportorial 
staff  that  he  can  secure.  Nothing  in  the 
way  of  news  and  interest  is  overlooked 
in  different  sections  of  his  newspaper  to 
satisfy  all  classes  of  readers. 

“Now  we  know  that  if  greater  reader- 
interest  can  be  obtained  for  classified 
advertising,  it  will  appeal  to  just  that 
many  more  classes  of  people. 

“A  medium  that  is  top-heavy  with  real 
estate  and  automobile  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  will  appeal  to  but  a  small  portion 
of  its  total  readers.  ‘Rooms  for  Rent’ 
and  ‘Apartments  for  Rent’  will  appeal 
mostly  to  newcomers  or  those  who 
change  residence  in  season,  but  their  in¬ 
terest  in  classified  ads  is  only  temporary. 
This  also  applies  to  the  ‘Help  Wanted’ 
group.  And  so  it  is  logical  to  assume 
that  classified  advertising  should  carry 
announcements  which  will  obtain  and 
hold  more  and  more  readers  every  day. 

“It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  big 
secret  of  success  toward  this  goal  is  to 
strive  for  merchandise  copy,  whether  it 
be  from  local  stores  or  individuals.  The 
success  of  ‘Christmas  Gift  Suggestions’ 
ads  during  the  holiday  season  offers 
proof  enough  that  all  mpchants  should 
be  regularly  represented  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  every  day  of  the  year.  I 
believe  that  the  secret  of  permanent 
reader-interest  lies  here  because  every¬ 
body  uses  and  buys  some  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  day  in  and  day  out,  and  such 
advertising  will  appeal  to  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

“Look  at  the  big  classified  mediums 
in  any  number  of  cities  and  you  will 
note  that  the  ‘Merchandise’  or  ‘For  Sale 
Miscellaneous’  columns  are  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  items  from  individuals  and  con¬ 
cerns  that  have  discovered  the  advantage, 
the  source,  that  makes  casual  readers 
peruse  the  classified  pages.  The  news¬ 
paper  that  can  secure  good  representa¬ 
tion  in  this  one  classification  need  not 
wait  long  for  other  groups  to  grow. 
And,  when  department  stores  and  larger 
concerns  finally  realize  the  value  of  such 
media,  display  advertising  will  become 
what  it  should  be — without  small  items 
that  really  should  be  ‘classified’  mixed 
up  in  their  large  pages  and  double-truck 
advertising.’’ 


Members  of  the  New  York  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
at  a  meeting  this  week  decided  that  the 
two  words  “want-ad”  and  “classified” 
are  synonymous. 

The  question  came  up  as  a  result  of 
a  promotion  advertisement  printed  in  one 
of  the  papers,  giving  the  “want-ad 
linage.”  Some  members  argued  that 
want-ad’s  simply  referred  to  “help 
wanted”  or  “rooms  wanted.”  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  while  western  news¬ 
papers  generally  hid  discontinued  using 
the  name  want-ads  as  applied  to  the 
entire  classified  sections,  this  was  not 
true  in  the  east,  where  the  two  w'ords 
are  still  held  synonymous, 

William  C.  Fowley,  for  the  last  five 


years  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Star,  has  been 
appointed  classified  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  effective  Jan,  17. 

Mr.  Fowley  has  been  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  work  for  about  eight  years. 
He  started  on  the  old  New  York  Herald. 
Later  he  became  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram,  and  left  that  paper 
to  join  the  Jamaica  (L.  1.)  Press  as 
classified  manager.  He  resigned  from 
the  Press  to  become  connected  with  the 
Long  Island  Daily  Star  in  1922. 


A  new  telephone  sales  department  was 
inaugurated  Jan.  10,  by  the  Milwaukee 
Jourital  as  a  part  of  its  classified  adver¬ 
tising  program  for  1927. 

The  Journal’s  purpose  in  establishing 
this  new  branch  of  classified  activity  is 
to  develop  new  transient  or  non-contract 
business,  by  soliciting  business  houses, 
primarily,  by  telephone,  and  not  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisers.  Ten  persons  will  be 
employed  in  this  new  work. 

In  addition  the  Journal  plans  to  add 
eight  new  employes  to  its  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 


The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gacette  are  running  free  “situations 
wanted”  ads  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  for  persons  out  of  employment. 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  has  been 
advertising  its  classified  section  recently, 
giving  the  whole  department  the  call 
name  of  Betty  Brown.  Actual  photo¬ 
graphs  illustrate  their  advertisements, 
with  the  name  Betty  Brown  featured. 


NEW  RADIO  “CARTOON’ 


Knecht,  Evansville  Courier  Cartoonist 
Originates  Drawing  Stunt 

Karl  Kae  Knecht,  cartoonist  for  the 
Evaiusi'ille  (Ind.)  Courier  has  originated 
a  new  variation  of  the  radio  cartoon,  the 
“Radiograph,”  which  is  being  used  by 
Station  WGBF,  Evansville  and  WMAQ, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

square  chart  is  printed  in  the  paper 
which  is  cut  out  and  used  by  listeners  in. 
The  chart  is  practically  a  blank  space 
with  but  one  short  line  within  the  square 
lettered  “A-B”  as  a  starting  point.  On 
the  marginal  border  lines  of  the  frame 
surrounding  the  space  are  numbered  dots 
which  are  used  as  guides  by  the  radio 
“drawing  class”  which  gets  its  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  announcer. 

The  idea  differs  from  the  old  dot  idea 
in  that  the  finished  drawing  is  free  from 
numbers  or  letters  within  its  borders. 
.After  the  radioed  directions  are  ended 
the  picture  can  be  made  more  complete  by 
rounding  out  lines,  adding  features,  and 
by  coloring.  W  hen  sent  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  it  is  eligible  for  a  prize. 

The  “Radiograph”  has  drawn  thousands 
of  returned  pictures  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
Ncios.  which  has  been  using  the  stunt  for 
12  weeks.  The  News  gives  prizes 
amounting  to  $135  per  week  divided  in 
equal  amounts  between  three  age  classes, 
under  14,  14  to  21,  and  those  over  21. 

Knecht  has  copjTighted  his  idea. 

PROMOTION  BROADSIDE 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  issued  a  12 
page  advertising  promotion  broadside 
under  the  heading  “Results — the  One  Real 
Te.st  of  Advertising  Efficiency.”  It  con¬ 
tains  facsimile  reproductions  of  testimon¬ 
ial  letters  written  by  local  advertisers. 


FULL-SIZE  RADIO  SECTION 

Beginning  with  the  Dec.  12  issue  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  radio 
section  which  has  been  a  feature  every 
Sunday,  was  changed  into  the  full  news¬ 
paper  page  size. 


Compare 

the  sand  lot  days 
with  grown  up 
baseball 


DO  you  recall  your  kid  days  when  you  played  base¬ 
ball  on  the  old  sand  lot  and  the  wrangling  you  had 
over  each  close  decision  (and  some  that  were  not  so 
close)?  An  umpire  in  those  days  was  not  wanted  for 
half  the  fun  was  the  fights  and  wrangles,  but  you  are  no 
longer  playing  with  the  kids  on  the  sand  lots  where  the 
loudest  voice  got  the  most  decisions. 

Can  you  imagine  yourself  sitting  through  a  baseball 
game  at  the  Polo  Grounds  or  Yankee  Stadium  and 
watching  two  major  league  teams  play  a  game,  allowing 
the  players  to  make  the  decision  on  close  plays  (or  some 
plays  not  so  close)? 

On  July  1, 1926,  The  Syracuse  Herald  employed  De 
Lisser  Bros.,  Inc.,  Accountants,  to  measure  all  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  newspapers,  and  their  decision  follows. 

Here  are  the  lineage  figures  of  the  three  Syracuse 
newspapers  for  November,  1926,  as  compiled  by  De 
Lisser  Bros.,  Inc.: 


HERALD  Post-Standard  Journal- American 

Local  display . 663,592  lines  375,477  lines  390,405  lines 

National  display.-  143,085  lines  137.348  lines  120,242  lines 

.Automotive  display.  55,283  lines  49.509  lines  28,064  lines 

Total  display. ..  .861,960  lines  562.334  lines  538,711  lines 


¥ 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

HERALD 

PRI  DDEN,  KING  &  PRUDDEN,  INC.,  National  Rep. 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
,507  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
Globe  Bldg.,  Boston 
Leary  Bldg.,  Seattle 
28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
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Added  circulation  in  five  days 


This  chart  indicates 
the  day  -  by  -  day 
increase  in  the 
number  of  copies 
of  THE  WORLD 
circulated!  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  day  of 
the  week  preceding. 
The  peak  was 
reached  on  Friday, 
with  a  gain  of  53,- 
227  copies  over  the 
same  day  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week. 


ON  MONDAY,  January  3rd,  The  World  announced  a  reduction  in  the  selling 
price  of  its  weekday  morning  paper  to  2  cents  per  copy  in  Greater  New  York. 

The  response  was  instantaneous,  reaching  a  peak  of  33,227  additional  copies 
circulated. 

This  increase  was  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  city  and  serves  to  em¬ 
phasize  more  than  ever  the  fact  that  The  World  has  more  circulation  weekdays 
in  Greater  New  York  than  any  other  standard  sized  morning  paper  in  the  city. 


Weekday  Mornings  —  in  Greater  Sew  York 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


George  W.  Rowell,  Jr.,  Sells  His  Interest  in  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Chicago — Bolton  to  Form  New  Agency  in  Youngstown,  O. — Daken 
Advertising  Agency  Promotes  Two  Staff  Members 


GF:0RGE  W.  ROWELL,  JR.,  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  interest  in  the  tirm  of 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald  of  Chicago.  Mr, 
Rowell  was  formerly  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  manager  for  the  Lloyd 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  later  was 
sales  e.’cecutive  for  Heywood-\\  akelield 
Comiianj'.  He  will  spend  the  winter  in 
Florida. 

Paul  H.  Bolton  has  resigned  after  six 
years  as  head  of  the  agency  of  Bolton, 
Meek  &  Wearstler  to  incorporate  the 
Bolton  Advertising  Company  at  Youngs¬ 
town,  O.  He  was  previously  with  the 
New  York  office  of  Rand  McNally  & 
Co.  John  P.  Gillespie,  recently  account 
executive  with  the  Wildman  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  of  New  York  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president. 


Promotion  of  two  employes  and  plans 
for  moving  into  larger  quarters  were 
announced  at  the  annual  banquet  given 
in  Seattle  New  Year’s  Eve  for  officers 
and  employes  of  the  Daken  Advertising 
.\gency.  More  than  twenty  members  at¬ 
tended  the  banquet. 

William  A.  Prager  has  been  made 
vice-president  and  will  also  continue  in 
his  capacity  as  production  manager.  Miss 
Pauline  E.  Peterson,  the  other  member 
of  the  firm  to  be  promoted,  was  made 
secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Peterson  has 
been  with  the  Daken  Advertising  agency 
since  1918  and  is  now  manager  of  office 


WASHING  MACHINE  MAN 
HAS  GLOWING  IDEA 

He’s  Asking  Newspapers  to  Act  as 
Employment  Agencies  for  Sales¬ 
men,  but  They  Fail 
to  Glow 


.^n  extraordinary  proposition  is  being 
offered  to  newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  by  W.  J.  Semlow,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Syracuse  Washing  Machine 
Corporation,  manufacturers  of  the  “Easy 
Washer,’’  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Nothing 
just  like  this  big  idea  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  newspaper  business.  It  not 
only  comprehends  the  notion  that  a  news¬ 
paper  can  legitimately  go  into  the  em¬ 
ployment  agency  business  but  that  it  may 
do  so  on  very  vague  understanding  of  its 
compensation. 

Mr.  Semlow  recently  broadcast  to 
newspaper  advertising  managers  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  scheme  and  declared  that  four 
newspapers  had  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
that  others  were  considering  putting  it 
into  operation.  He  says  in  a  nine-page 
prospectus  that  the  electrical  appliance 
people  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  “pro¬ 
motional  departments”  that  he  seems  to 
think  most  newspapers  maintain  to  do  the 
local  business  of  their  general  advertisers, 
because  there  are  only  a  limited  number 
of  local  dealers  for  electrical  appliances. 
It’s  not  like  grocery  or  hardware  stores 
which,  he  appears  to  think,  are  regularly 
called  on  by  newspaper  solicitors  in  behalf 
of  advertisers.  What  the  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  folk  want  are  “men  to  pull  door¬ 
bells  and  sell  washing  machines  on  a 
commission  basis.”  How  to  get  men  to 
do  this  work  is  the  rub. 

On  this  delicate  point  Mr.  Semlow 
says  in  his  circular :  “Newspapers  can 
help.  *  ♦  *  More  men  will  come  to 
a  newspaper  office  in  response  to  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  than  can  be  induced  to  apply 
to  the  various  appliance  sales  establish¬ 
ments  and  will  accept  more  readily  the 
statement  of  an  unbiased  newspaper  man 
as  to  the  high  calling  and  big  money 
making  opportunities  attached  to  appli¬ 
ance  selling.”  Later  on  he  talks  about 
men  who  “turn  up  their  noses  at  the 
mention  of  selling  washing  machines”  and 
in  general  outlines  his  difficulty. 

Here  is  how  he  would  solve  it:  He 


activities,  specializing  in  contact  work 
with  publications  on  behalf  of  the  agency 
clients.  She  will  continue  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity. 


The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
.\ssociation  has  officially  recognized  the 
.Associated  Advertising  Agency,  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  Among  this  agency’s  ac- 
count.s  is  that  of  the  City  of  Jacksonville, 
which  is  now  using  newspapers  and  direct 
mail  exclusively.  Officers  of  the  agency 
are  James  Baker,  president;  Frank  R. 
Hammett,  vice-president,  and  Robert  S. 
Clary,  secretary. 


Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  vice-president  of  the 
William  H.  Rankin  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  will  lecture  on  literature 
bi-monthly  to  students  of  the  Culver 
Preparatory  School,  Culver,  Ind. 


Norman  Lewis,  vice-president  of  the 
Chappelow  Advertising  Company,  St. 
Louis,  and  former  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  Louis,  discussed 
“Seven  Successful  Sales  Letters”  at  the 
Jan.  11  meeting  of  the  Junior  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Louis. 


Roy  B.  Simpson,  president  of  the 
Simpson  Advertising  Service  Company, 
St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Civic  Problems  Committee  of  the 
St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


would  have  a  newspaper  agree  to  run  in 
classified  columns  a  displayed  item  “Op¬ 
portunity  For  Salesmen.”  It  will  run 
every  day  for  a  year.  Maybe  it  will  be 
paid  for  at  space  rates  and  maybe  not, 
he  doesn’t  make  the  point  clear.  But  the 
advertisement  will  be  that  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  not  of  the  washing  machine  com¬ 
pany,  and  applicants  for  these  jobs  will 
be  asked  to  come  to  the  newspaper  office. 
When  they  get  there  one  or  more  news¬ 
paper  men  will  interview  them  and  tell 
them  glowingly  all  about  the  big  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  what  service  they  could  render 
to  mankind  by  dispensing  washing  ma¬ 
chines.  They  might  make  from  S40  to 
$60  per  week  for  themselves. 

After  the  newspaper  men  have  put  in 
an  hour  or  two  interviewing  prospects  in 
a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose  in  the 
newspaper  office  the  prospects  are  labeled 
and  sent  off  to  see  local  dealers,  who 
may  or  may  not  make  use  of  them,  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  is  a  lot  of  red 
tape  to  the  idea,  but  this  appears  to 
be  its  essence. 

Of  course,  the  newspaper  is  to  be  the 
big  beneficiary.  Newspapers  that  “co¬ 
operate”  may  be  favored  with  advertising 
schedules  over  their  non-co-operating 
rivals.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Semlow  says 
on  that  little  point ;  “In  some  cities  on 
our  schedule  where  the  first  and  second 
papers  have  been  fairly  close  together  on 
circulation,  the  adoption  of  the  plan  by 
the  second  paper  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
change  in  schedule.  This  service  is  so 
important  that  a  few  deficiencies  in  a 
newspaper  might  be  counterbalanced  to 
influence  a  change  from  the  so-called  first 
paper.  Any  such  change  must  come  from 
Syracuse  and  the  Field  Force  will  please 
adopt  a  perfectly  neutral  position  and 
refer  all  questions  to  Syracuse.  We  par¬ 
ticularly  wish  to  avoid  trading  with  a 
newspaper  for  this  service.  When  and  if 
the  plan  is  adopted  by  a  paper,  it  should 
be  because  the  paper  recognizes  sufficient 
advantage  to  itself  over  the  long  period 
without  immediate  thought  to  our  sched¬ 
ule.  Naturally — if  a  newspaper  starts 
such  a  service,  we  cannot  benefit  without 
advertising  in  that  paper.” 

A  Western  newspaper  man  discussing 
this  novel  proposition  with  Editor  & 
PuBiSHER  this  week  said:  “The  premise 
that  the  newspapers  are  giving  extensive 
service  to  national  advertisers  is  mis¬ 
taken  as  very  few  offer  such  service. 


Only  a  few  are  going  wild  over  mer¬ 
chandising  service  and  co-operation.  The 
Syracuse  concern  appears  to  be  hopeful 
of  bringing  about  competitive  bidding  be¬ 
tween  local  papers  for  the  business  of 
a  washing  machine  corporation  on  the 
basis  of  free  service.  I  do  not  think  this 
scheme  will  work  out,  either  for  the  papers 
or  the  washing  machine  people.  It  isn't 
calculated  to  be  a  success,  in  my  belief. 
This  thing  of  making  a  newspaper  office 
a  blind  employment  agency  is  not  in  line 
with  the  principle  of  candor  that  most 
newspapers  tlesire  above  all  to  maintain 
with  those  who  read  them.” 


DAILY’S  VICE-PRESIDENT 
SUES  OTHER  OFFICERS 


Miss  Roberts  of  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram  Seeks  to  Remove 
Defendants  as  Officials  of  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company 


Suit  was  filed  Jan.  6  by  Miss  Belle 
McCord  Roberts,  vice-president  of  the 
Press-Telegram  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram,  against  W.  F.  Prisk, 
president  of  the  publishing  company;  W. 
H.  Hosking,  business  manager;  Charles 
Prisk  and  A.  J.  Hosking,  the  two  latter 
being  Pasadena  stockholders  of  the  con¬ 
cern. 

The  old  Telegram  Publishing  Company 
is  made  co-plaintiff  with  Miss  Roberts 
in  the  suit. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  $75,000  or 
more  of  the  funds  of  the  Press-Telegram 
Publishing  Company  were  misappropri¬ 
ated  to  avert  financial  difficulty  in  the 
Press-Telegram  Building  Company. 

The  suit  aims  to  remove  the  four  de¬ 
fendants  from  the  directorate  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  bring  about  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  receiver  for  the  company,  and 
obtain  an  injunction  restraining  the  de¬ 
fendants  from  appropriating  additional 
money  for  the  building  company,  as  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  done,  and  the  return 
of  the  alleged  $75,000  already  so  appro¬ 
priated,  or  whatever  .sum  the  court  finds 
has  been  so  transferred,  and  a  restraining 
order  to  prevent  the  defendants  from 
purchasing  with  Press-Telegram  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  funds  'additional  stock  in 
the  Press-Telegram  Building  Company. 

The  complaint  was  filed  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  by  Attorney  W.  A.  Alderson,  and 
under  a  cr-rt  order  the  defendants  mu>t 
appear  in  the  Superior  Court  Jan.  20  to 
show  cause  why  an  injunction  should  not 
be  issued. 

Miss  Roberts  asserts  in  her  complaint 
that  the  two  Prisk  brothers  and  two 
Hosking  brothers  jointly  hold  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  both  the  publishing 
company  and  the  building  company,  and 
that  the  latter  is  approaching  a  financial 
crisis,  to  avert  which  money  has  been 
taken  from  the  publishing  company,  in 
which  concern  the  plaintiff  has  her  chief 
financial  interest. 

When  the  Press  and  the  Telegram 
were  merged  some  two  years  ago  Miss 
Roberts  became  vice-president  of  the  new 
publishing  company,  while  S.  S.  Conklin, 


business  manager  of  the  Telegram,  be-- 
came  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  building  around  which  the  ;.uit 
centers  was  in  process  of  construction  at 
the  time  of  the  merger. 

Replying  to  the  charges  made  by  Miss 
Belle  McCord  Roberts.  W.  F.  Prisk, 
pre.-ident  of  the  Press-Telegram  Build¬ 
ing  company,  declared  that  the  company 
is  not  and  never  has  been  in  financial 
straits,  and  asks  for  withholding  of  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  public  until  the  case  is  set¬ 
tled  in  court. 

A  minority  party  has  one  advantage. 
It  ne^n’t  spend  so  much  for  whitewash. 
— Quincy  Whig-J ournal. 


AD  TIPS 


Associated  Advertising  Agency,  Jacksonville, 
Florid.!.  Xow  preparing  the  spring  schedule 
for  the  City  of  Jacksonville.  Direct  mail  and 
newspapers  will  be  used  exclusively  in  this 
spring  campaign. 

Frwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  250  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  account  for  Robert  Reis  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  men’s  underwear,  hosiery, 
bathing  suits  and  sweaters. 

Fedieimer,  Frank  &  Spedden,  Inc.,  415 
Brainard  street,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising  for  the 
faille  Motor  Company.  Detroit,  Manufacturers 
of  outboard  motors.  Trade  papers  and  direct 
by  mail  will  be  used. 

Albert  Frank  St  Co.,  14  Stone  street.  New 
York  City.  Have  been  appointed  advertising 
agents  for  the  Lorraine  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany  of  New  York,  Inc. 

C.  S.  Hallowell,  Inc.,  103  Park  avenue.  New 
York,  has  been  given  the  account  of  the  Tolley 
Cake  Corp.,  536  W.  46th  St.,  New  York. 

Joseph  E.  Hanson  Company,  85  Lincoln  Park, 
Newark.  N.  J.  Have  secured  account  of  the 
Ceneral  I.ead  Batteries  Company,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  makers  of  “Titan”  radio  and  automebile 
st.7rting  and  lighting  batteries. 

Hurja-Johnson-Huwe^  Inc.,  Hearst  Square, 
Chicago.  Has  been  given  the  account  of  fiiti 
Bros  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago,  manufacturers 
of  oil  cups  for  industrial  use  and  autoni.itic 
oiling  systems  for  automobiles.  Trade  papers 
will  be  used. 

C.  P.  McDonald  Company,  Inc.,  250  West 
57th  street.  New  York.  Placing  account  for 
the  Cycle  Trades  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Olson  and  Ehizinger,  228  3rd  street,  Milw.aa- 
kee.  Wis.  Have  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  Jerslid  Knitting  Co.,  Necnah, 
Wis.,  Manufacturers  of  knitted  outerwear. 

Pickus-Weiss,  Inc.,  307  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue.  Chicago.  Placing  account  for  the  Wads¬ 
worth  Howland  Paint  Company,  Chicago, 
“Jewel”  paints  and  varni.shes. 

Fred  A.  Robbins,  Inc-,  360  North  Michigan 
ayentie,  Chicago.  Placing  account  for  the 
Young  Typewriter  Company,  Chicago. 

R.  E.  Sandmeyer  A  Co.,  153  No.  Michigan 
avenue.  Chicago.  Placing  account  for  the  Elgin 
A.  Sinionds  Company.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manu¬ 
facturers.  furniture. 

Scheck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  9  Ointoo 
street.  Newark,  N.  J.  Now  handling  account 
for  Peter  Henderson  Company,  New  York, 
seedsmen. 

Frank  Secunan,  Inc.,  470  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York.  Handling  account  for  the  New 
England  Southern  Mills,  Boston,  manufacturers 
“Startex”  toweling. 

Wigbtman-Hkks,  Inc.,  50  Union  Square,  New 
York  City.  Has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  advertising  for  the  Whitinp  Leather  and 
Belting  Company,  Long  Island  City,  New  York; 
Marf  Machine  and  Die  Casting  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York;  Hartol  Products  Cottony,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  Concrete  Surface  Company, 
New  York  City. 


THE  MARRIAGE  PRORLEM” 

Twenty-five  1000- Word  Signed  Articles  by 


-•Vmoltl  Bennett 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
Warner  Fabian 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
Albert  Payson  Terhune 
W.  L.  George 
Will  Irwin 
Judge  Jean  Norris 
A.  Hamilton  Gibbs 


Josephine  Daskam  Bacon 
Earnest  Poole 
Norma  Talmadge 
Frank  Swinnerton 
Margaret  Anglin 
Valentine  Williams 
Rebecca  West 
Hendrick  Van  Loon 


Margaret  Turnbull 
Samuel  Merwin 
Alice  M.  Williamson 
Leroy  Scott 
Inea  Haynes  Irwin 
Frederic  Arnold  Kummer 
Jesse  Lynch  Williams 
Nalbro  Bartley 


For  Samples  and  Terms,  Apply  to 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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49330  INDUSTRIES- 

Produce  Ye  of  the  Nation's 
manufactured  wealth  — 

One  State — 29th  in  rank,  annually  produces  1  /  6  of  the  Nation’s 
industrial  wealth,  or  nearly  four  billion  dollars.  Over  1,220,- 
000  wage  earners  produce  this  wealth,  and  earn  over  a  billion 
and  a  half  in  wages. 

They  patronize  the  grocer,  druggist,  hardware  dealer,  music 
and  radio  shop,  department  store,  shoe  store,  restaurant, 
theatre,  etc.,  for  their  daily  requirements. 

Look  at  the  map  of  the  United  States.  Compare  population 
and  areas,  study  comparative  incomes,  income  tax  returns, 
buying  power,  and  then  see  if  there  is  a  market  anywhere  on 
the  map  as  favorable  as  the  New  York  State  Market,  where 
you  have  such  a  combination  of  population,  wealth  and  buying 
power. 

How  can  any  advertiser  even  think  of  staying  away  from  the 
New  York  State  Market. 


*Albany  Evening  Mews . (E) 

*Albuiy  Knickerbocker  Press . (K) 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . (S) 

'Amsterdam  Becorder-Democrat  . (E) 

tAubnm  Citizen-Advertiser-Joumal  . (E) 

'Brooklyn  Daily  Eaarle . (E) 

'Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . (8) 

(Buffalo  Courier-Express  . (M) 

"(Buffalo  Courier-Express  . (8) 

'Buffalo  Evonintr  News . (E) 

tBuffalo  Evening  Times . (E) 

tBuffalo  Sunday  Times . (8) 

tComing  Evening  Leader . (E) 

'Elmira  8tar-Oazette  Advertiser . (E&M) 

'Freeport  Daily  Review . (E) 

'Geneva  Daily  Times . (E) 

'Gloversville  Leader  Republican . (E) 

'Ithaca  Joumal-Mews  . (E) 

'Jamestown  Morning  Pest . (M) 

'Middletown  Times-Press  . (E) 

'Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus . (E) 

'Newburgh  Daily  Mows . (E) 

'Mew  Rochelle  Btandard-8tar . (E) 


'The  8un,  Now  York . (E) 

tMew  York  Times . (M) 

tNew  York  Times . (S) 

tNow  York  Herald-Tribune . (M) 

fMew  York  Herald-Tribune . (8) 

ttNew  York  World . (M) 

ttHew  York  World . (8) 

ttNew  York  Evening  World . (E) 

'Niagara  Falls  Gazette . 

'Port  Chester  Item . (E) 

'Poughkeepsie  8tar  and  Enterprise . (E) 

'Rochester  Times-Union  . (E) 

'Syracuse  Journal  . (E) 

'T^y  Record  . (MAE) 

tWatertown  Standard  . (E) 


tt  Government  Statement,  March  31,  1986. 

'"  Merged  as  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  June  14.  1986. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct,  1,  1986. 

'  A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1986. 
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MARKET  GUIDE  CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  | 

Clip  These  New  Surveys  and  Corrections  and  Add  Them  to  Your  1927  Market  Guide  in  Their  Proper 

Places 


VENTURA,  CALIF. 

(Ventura  County) 

1920  Population:  4,342,  Dei-finber,  1020  (Est.) 
population,  10,000. 

City  and  Suburban  Estimate:  O.'^OOO.  Moot 
important  cities  and  towns  in  tiiis  art'a  are: 
SanU  Paula  (7,000),  Oxnard  (7,000),  OJal 
(1,000). 

Native  Wbitos,  88%:  NeKroei,  Vi%;  Foreign 
Bom,  11%%;  Industrial  Worltera,  80%;  Englisli 
Reading,  U3%:  Families,  4,000;  Dwellings,  3,000. 

Schools;  Public  Grade.  6;  lligli,  1;  Junior 
High,  1;  Parochial,  1.  Number  of  Pupils  (all 
sciiools),  2,l<'i0. 

Ohurohes:  Baptist,  1;  CThrlstlan,  1;  (Jbrlstlan 
Science,  1;  t'onKr<  national,  1;  Episcopal,  1; 
Methodist,  2;  Presli.vierian,  1;  .toman  I'atiiolic, 

1 ;  Miscellaneous,  4. 

Banks;  National,  1;  State.  2;  Savings,  1. 
Capital,  surplus  and  undivided  prolits.  (ail 
banks,  $1,800,000;  total  deposits,  ail  banks, 
$3,528,463.  Total  resources  (all  banks),  $0,- 
473,790. 

Theatres;  .Moving  pictures,  3.  Total  miiiilier 
of  seats,  3,000. 

Location;  S.  P.  main  Coast  Itoiiie;  no  regular 
steaiiisliip  lines  outside  oil  tankers  and  lunilier 
schooners,  heavy  auto  trucking  from  I»s  .tngeles. 
Nearest  larger  city  is  2%  hours  distant  by  auto- 
muliile,  and  3  hours  by  railroad. 

Principal  Industries:  l)il  development,  gas, 
agrieuitural,  la*ach  development,  l.umiier  mills, 
tool  chops,  welding  works.  la*an  tliresliers,  brick 
and  tile. 

Uanufacturing  Establishments;  People  Lum¬ 
ber  Oo.,  Sun  Laundry  Ck).,  Schwab  Tool  Works. 
Ventura  Manufacturing  &  Implement  Co.  Total 
value  of  yearly  output  of  factories  estimated  at 
$3,000,000. 

Special  Information:  l)evelo|>ment  of  Port 
Ventura  as  a  road  is  under  way  to  tap  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  for  nearest  shipping  outlet  by 
sea.  With  4  miles  municipal  and  S  miles  of 
county  beaches,  development  of  beach  play¬ 
grounds  to  be  kept  open  for  public,  race  track 
and  fair  grounils  at  si’a  level:  all  coast  travel 
lie!  ween  .San  Francisco  and  Ixis  ,\ngeles  must 
pass  througli  main  business  streets  of  city. 

Residential  Features:  Hill  Section  overlook¬ 
ing  sea;  sea  bluff  section:  lieach  studion  on 
sands:  streets  lined  with  palms  and  poinsettias; 
a  city  of  single  family-  homes  approximately 
3,2(10;  double  and  apartments,  400. 

Retail  Shopping  Section:  Main  St.,  9  blocks, 
both  sides;  Oak,  2,  both  sides;  California,  2, 
l>oth  sides;  Ventura  Are..  4,  both  sides.  Just 
building  up;  Palm,  2,  both  sides. 

Trading  Area;  Ojal  Valley,  15  mllea;  Rincon 
nrlve,  17  miles  (up  beach).  Agricultural  dis¬ 
trict  between  Ventura  and  Santa  Paula,  l.'i 
miles.  Agricultural  district  between  Ventura  and 
Oxnard,  7  miles.  Ventura  is  a  real  trading 
zone  for  all  of  Ventura  county. 

Wholesale  Houses;  Groceries,  1;  meats,  1; 
fruits,  1;  hardware.  1. 

Number  of  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Ad¬ 
vertised  Products:  Passenger  automobile  agen¬ 
cies.  7;  commercial  automobile  agencies.  3; 
bakers.  3;  confectioners  (including  hotel  stands), 
3;  delicatessen,  2;  total  druggists,  8;  dry  goods, 
2;  department  stores,  2:  electrical  supplies,  5: 
florists.  2;  fruits,  30;  furniture,  9;  total  grocers. 
3.5,  (chain,  3);  hardware,  3;  Jewelry,  4;  men's 
furnishings,  5:  men's  clothing,  7;  merchant 
tailors.  6;  milliners,  4;  opticians,  4;  photo¬ 
graphers,  4;  pianos  (and  miscellaneous  musical 
Instruments),  2;  radio  supplies,  5;  total  restau¬ 
rants  (IncliKiing  hotels),  25;  shoes,  4:  sporting 
goods,  1;  stationers,  2;  women’s  apparel,  4. 

Kiscellaneous  Data:  .\Terage  temperature 

mean  58  degrees.  Average  number  of  rainy 
days,  25  average  for  year.  Moat  pleasant 
nmnths.  .Ml;  Ventura  is  so  equitable  that  every 
month  is  pleasant:  our  rains  fall  mostly  at  night 
and  25  days  average  is  high.  Doctors  (medical, 
9):  (dentists,  l(i) ;  (oateopaths.  1):  public 

service;  number  of  wired  houses,  2, .345;  number 
of  gas  meters.  3,030;  gas,  natural;  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  alternating  and  direct ;  water,  hard. 

BRADENTON,  FLA. 

(Manatee  County) 

1920  Population:  3,869,  1926  (Bst.)  Population, 
15,000. 

City  and  Suburban  Estimate;  50,000.  Most 
imimrtant  cities  and  towns  in  this  area  are: 
Bradenton,  Palmetto,  Manatee,  Oneco,  Parrish, 
Ellenton,  Arcadia. 

Native  Whites,  80%;  Negroes,  20%;  English 
Reading,  100%;  Families,  3,100;  Dwellings, 
3,000. 

Schools:  Public  Grade,  29;  High,  2;  Number 
of  Pupils  (ail  schools),  3,250. 

Churches:  Baptist,  1;  Episcopal,  1;  Methodist, 
1;  Presbyterian,  2;  Roman  Catholic,  1. 

Banks:  National.  2;  State,  2.  Total  deposits 
(all  banks).  $6,358,531.  Total  resources  (all 
banks),  $7,238,531. 

Theatres:  Legitimate,  1;  Moving  pictures,  3. 
Total  number  of  seats,  2,000. 

Location:  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Seaboard  Rail¬ 
way,  Main  Lines,  Philip  Shore  Boat  Line  to 
New  Orleans.  La.  Boat  Line  (Gulf  Coast  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.)  to  Tampa-Sarasota,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Ft.  Myers. 


Principal  Industries:  Citrus  (orange,  grape¬ 
fruit)  growing  and  vegetables  (tomatoes,  celery, 
beans  and  etc.).  Pine  Iiunber  and  turpentine, 
minerals,  lime  rock,  large  fleet  of  flshing  boats. 

Manufacturing  Establishments;  4  crate  and 
basket  mills,  sales  approximately  $1,000,000  a 
year.  Lumber  mills  making  all  kinds  of  lumber 
and  Imilding  material;  1  brick  plant;  3  Jelly 
factories;  2  preserve  factories;  1  concrete  pipe 
factory. 

Special  Information:  Manatee  County  is  7th 
largest  producing  county  in  C.  S.  for  citrus 
and  vegetables.  1926  shipments  as  follows: 
citrus,  2,100  cars;  tomatoes,  1,231  cars;  celery, 
936  ears;  lettuce,  146  cars;  peppers,  166  cars; 
lieans,  12  ears;  cabbage,  48  cars;  egg  plant,  20 
curs;  beets.  3  cars:  cucumbers,  18  cars;  Irish 
potatoes,  15  cars:  mixed  vegetables,  230  cars. 
Total  for  year  4,930  cars. 

Residential  Features:  3,000  single  residence; 
100  apartments  and  liotels.  Kesideiice  of  a  high 
Class,  average  coot  $7,000. 

Retail  Shopping  Section:  Manatee  Ave.,  4 
blocks;  .Main  M.,  3  bliM-ks;  Washington  Ave.,  3 
bleaks;  Broad  St.,  3  bloi-ks;  Pine  St.  4  bl(M.'ks; 
Fairview  .Vve.,  6  Idm-ks:  Florida  .\ve.,  6  blocks; 
Central  .\ve..  4  ld(a-ks. 

Trading  Area:  25  miles — Xortli.  East  and 
South,  5  miles  west  to  Gulf.  Bradenton  is 
County  seat  and  figures  given  in  this  report 
do  not  cover  the  towns  of  Palmetto  and  Mana¬ 
tee  across  river  that  is  in  reality  a  part  of 
Bradenton. 

Wholesale  Houses:  Groceries.  4;  meats,  2: 
fruits,  2;  hardware,  2;  miscellaneous  lines,  1 
candy  and  cigars. 

Number  of  Retail  Outlets  fer  Nationally  Ad¬ 
vertised  Products:  l'..s.seiiger  aiituiiioldle  agen¬ 
cies,  17:  commercial  automobile  agencies.  3; 
automoliile  accessories.  13;  automobile  tire  agen¬ 
cies,  )i;  linkers,  8;  total  cigar  stores  and  stands 
(including  liotels),  IH  (chain,  2|;  confectioners 
(including  hotel  stands),  6;  delicatessen,  4; 
dressmakers.  0;  total  druggists,  16  (chain,  1); 
dry  gooils.  9;  departnunt  stores,  4;  electrical 
supplies,  4:  florists,  1;  fruits,  2:  furniture.  12; 
garages  (piildicl.  (!:  total  gns-ers,  24  (chain,  3); 
hiirdware,  7;  Jewelry,  3;  total  meat  markets, 
see  groceries  (chain,  see  groceries) ;  men's 
furnisliings,  ,s;  mercliant  tailors,  1:  milliners, 

4  exclusive;  opticians,  2:  photograiihers,  3; 
Idanos  (ami  miscellaneous  musical  instruments), 
3;  radio  supplies,  3;  total  restaurants  (includ¬ 
ing  hotels),  16;  shoes,  2;  sporting  gooils,  2; 
stationers.  2:  women's  apparel.  4  exclusive. 

Miscellaneous  Data:  Most  pleasing  months: 
.Ml  are  good  accept  for  wind  in  .March  and 
heat  in  Sept.  Doctors  (medical,  18) ;  (ren- 
tists.  6);  (osteopaths.  2):  public  service: 
number  of  wired  bouses,  2,560;  number  of  gas 
meters,  3(ll»;  lets  sirvlce;  gas,  artiUcial;  electric 
current,  alt:  mating;  water,  hard. 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

(Winnebago  County) 

1926  Population,  87,206.  Substitute  this 
survey  for  the  one  now  on  page  68  of  the 
Market  Guide. 

City  and  Suburban  Estimate,  96,000. 

Native  Whites,  72%;  Negroes,  less  than  1%; 
Foreign  Born,  26%;  Industrial  Workers,  30%; 
Families,  20,519. 

Schools;  Public  Grade,  21;  High,  1;  Junior 
High,  2;  Continuation,  2;  Parochial,  5  grade, 

1  high.  Number  of  Pupils,  14,302. 

Churches;  61,  of  all  denominations  and 
Catholic  Pro-Cathedral. 

Banks:  National,  8;  Trust  Company,  2;  Total 
Resources,  $31,598,551.45. 

Theatres:  Legitimate,  1;  Moving  Picture,  8; 
Vaudeville,  1;  'Total  number  of  seats,  5,900. 

Location;  Northeastern  part  of  State  on 
Rock  River.  Served  by  C.  B.  A  Q.,  C.  A  N. 
M.,  C.  M.  A  St.  P.,  Illinois  Central.  Terminus 
of  Rockford  Electric  Interurban  line  running  to 
Freeport,  Janesville  and  Chicago.  Blackhawk 
motor  service  to  small  towns  near  Rockford 
and  Royal  Rapid  Transit  service  to  Madison, 
Wls.,  and  Chicago. 

Principal  Industries;  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  furniture,  knit  goods,  machine  tools  and 
foundr.v  and  machine  shop  products. 

Manufacturing  Establishments:  361,  manu¬ 
facturing  more  than  5,000  Made  in  Rockford 
Products.  Leading  firms:  Emerson-Brantlng- 
ham  Co..  Burson  Knitting  Co.,  Hess  A  Hop¬ 
kins,  Thayer  Action  Co.,  Greenlee  Bros.  A  Co., 
Geo.  D.  Roper  Corpn.  Total  value  of  yearly 
output  of  factories  estimated  at  over  $123,125,- 
000  (1926). 

Retail  Shopping  Section:  Five  distinct  shop¬ 
ping  districts,  Broadway,  Seventh  Street. 
Bhtst  State  Street,  We«t  State  Street.  South 
Main  Street,  Auburn  Street,  each  being  business 
streets  for  about  six  blocks. 

Trading  Area;  Radius  of  thirty  to  forty 
miles. 

Wholesale  Houses:  Groceries,  6;  meats,  7; 
fruits,  6;  dry  goods,  1. 

Number  of  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Ad¬ 
vertised  Products:  Passenger  automobile  agen¬ 
cies,  30,  commercial  automobile  agencies,  10; 
automobile  accessories  and  repairs,  40;  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  agencies,  7 ;  bakers.  27 ;  cigar  stores 
and  stands  (Including  hotels),  40;  confec¬ 
tioners  (including  hotel  stands),  45;  dellcatee- 
sen.  6;  dressmakers,  15;  druggists,  30;  dry 
goods,  19;  departmint  stores,  10;  electrical 


supplies,  8;  florists,  10;  fruits,  10;  furniture, 
16;  furriers,  10;  garages  (public),  43;  grocers, 
250;  hardware,  16;  Jewelry,  20;  meat  markets, 
60;  men’s  clothing,  35;  milliners,  20;  opticians, 
12;  photographers,  10;  pianos  (and  miscellaneous 
musical  Instruments),  10;  radio  supplies,  IS; 
restaurants  (Including  hotels),  60;  shoes,  31; 
sporting  goods,  6;  stationers,  8;  women's  ap¬ 
parel.  19. 

ROYAL  OAK,  MICH. 

(Oakland) 

1920  Population,  6,007  1926  (est.)  21,000 

(area  now  4  times  1920). 

City  and  Suburban  Estimate,  55,000.  Most 
Important  cities  and  towns  in  this  area  are: 
Ferndale,  Hazel  Park,  Huntington  Woods, 
Pleasant  Ridge,  Berkley,  Clawson,  all  adjoining. 

Native  Whites,  90%;  Foreign  Born,  10%; 
Industrial  Workers,  35% ;  English  Reading,  99% ; 
Families,  4,500;  Dwellings,  4,300. 

Schools;  I’ubllc  Grade,  6;  High.  1;  Parochial, 
2;  Number  of  Pupils  (all  schools),  4,244. 

Churches:  Baptist.  1;  Christian  Science,  1: 

Congregational,  1;  Episcopal,  1;  .Methodist,  2: 
Presbyterian,  1;  Roman  Catholic,  2;  Miscel¬ 
laneous,  5. 

Banks:  National,  1;  State,  2;  Savings  De¬ 
posits  Total,  $5,240,903.13.  Capital,  Surplus 
and  Undivided  Profits  (all  banks),  $709,036.96. 
Total  deposits  (all  banks).  $8,454,732.  Total 
Resources  (all  banks),  $9,233,488. 

Theatres:  Legitimate,  1;  Moving  Pictures,  1; 
Miscellaneous  (.\uditoriums,  etc.),  3.  Total 
number  of  seats.  3,700. 

Location:  On  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  and  Detroit 
'United  Lines  (electric)  to  both  Flint  and 
i’ontlac.  Nearest  larger  city  is  hour  distant 
by  automobile,  1  hour  by  trolley  and  %  hour 
by  railroad. 

Principal  Industries:  I.umber  yards,  planing 
mill,  tool  manufacture,  creamery.  City  is  large¬ 
ly  residential. 

Manufacturing  Establishments;  2.  Leading 
firms  Royal  Oak  Tool  Co.,  Francis  E,  Jones. 
Total  value  of  yearly  output  of  factories  esti¬ 
mated  at  $100,000. 

Special  Information:  Royal  Oak  City  la  the 
hub  of  a  rapidly  growing  suburban  residential 
district  north  of  Detroit.  Its  area  is  7%  square 
miles  and  valuation  $35,000,000. 

Residential  Features:  Royal  Oak  is  essential¬ 
ly  a  residential  city.  Most  of  its  residents  live 
in  single  homes  which  they  own  or  are  buying. 
There  are  4,300  single  houses,  100  double  houses 
and  30  apartments  of  from  4  to  22  capacity. 

Retail  Shopping  Section;  Main  Street,  8 
blocks;  Washington,  4  blocks;  First  Street,  2 
blocks:  Fourth  Street,  3  blocks:  Fifth  Street, 
3  blocks;  Woodward  Avenue,  1  block. 

Trading  Area:  From  north  7  miles,  east 
flve  miles,  south  3  miles,  west  4  miles.  Being 
the  geographical  center  as  well  as  the  old  center 
and  hy  far  the  largest  city  in  the  group.  Royal 
Oak  remains  the  trading  center  of  the  several 
villages  in  the  township,  two  of  which  (the 
wealthiest)  have  no  retail  business  establish¬ 
ments. 

Wholesale  Houses:  Groceries,  1;  fruits,  1; 
plumbing,  1;  paint.  1. 

Number  of  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Ad¬ 

vertised  Products;  Passenger  automobile  agen¬ 
cies,  19;  commercial  automobile  agencies,  3; 
automobile  accessories,  10;  automobile  tire 
agencies,  6;  bakers,  5;  total  cigar  stores  and 
stands  (including  hotels),  31;  confectioners  (in¬ 
cluding  hotel  stands).  21;  dressmakers,  6;  total 
druggists,  15;  dry  goods,  7;  department  stores, 
6;  electrical  supplies,  8;  florists,  3;  fruits,  7; 

furniture,  5;  furriers,  1;  garages  (public),  10; 

total  grocers,  37  (chain,  21);  hardware,  7; 
Jewelry,  4;  total  meat  markets,  22;  men’s 
furnishings,  11;  men’s  clothing,  6;  merchant 
tailors,  4:  milliners,  3:  opticians,  3;  photo¬ 
graphers,  2;  pianos  (and  miscellaneous  musical 
instruments),  3;  radio  supplies,  7  total  res¬ 
taurants  (including  hotels),  10;  shoes,  8;  sport¬ 
ing  goods,  9;  stationers,  4;  women’s  apparel,  6. 

Miscellaneous  Data:  Doctors  (medical,  14); 
(dentists,  6):  (osteopaths.  4).  Number  of  wired 
houses  4,117  and  451  commercial;  number  of  gas 
meters  3,600;  str(8(t  car  service:  gas  natural  and 
artlflcial;  electric  current  alternating  and  direct; 
water  medium.  Number  of  automobile  registra¬ 
tions,  3,000. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Pspulation:  1!)2C  e«tim»te  should  be  455,728. 
This  is  latest  directory  census. 


CANTON,  OHIO 

Tn  third  paragraph  change  figure  for  families 
♦o  read:  1920—20.496  (August.  1926  Real  Estate 
Board  Census,  21,958.) 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Under  “Schools"  add  University  of  Utah. 


STOUGHTON,  WIS. 

Change  third  paragraph  to  read  “Negroes,  4,” 
instead  of  4  per  cent. 


OSHAWA,  ONTARIO,  CAN. 

1981  Population,  12.361.  (1926  eat.  20,000). 
City  and  Suburban  Estimate,  30,000.  Most 


important  cities  and  towns  in  this  terrlton 
are:  Whitby,  3,500;  BowmanvlRe,  3,000. 

Native  Whites,  97%;  Foreign  Born,  $« 
Industrial  Workers,  5,019;  English  Resdiu 
99%;  Families,  3.500. 

Schools:  Public  Grade,  12;  High,  j 

Parochial,  1;  Colleges,  2.  Number  of  Pudu, 
4,030. 

Churches;  Baptist,  1;  Christian,  1;  Chrlstisi 
Science.  1;  Episcopal,  1;  Presbyterian,  i 
Roman  Catholic,  1;  United  Church  of  Cansdt 
5;  Miscellaneous,  6. 

Banks:  5;  Savings  and  Loan,  1. 

Theatres;  Moving  Picture.  2;  Legitimate,  1 
Miscellaneous  (Auditoriums,  etc.)  3.  Toti; 
number  of  seats,  3,400. 

Location:  On  Lake  Ontario,  34  miles  east  g 
Toronto,  on  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Canadian  National  Railways  (two  lines)  ala 
00  Provincial  Highway  between  Toronto  im 
Montreal;  bus  and  truck  lines  to  various  pohm 
east  and  west. 

Principal  Industries:  Automobiles,  foundry 
malleable  iron,  textiles,  tannery,  woolen,  abttt 
metal,  pipe  fitting,  pianos  springs  and  silea 
shock  absorbers,  picture  frames,  pottery,  brass 

In  1925  gross  value  of  manufactured  prod! 
ucts  amounted  to  $43,876,305,  salaries  and 
wages  $6,222,833. 

Manufacturing  Establishments;  25.  Lead¬ 
ing  firms:  General  Motors  of  Canada  Ltd. 
(McLaughlin-Buick,  Chevrolet,  Cadillac.  Olds- 
mobile,  Oakland,  Pontiac,  G.  M.  C,  Truck) 
Williams  Piano  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pedlar  People,  Ltd.. 
Fittings,  l.td.,  Ontario  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Ltd!' 
W.  E.  Phillips  Co.,  Ltd.,  Central  Spring  i 
.\xle  Co.,  Rolison  Leather  Co.,  Scboflcld  Wooi- 
Iin  Company. 

Special  Information:  Only  city  between  Toronlo 
and  Belleville,  117  miles;  shopping  renter  for 
large  district.  Harbor  improvements  now  node 
way  by  Federal  Government  costing  $.'i(X),000. 

Residential  Features;  Nearly  all  one  tsmll; 
homes,  about  1,000  frame,  2,000  brick,  itOM 
or  concrete,  75%  home  owners,  no  slum  are 
tlon;  area  of  city  5%  square  miles;  beantlhl 
summer  cottage  colonies  on  laike  Ontario  at 
Bonniebrae  Point  and  Ilnydenslvire  Park,  alK 
at  various  points  on  I.aike  Scugog,  IS  mlla 
north. 

Retail  Shopping  Section:  Two  to  four  blocb 
In  each  direction  from  main  four  corners  of  city, 
also  on  Prince,  Church,  Bond,  Athol  Straeta 
etc. 

Trading  Area:  Extends  about  15  miles  cait 
west  and  north. 

'Wholesale  Houses;  Groceries,  1;  fruit,  1: 
flour  and  feed,  2. 

Number  of  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Ad¬ 
vertised  Products:  Passenger  automobile  agci 
cies,  10;  commercial  automobile  agencies,  i, 
automobile  accessories,  15;  automobile  tire  agen 
cies,  18;  cigar  stores  and  stands  (Includloi 
hotels),  9;  confectioners,  20;  druggists,  8;  dry 
goods,  5;  department  stores,  3;  electrical  any 
plies,  5;  florists,  5;  fruits,  6;  furniture,  3:  (m- 
riers,  1;  garages  (public)  17;  grocers,  31  (chsli. 
3);  hardware,  6;  Jewelry,  4:  meat  markets 
10;  men’s  furnishings,  13:  men’s  clothing,  U: 
merchant  tailors,  9;  milliners,  12;  opticians,  4: 
photographers,  2;  pianos  (and  miscellaneon 
musical  instruments)  4;  radio  supplies,  li: 
restaurants  (including  hotels),  14;  shoes, 
sporting  goods,  10;  stationers,  6;  women’s  ay- 
pa  rel,  8. 

Miscellaneous  Data;  Doctors  (medical.  Id); 
(dentists,  10) ;  (drugless  practitioners,  3) ;  nnni- 
ber  wired  bouses,  4,460;  gas  meters,  1,380: 
pas.senger  cars,  1,478;  motor  trucks,  15$; 
telephones,  3,597;  bnllding  permits  1925,  $57$,- 
205  (for  years  1920-1925,  $5,611,331). 


MONTREAL,  QUEBEC, 
CANADA 

After  “City  and  Suburban  Estimate’’  add  the 
following ; 

Most  Important  cities  and  towns  in  this  am 
are;  Verdun  (25,000);  Lachlne  (15,500); 
Westmount  (17,640):  Outremont  (13,299). 

Substitute  the  following  for  the  third  pan- 
graph: 

“Montreal”  71%  French.  *19%  English,  104 
Foreign. 

“Verdun”  39%  French,  *60%  English,  14 
Foreign. 

"Westi-uount”  11%  French,  *87.5%  BngllA 
1.5%  Foreign. 

“Ijichlne’’  55%  French,  *39%  English,  04 
Foreign. 

“Outremont”  38%  FYench,  *59%  English,  84 
Foreign. 

• — Includes  Jewish. 

Westmount,  Verdun  and  Outremont  tn 
separately  governed  cities  Included  in  the  dly 
of  Montreal. 

Families:  133,000. 

Tinder  “Banks”  add  the  following; 

Capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  iH 
banks,  $117,124,011;  total  deposits,  all  banka 
$2.020„56fl,.591. 

For  Miscellaneous  Data  substitute  the  folio*- 
Ing: 

Miscellaneous  Data;  Average  temperatnra 
42-23  degrees;  average  number  of  rainy  dtyi 
per  twelve  months,  103;  most  pleasant  montka 
June.  July,  August  and  September.  Doetjn 
(medical,  1,100);  (dentists.  308);  (osteopstha 
22);  gas,  natural  and  artificial;  electric 
rent,  alternating  and  direct;  number  of  •!(“ 
houses,  135,000:  street  car  service;  water.  hsi4 
and  soft:  numljer  of  automobile  reglstrstlom 
39,587. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  15,  1927 
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M^ake  it 

a  good  spread 

To  be  represented  or  not  to  be  represented 
in  the  1927  edition  of 

Editor  &  Publisher's 

INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK 

ThaPs  the  question! 

And  it  is  a  question  that  must  be  decided  PRONTO! 

For  the  publication  date  is  January  299  AND  THE  FORMS 
CLOSE  next  THURSDAY,  January  20. 

So  this  is  the  last  call  for  Reservations  and  for  Copy 

If  yours  are  not  already  on  the  way, 
see  to  it  that  they  reach  us  before 
’’the  bell  rings”  next  Thursday  at  midnight. 

It  will  be  a  whole  year,  remember,  before  another  such  opportunity  will  be 
given  you  to  get  the  story  of  your  Newspaper,  your  Product  or  your  Serv¬ 
ice  before  prospective  buyers  in  the  one  medium  they  KEEP  BEFORE 
THEM  all  through  the  year,  refer  to  daily,  use  as  the  most  effective  tool 
in  their  equipment,  hold  on  to  for  dear  life,  never  leave  out  of  their  sight. 

WHAT  an  Opportunity! 

Where  is  its  equal?  Why  should  there  be  any  hesitation? 

What  investment  can  be  more  secure? 


Editor  &  Publisher 


A.  B.  C. 

Charter  Member  SuItC  1700,  TlmCS  BulldiUg,  NCW  YOTK 


A.  B.  P. 
Member 


— And  will  be 
read  with  interest 


J 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  15,  1927 


I  REPRESENTING  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

I  Obtaining  Local  Market  Survey*  a  Duty  of  tbe  “Special,”  Say*  Tum^ 
!  bell  of  Alcorn  &  Seymour  Company — Allied  New*paper*,  Inc., 

I  Add*  to  Staff — G.  A.  Carew  1*  Married 


VIA  KING  local  market  surveys  for 
newsjtaper  clients  is  an  important 
duty  of  a  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive.  according  to  J.  \V.  Turnbell,  secre¬ 
tary  of  Alcorn  &  Seymour  Company, 
New  York,  wlio  was  interviewed  this 
week. 

"It  is  our  theory  that  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  is  on  the  ground,  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  national  advertiser,  and 
therefore  is  in  a  better  position  than  the 
publisher  to  gather  for  and  present  to 
the  manufacturer  useful  market  informa- 
tion. 

"A  publisher  is  very  likely  to  be  told 
something  by  a  local  dealer,  which  he 
may  not  think  is  important,  but  which 
actually  might  be  of  very  special  import¬ 
ance  to  the  advertiser  and  to  us  as  the 
newspaper’s  space  salesman. 

“We  recognized  this  fact  some  time  ago 
and  organized  our  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment.  Already  we  have  made  market 
surveys  for  eight  of  the  newspapers  we 
represent  in  the  national  field.  \\  ithout 
real  market  information,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  in  these  days  to  gain  the  attention  of 
an  advertising  agency  or  an  advertiser. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  can  go  to 
them  and  tell  them  real  facts  about  the 
distribution  of  their  products  in  a  given 
territory  and  furnish  them  with  authen¬ 
tic  information  regarding  their  competi¬ 
tion,  we  gain  his  immediate  interest.  We 
use  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Market  Guide 
continuously  in  compiling  market  infor¬ 
mation.” 

As  an  example  of  surveys  made  by  the 
merchandising  department  of  the  Alcorn 
&  Seymour  Company,  Mr.  Turnbell  of¬ 
fered  one  made  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Jan. 
5,  which  contained  information  regarding 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  Gulden’s  Mus¬ 
tard  in  that  city.  The  Alcorn  &  Sey¬ 
mour  representatives  visited  26  retail 
stores  in  Plainfield  and  discovered  that 


17  stores  carried  the  mustard.  Twelve 
store  managers  testified  that  newspaper 
advertising  helped  sales. 

Mr.  Turnbell  with  Franklin  P.  Alcorn 
left  New  York  this  week  to  survey  the 
Champaign,  Ill.,  market  for  the  Cham¬ 
paign  (Ill.)  Xeivs-Gacctte,  a  new  client 
paper. 


Four  new  men  have  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the 
space  selling  organization  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  Stuart  Schuyler, 
president,  announced  this  week. 

J.  Gay  Stevens  and  John  Baumann  have 
joined  the  New  York  office ;  Gerald  D. 
Clemans,  Detroit;  and  Thomas  C.  Starv- 
run,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Schuyler  left  New  York  on  Jan. 
14,  to  spend  two  weeks  visiting  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in  Memphis 
and  Knoxville  and  attending  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  .\dvertising  Commission  in 
Columbus,  O. 


The  Devine-MacQuoid  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  represent  the  McKees¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Journal,  effective  Jan.  10, 1927. 


Gerald  A.  Carew,  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  Geo.  B.  David  Com¬ 
pany,  visited  New  York  during  Christ¬ 
mas  Week  and  on  New  Year’s  day  was 
married  to  Miss  Jeane  Seymour  of  New 
York  City.  Previous  to  her  marriage, 
Mrs.  Carew  was  secretary  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  New  York. 


A.  J.  Marucchi,  of  the  New’  York  office 
of  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  is 
visiting  newspapers  represented  by  his 
firm  in  Texas.  He  is  expected  to  return 
to  New  York  Jan.  20,  stopping  en  route 
at  Wichita  and  St.  Louis. 


WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

J.  D.  Buhrer  Elected  Precident  of  Corn  Product* — California  Prune  Pro¬ 
ducer*  Adverti*e  $10,000  Recipe  Conte*t — Muffet* 
Corporation  Using  Newspaper* 


JD.  BUHRER,  formerly  sales  man- 
*  ager  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Corn  Products  Sales  Company. 

Mr.  Buhrer  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Company  20  years  ago  as  a  specialty 
salesman  calling  on  the  retail  trade  at  a 
salary  of  $20  per  week  and  worked  him¬ 
self  up  through  the  various  departments 
of  the  sales  division  to  the  position  he 
now  holds. 


Olive  A.  Life  has  resigned  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Moon  Motor  Car 
Company,  St.  Louis,  after  four  years 
service  there,  to  engage  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  for  himself.  Previously  he 
has  been  with  the  International  Shoe 
Company  and  the  Multiplex  Display  Fix¬ 
ture  Company.  He  formerly  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis. 


The  California  Prune  Producers,  San 
Francisco,  are  using  display  space  in 
more  than  30  newspapers  of  the  east  and 
middle  west  to  announce  a  $10,000  prune 
recipe  contest.  From  six  to  12  insertions 
will  be  run  from  now  until  May  1.  'The 
contest  inaugurates  a  $250,000  campaign 
being  placed  for  the  Producers  by  N.  W. 
.^yer  &  Son,  advertising  agency. 

The  Muffets  Corporation,  breakfast 
food  manufacturers  of  Buffalo,  are  pur¬ 
chasing  10.000  line  space  in  newspapers 
through  the  George  Batten  Company, 
New  York. 


.According  to  1927  advertising  plans  of 


the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company, 
major  dependence  will  be  placed  upon 
newspapers. 

W .  K.  Towers,  advertising  manager, 
has  said  that  the  appropriation  will  be 
used  approximately  75  per  cent  in  news¬ 
papers  and  25  per  cent  in  magazines. 


S.  M.  Kinney  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture 
Comi»ny,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  He  was 
for  eight  years  connected  with  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company. 


V.  BLASCO 

IBANEZ 

10  Unpublished 

SHORT 

STORIES 

Illustrated  by 
Jo*.  Gumming*  Cha*e 

United  Feature 
Syndicate 

World  Bldg.,  New  York 


Harry  Meyer,  advertising  manager  for 
Schmitz  &  Schroder,  men’s  clothing  and 
furnishings,  St.  Louis,  has  had  added  to 
his  duties  the  handling  of  the  advertising 
for  the  company’s  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
store. 


Borough;  John  A.  Hennessy,  editor  oi 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  News;  and  Cl^ 
ment  F.  MacDonald. 


CHANGES  ON  COAST  DAILY 


D.  &  L.  Slade  Company  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  national  advertisers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  spices,  mustard  and  specialties, 
are  conducting  a  unique  recipe  contest 
with  a  24-day  cruise  to  the  Spanish  Main 
for  the  winner  from  each  of  the  Nei^’ 
England  States  as  well  as  100  honorable 
mention  prizes.  Each  winner  of  a  trip 
is  to  take  a  guest  of  his  or  her  choice. 
The  contest  closes  March  1  and  the 
cruise  starts  March  18. 


Hasselbeck  Cheese  Company  of  Buf¬ 
falo  is  planning  a  national  advertising 
through  newspapers  for  Buffalo  brand 
limburger  cheese  and  a  sandwich  spread. 
The  Remington  agency  of  Buffalo  is 
handling  the  account. 


DEAN  HEADS  PRESS  CLUB 


Editor  of  Chemical*  New  Pre*ident  of 
New  York  Organization 

Sidney  \V.  Dean,  eclitor  of  Chemicals, 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Press  Qub  at  the  54th  annual  election 
held  Tan.  10. 

Other  officers  chosen  are :  Charles  S. 
Hand,  A^ew  York  American,  first  vice- 
president  :  S.  Jay  Kaufman.  Netv  York 
Evening  Telegram,  second  vice-president; 
John  W.  Phail,  the  Allied  Trades,  third 
vice-president;  George  H.  Creveling,  the 
Medical  Times,  treasurer;  Gavin  High, 
New  York  Sun,  financial  secretary;  Caleb 
H.  Redfern,  corresponding  secretary; 
Edward  D.  Doe,  of  Printing,  recording 
secretary;  and  Clarence  E.  Swezey,  of 
the  Suffolk  Centnty  Bulletin,  librarian. 

Trustees  are  Charles  A.  Lachaussee, 
of  Printing;  George  F.  Dobson,  Jr.,  New 
York  Ei'ening  Post;  J.  Wesley  Hamer, 
New  York  American;  Channing  A.  Leidy, 
secretary  to  the  president  of  Queens 


The  Place 
to  Push  Sales— 

Kansai — made  unuiually  prospeTOu* 
thii  year  by  excellent  crop  yield* — 
oSen  an  attractive  market  to  per- 
•iitent  adTertiieri. 

The  Topeka 
Daily  Capital- 

thorouzhly  cover*  Topeka  and  its 
bis  tradins  radius.  The  only  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  throusbout 
the  State. 

Included  in  primary  distribution 
campaisn*  by  leading  national  ad¬ 
vertiser*. 

I  40,000  Guaranteed  Circulation 

I 

Published  by  Arthur  Capper 
I  Topeka,  Kansas 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I., 
TIMES 
Says — 

"We  attribute  much  of  our  success  in  se¬ 
curing  from  the  dry  mat  the  best  prmtin$ 
resultt  see  have  knotvn  on  our  newspaper 
to  our  DUPLEX  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT 
KOLIER.” 


DUPLEX 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 
BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


Potta  New  Butinet*  Manager  of  Port, 
land  (Ore.)  Telegram 

Several  changes  have  j  ust  occurred  it  i 
the  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Telt  ' 
gram,  ownership  of  which  was  recentb 
taken  over  by  J.  E.  Wheeler,  who  beforC 
had  been  joint  owner  with  his  brother  1 
L.  R.  VVheeler.  ' 

Macdonald  Potts,  several  years  ago  i 
business  manager  of  the  Oregon  Journal  I 
lias  been  appointed  business  manager  oi  1 
the  Telegram,  succeeding  Gordon  La» 
C.  F.  Dahlquist,  from  the  display  depart 
ment  of  the  Oregonian,  becomes  advertis- 
ing  manager  of  the  Telegram,  succeeding 
J.  F.  Clement.  Arthur  Crookham,  ch» 
editor;  E.  \\\  Wright,  editorial  write 
and  A.  C.  Reese,  financial  editor,  havt 
resigned. 


La  Prensa 

of 

Buenos  Aires 

"South  America’s  Greatest 
Newspaper.” 

"Throughout  its  long  life,  there  cannot 
be  found  in  LA  PRENSA  *  single  devi*. 
tion  from  the  line  of  conduct  laid  down  ia 
its  first  number:  there  is  not  in  its  his¬ 
tory  an  instance  of  weakness  or  vsoills- 
tion;  there  has  never  appeared  in  its 
columns  a  thought  or  an  idea  that  was 
inspired  by  any  motive  except  sincere 
patriotism.  During  its  portentous  devri- 
opment.  which  has  converted  it  into  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  important  news, 
papers  of  the  world.  LA  PRENSA  has  al¬ 
ways  been  true  to  itself." 

LA  RAZON— 

Buenos  Aires. 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representative 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  ChL  an  organin- 
tion  of  college  trained  newspaper, 
magazine  and  advertising  men, 
wants  to  help  you  find  hisn 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  Robert  B.  Tarr,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  DelU 
Chi,  P.  O.  Box  115,  Pontisc, 
Michigan. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


GROWING 

Circulatloii 
Advertiting  Volume 
Reader  Interest 

are  making  South  Florida's 
already  greatest  newspai:>er 
the  dominating  paper,  not 
only  in  its  own  field  but  in 
the  entire  State. 

The  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune 


TAMPA,  FLOBIDA 

S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
National  Rtprtstntativas 
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PERCIVAL  W.  CLEMENT  - 

Publisher  of  Rudend  (Vt.)  Herald  and  OF  GRIEF  FOLLOWING 

Former  Governor  Dead  HUSBAND  S  DEATH 

Fercival  W.  Clement,  80,  publisher  of  ^RIEF  over  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Kiitlaiki,  (V't.)  Herald,  and  former  her  husband,  Frank  C.  Wallace, 

governor  of  Vermont,  died  of  heart  dis-  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 

ease  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in  Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  caused  the 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  9.  death  of  Mrs.  Wallace,  53,  Jan.  8. 

Mr.  Clement  was  elected  Governor  in  Mr.  Wallace  died  on  Jan.  5,  as  re- 

Xovember,  1918,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  ported  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

serving  through  1919  and  1920.  He  was  last  week.  A  double  funeral  was 

active  in  Vermont  business  and  politics  held  Jan.  10. 

for  half  a  century.  Soon  after  gratuating 
from  Trinity  College  he  entered  the  mar- 
ble  business,  later  engaging  in  banking 

and  railroading  in  his  native  city  of  Rut-  postmaster  of  Rahway  for  _0  years 
land  and  at  Bristol,  Vt.  He  was  presi-  h^tl  also  been  superintendent  of 

dent  of  the  Bristol  Railroad  and  a  di-  schools  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
rector  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  having  education.  From  1894  to  189/  he  was 
served  the  latter  as  President  from  1882  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Sen- 
to  1902.  ate. 

After  a  term  in  the  lower  house  of  the - 


State  Legislature,  in  1892,  Governor  Cle¬ 
ment  did  not  again  hold  office  until  he 
became  Mayor  of  Rutland  in  1897  for 


N.  Y.  EDITOR  DIES 

John  D.  White,  66,  senior  editor  and 


the  first  of  two  widely  separated  terms,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ll’altan  (N. 
He  was  twice  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  Y.)  Reporter  died  at  his  home  in  Walton, 
He  had  a  large  fortune.  It  was  said  Jan.  7. 

that  when  in  18W  he  wanted  to  acquire _ 

the  Ogdensburg  &  Lake  Champlain  Rail¬ 
road  for  the  Vanderbilts  he  gave  his  own 
check  for  $4.(X)0.0CI0  for  the  property.  He 
married  Maria  H.  Goodwin  of  Hartford 

in  1868.  US  BENNETT,  70,  editor  of  the 


in  1868.  ^  US  BENNETT,  70,  editor  of  the 

Coos  Bax  (Wash.)  IVeekly  Xeics, 
CHARLES  D.  WARNER  died  Dec.  25.’ 

-  Herman  H.  Stoltz,  68,  a  printer  on 

Newspaper  Man,  Former  Assistant  to  Jamestoivn  (N.  \.)  Journal,  ioT  the 


Secretary  Lansing,  Dead  f  and  former  president  of 

the  Jamestown  lypographical  Union, 
Charles  D.  Warner,  62,  veteran  news-  died  recently, 
paper  man  and  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  R.  J.  McDonnei.l,  56,  formerly  a  mem- 
State  under  Robert  Lansing  of  the  Wil-  ber  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  St.  Paul 
son  Administration,  died  in  Chicago,  Jan.  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
9,  from  an  acute  heart  attack.  For  the  died  last  week  at  his  home  in  St.  Paul, 
last  three  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  James  T.  Sharkey,  formerly  on  the 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  radio  staff.  news  and  editorial  staff  of  the  Frederic- 

Mr.  Warner  was  graduated  from  the  ton  Globe,  since  discontinued,  and,  in  later 
University  of  Michigan  in  1890,  and  in  years,  Fredericton  correspondent  for  St. 
the  same  year  joined  the  staff  of  the  John,  N.  B.,  dailies,  died  recently  in  a 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  becoming  night  city  Montreal  hospital. 

editor  of  that  newspaper.  He  subsequent-  J.  Russell  Smith,  88.  died  in  Chula 
ly  became  Washington  correspondent  for  \'ista.  Cal.,  Jan.  6.  He  started  as  a  print- 
the  Christian  Science  .Monitor,  a  position  er’s  devil  on  the  Monmouth  (Ill.)  Atlas 
he  held  for  several  years  until  he  went  at  the  age  of  ten,  being  the  son  of  C.  K. 
into  the  State  Department  under  Mr.  Smith,  founder  of  the  Atlas.  He,  with 
Lansing.  his  brother-in-law.  Col.  J.  R.  Berry,  was 

-  at  one  time  owner  of  the  San  Diego 

FOUR  BRITISH  EDITORS  DIE  (Ual.)  Union. 

Several  newspaper  men  died  in  England  .  editor  of 

Hiirintr  rbri'ntmns  week.  Tlipv  were:  ^  olksfretiiid,  Aurora,  Ill.,  and  foun- 


FOUR  BRITISH  EDITORS  DIE 


Several  newspaper  men  died  in  England  . ■  ’  j  \  ” 

during  Christmas  week.  They  were:  ^  A  ’ 

James  Robertson,  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Elgin  (HI  )  ^ 

Ezvning  Express,  aged  56  years;  John  German  paper,  died  recently  following  a 


Smurthwaite,  aged  70  years,  veteran 
among  Cardiff  journalists,  who  had  been 
on  the  South  U'alcs  Neios  for  over  35 


stroke  of  paralysis. 

.Arthur  W.  Westhorpe.  58  for  26 
years  city  editor  of  the  Yankton  (S.  D.) 


years;  John  F.  Watson,  editor-manager  Dakotan,  and  for  the  last  few 

of  the  Northern  Newspaper  Syndicate,  months  assistant  state  historian,  died  Jan. 

Kendal,  aged  34 ;  and  Henry  D.  Robert-  home  there. 

-  -  -  -  "  -  Mrs.  Helen  Lewis  Simmons,  society 


son,  a  director  of  George  Outram  &  Co.. 


Ltd.,  proprietors  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  oi  the  Puyallup  Valley  (Wash.) 

and  allied  newspapers.  di«l  Dec.  22  after 

*  _  an  illness  of  several  months. 

p  LYNCH  .Alexander  Cr.vib,  67,  for  30  years 

telegraph  operator  for  the  Western 
Birney  Parker  Lynch,  41,  sporting  Union  in  the  office  of  the  Portland  Ore- 
editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  gonian,  died  recently. 


American,  died  at  his  home  in  Dorches-  James  A.  Spencer,  58,  for  the  last 
ter,  Saturday  morning,  Jan.  8.  He  had  nine  years  proofreader  at  the  Des 

been  ill  for  the  past  three  months.  Bir-  Moines  (la.)  Capital,  died  Jan.  4. 

ney  Lynch  has  been  sports  editor  on  the  _ _ 

American  since  March,  1926.  After 
graduating  from  high  school  at  Attica,  CHARITY  FUND  STARTS 

N.  A^,  he  joined  the  Syracuse  Post-  - 

Standard  as  a.  sports  writer.  In  1917  w.  F.  Conner,  of  Buffalo  Give.  Sum 
he  joined  the  Canadian  Royal  Flying  »  r  j  »• 

Corps  and  was  commissioned  machine  **  ****”  * 

gun  flying  instructor.  Trustees  of  the  W.  F.  Conners  founda- 

-  tion  of  Buffalo  have  received  a  substan- 

IRVING  J.  LEWIS  tial  gift  from  the  former  publisher  of 

Irving  Jefferson  Lewis,  for  20  years  Star  and  will 

managing  editor  of  the  Korife  Mom-  administer  the 

ing  Telegraph,  died  suddenly  in  Los  An-  foundation  is  plan- 


IRVING  J.  LEWIS 

Irving  Jefferson  Lewis,  for  20  years 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Mom- 


gelcs  Jan.  5.  He  had  retired  from  news¬ 


paper  work  in  1924.  Born  in  Cleveland.  ^as  elected  presi- 

O.,  he  had  begun  his  newspaper  career  administering  body  Daniel 

as  a  reporter  on  the  Cle^land  Plain  J'.  ^-^fejck,  vice-president,  and  Howard 


Bissell,  treasurer. 

_  The  Conners  foundation  was  estab- 

NEW  JERSEY  PUBLISHER  DEAD  ’  “"denominational 

charity  in  the  Buffalo  territory.  Mr. 
Henry  Butler  Rollinson,  73,  for  35  Conners  has  withdrawn  from  active  pub- 
ars  publisher  of  the  Rahtmy  (N.  J.)  lishing;  his  son,  Mr.  Conners,  Jr.,  having 


M  ET  AL 


This  Man  Wants  You 
to  Adopt  the  Plus  Plan 

C~7 ^  doubt  very  much  whether  any 

\jL/  advertising  manager  of  a  department 
store  ever  heard  of  the  Imperial  Plus  Metal 
Plan.  Yet,  he  wants  you  to  adopt  the  Plus 
Plan.  Here’s  why! 

These  big  space  users  want  their  adver¬ 
tisements  to  be  as  clear,  sharp  and  concise 
as  possible  in  every  detail.  Every  letter 
must  be  clean-cut,  halftones  must  be  sharp, 
impressions  must  be  uniform. 

Use  Imperial  Metal  serviced  by  the  Plus 
Plan  and  you  can  satisfy  department  store 
advertising  managers  in  all  of  the  above 
details.  More  than  that,  with  the  reliable 
Plus  Plan  at  work  in  your  shop  you  fore¬ 
stall  machine  and  stereotyping  troubles, 
add  years  of  working  life  to  your  metal 
and  reduce  metal  costs.  Investigate! 

IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  the  following  metals: 

LINOTYPE  MONOTYPE  INTERTYPE  STEREOTYPE 

ELROD  LUDLOW  LINOGRAPH  THOMPSON 

Philadelphia  Cleveland  New  York  Chicago 


,1k/ 


years  publisher  of  the  Rahtmy  (N.  J.)  lishing;  his  son,  Mr.  Con 
Record,  died  in  New  York  Jan.  6.  He  taken  over  his  interests. 
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HOW  TUNNEY  FOOLED  SPORTS  WRITERS 
TO  WIN  NEWSPAPER  BALLYHOO 

Heavyweight  Champion’s  Press  Agent  Talent  Revealed  in  His 
Fugazy  Overtures  Which  Set  Stage  for  St.  Louis 
Contract  Signing  Act 


t^CJULlXG  spurts  writers  to  obtain  dis- 
play  space  free  of  cliarge  is  an  ace- 
high  trick  in  the  press  agent  pack  of 
Gene  Tuiwey,  heavyweight  champion, 
and  his  promoter  George  L.  (Texj 
Rickard. 

New  York  writers  made  this  confes¬ 
sion  this  week  when  they  returned  from 
tlieir  junket  trip  to  St.  Louis  as  Rick¬ 
ard’s  publicity  guests. 

As  told  by  Hype  Igoe,  boxing  expert 
of  the  New  York  ll’orld,  the  press  agent 
ability  of  Tunney  and  Rickard  was  mani¬ 
fested  as  follows; 

"Gene  set  about  deliberately  to  fool 
the  public,  scribes,  and  rival  promoters 
into  the  belief  that  he  would  desert  Tex 
Rickard  after  that  promoter  had  fought 
to  give  him  the  chance  to  meet  Dempsey 
for  the  world’s  heavyweight  title.  It  is 
one  of  the  strangest  stories  of  hokus- 
pokus  loyalty  the  ring  has  ever  known. 

“As  a  climax  to  his  little  joke.  Gene 
Tunney  himself  suggested  to  Rickard  the 
St.  Louis  coup,  the  mysterious  ‘hunting 
trip’  which  cracked  wide  open  when  Tun¬ 
ney  himself  unwittingly  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  when  he  indulged  in  a  little 
broadcasting  in  St.  Louis.  He  dropped 
the  hint  that  he  was  going  to  fight  for 
Rickard  and  was  going  to  sign  up  with 
him  in  that  city. 

“Gene  for  once  was  off  guard.  He 
forgot  that  his  words  would  percolate 
through  space  and  wind  up  in  New  York. 
Then  it  was  that  Tex  Rickard  was  forced 
to  admit  that  the  ‘hunting  trip’  was  in¬ 
deed  a  journey  to  get  Tunney’s  signa¬ 
ture  for  his  next  big  fight.  It  was  then 
that  some  of  the  sharpest  news  gatherers 
in  the  city  put  down  their  hunting  boots, 
as  they  were  oiling  them  in  good  faith 
to  join  Tex  in  what  he  had  said  would 
be  the  greatest  hunting  trip  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  was.  I  went  along  but  knew  that 
it  was  for  human  game. 

“You  will  recall  that  Tunney  was 
charged  with  running  out  or  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  run-out  on  Tex  after  the  latter 
had  fought  so  valiantly  for  the  Tunney 
and  Dempsey  fight. 

“Tex  told  the  newspaper  boys  that  he 
had  Gene  bound  to  an  agreement  to  fight 
his  first  fight  as  champion  under  the 
Rickard  rule. 

“Then  came  a  change.  Tunney  seemed 
suddenly  to  bristle  up  and  take  the  bit 
in  his  teeth.  We  scribes  wondered  what 
he  would  do  next,  as  he  is  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  young  man.  He  has  walked 
out  on  more  than  one  mentor  before 
this,  and  if  he  ups  and  says  that  he  is 
not  bound  to  Tex  Rickard  or  any  other 
man,  promise  or  no  promise,  it  was  not 
surprising. 

“We  asked  Tex  about  it  and  the  Tall 
Texan  said  that  Gene  couldn’t  quit  him 
and  go  to  Fugazy.  Gene  shockd  the 
sports  world  by  holding  several  con¬ 
ferences  with  Fugazy.  He  had  Jack  be¬ 
lieving  that  everything  was  hunkie  dorie. 
He  made  Fugazy  imagine  that  the  big 
championship  fight  of  next  summer  would 
come  to  him  and  the  Polo  Grounds.  Gene 
led  Fugazy  to  the  point  that  the  young 
promoter  went  to  Charley  Stoneham  and 
assured  him  that  he  had  Tunney  hooked 
for  the  coming  summer  championship 
fight.  Stoneham  agreed  to  give  Fugazy 
the  fight  lease  on  the  Polo  Grounds. 

“They  arranged  a  little  dinner  for  Gene 
at  a  Broadway  chop  house.  His  theatri¬ 
cal  managers  planned  this  dinner  and. 
quite  innocently  or  otherwise,  Rickard 
and  Fugazy  were  placed  at  close  range 
on  either  side  of  Tunney.  In  his  speech 
Gene  made  public  the  notion  that  he  was 
fancy  free  and  bound  to  no  man’s  agree¬ 
ment  so  far  as  his  future  was  concerned. 
He  said  he  had  had  offers  from  Mr.  Fu¬ 
gazy.  He  mentioned  Fugazy  plainly  and 
snubbed  Tex  by  ignoring  his  name. 

“Fugazy  got  up  and  told  how  he  would 
put  Gene  on  next  summer  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  and  so  forth.  He  told  me  after 


the  dinner  that  I  could  go  to  sleep  on 
the  proposition  that  he  would  get  Tun¬ 
ney’s  signature  for  his  first  figlit  in  de¬ 
fense  of  his  title. 

"Tex  got  up  and  made  a  little  speech 
and  said  quite  plainly  and  without  pro¬ 
test  from  Tunney;  ‘tin  going  to  put  all 
the  contenders  together  and  in  the  end 
I’ll  have  a  capable  man  to  meet  Gene. 
I’m  going  to  get  a  man  who  will  be 
worth  while  and  I’ll  give  the  public  a 
run  for  its  money  when  1  put  Gene  in 
the  ring  to  defend  his  title.’ 

“Fugazy  looked  at  Tex,  then  at  Gene 
and  then  at  the  guests.  Gene  didn’t  bat 
an  eye. 

“Then  came  the  remarkable  Breslin 
Hotel  incident.  Fugazy  had  a  meeting  at 
11  A.  M.  with  the  champion.  He  was 
closeted  with  Tunney  while  Billy  Gibson, 
his  manager,  sat  out  in  an  anteroom.  Fu¬ 
gazy  called  in  all  the  scribes  and  said 
that  he  had  landed  the  prize.  He  told 
how  things  looked  so  bright,  ever  so 
bright,  for  his  triumph  over  Rickard. 
There  was  no  mistaking  his  joy  at  hav¬ 
ing  outwitted  Tex. 

“Little  did  he  dream  that  Te.x  had  put 
it  over  on  him,  even  as  close  as  half  an 
hour  before  he  had  met  the  champion. 
Rickard  had  been  with  Tunney  all  night, 
arranging  for  the  fight  next  summer. 

“As  Gibson  waited  for  Fugazy,  Rick¬ 
ard  slipped  out  a  side  door.  Neither 
Gibson  nor  Fugazy  had  any  conception 
of  a  Tunney  and  Rickard  alliance  at 
that  hour.  Billy  had  maintained  all 
along,  without  really  knowing  where  he 
himself  stood,  that  Tunney  would  fight 
for  Tex  and  nobody  else.  That  was  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  When  this  meeting 
was  arranged  with  Fugazy,  Billy  really 
thought  that  Tex  had  lost  out.  And,  all 
the  time,  Tex  was  planning  with  Gene 
to  put  over  the  St.  Louis  coup.” 


CAN’T  PRINT  CHAPLIN  DIVORCE 

British  Dailies  Hampered  by  Restrictive 
Law  Recently  Passed 

The  effect  of  the  recent  law  restrict¬ 
ing  the  reporting  of  divorce  cases  is  not¬ 
ably  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
London  papers  treat  the  action  brought 
by  Lita  Grey  Chaplin  against  the  film 
comedian.  It  is  the  first  case  of  great 
interest  since  the  law  was  passed  in 
December. 

In  former  times  many  papers  would 
have  spread  the  details,  as  Chaplin  was 
born  in  England  and  is  as  well  known 
through  his  films  here  as  he  is  in  ,\mer- 
ica,  but  fearing  the  penalties,  they  severe¬ 
ly  limit  their  stories.  The  law  provides 
four  months’  imprisonment  and  $2,500 
line  for  the  proprietor,  editor,  master 
printer  or  publisher  of  any  paper  carry¬ 
ing  the  details  of  a  divorce  action. 

The  Daily  Mail,  calling  attention  to 
the  wide  scope  of  the  law,  points  out 
that  the  papers  risk  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  if  they  publish  a  photograph  of 
Qiaplin  in  conjunction  with  their  report 
of  the  suit. 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  under  a 
three-inch  account  of  the  wife’s  petition, 
prints  a  note  assuming  that  it  thereby  has 
committed  a  breach  of  the  law.  It  de¬ 
cided,  however,  to  “apply  the  rules  of 
common  sense”  to  the  act,  which  has  been 
severely  criticised  by  eminent  lawyers  for 
the  vagueness  and  looseness  of  its  terms. 


PRINTER  SERVICE  FOR  STUDENTS 

A  Morkrum  telegraph  printer  has  been 
installed  in  the  school  of  journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  to  bring  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  full  leased  wire  service  of  the 
United  Press  for  use  in  copy  reading 
and  editing  classes.  Service  will  begin 
Feb.  7. 


PRESS  SERVICE  MEN  HELD 
FOR  A  TIME  IN  MEXICO 

FOLCER,  United  Press  cor* 
”  ^  respondent  and  Clarence 
Dubose,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
were  taken  into  custody  by  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  at  Mexico  City 
this  week  and  held  for  several 
hours  despite  attempts  of  the 
American  Vice  Consul  to  obtain 
their  release.  On  representations 
from  the  American  Embassy,  they 
were  set  free. 

Dubose  had  gone  to  the  Epis¬ 
copate  building  to  obtain  news  of 
the  revolutionary  manifesto  issued 
in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  by  Joseph  P. 
Gandaro,  proclaiming  Rene  Capis- 
tra  Garza  provisional  President. 
Folger  followed  him  a  little  later. 
When  their  plight  was  discovered. 
Vice  Consul  .Mc.\rdle  entered  the 
Episcopate  building  to  aid  them, 
but  the  police  refused  to  release 
the  newspaper  men. 


DAILY  PUBL1SHES48 
HOURS  AFTER  FLOOD 

Presses  and  Typesetting  Machines 

Taken  Down  and  Cleaned  Before 
Edition  of  Williamson  (W. 

Va.)  News  Was  Run 

.\  record  is  claimed  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Williamscyn  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Xezi’s  in  publishing  a  paper  within  48 
hours  after  flood  water  had  completely 
covered  the  machinery  and  all  equipment. 

The  flood  occurred  on  Dec.  22,  when 
a  rapid  rise  in  the  Tug  River  sent  the 
water  eight  feet  into  the  plant  of  the 
News.  The  battery  of  four  typesetting 
machines  was  completely  covered,  all 
that  was  saved  being  the  magazines. 
The  press  was  completely  submerged  as 
were  two  carloads  of  print  paper.  The 
tiles  and  also  all  office  equipment,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  office  records  were  also 
under  water. 

Using  the  city  fire  department  pump 
engine  and  armed  with  brooms  and  hose, 
part  of  the  mechanical  force  together 
with  the  circulation  manager,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  editor  of  the  paper 
started  to  “clean  up”  as  soon  as  the 
water  began  to  leave  the  plant. 

Due  to  the  muck  and  grit  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  take  every  machine  down  to 
the  base,  also  the  press.  The  last  drop 
of  flood  water  left  the  News  building 
Wednesday  night  at  11;30.  At  7:30 
Friday  night,  Christmas  Eve,  the  press 
was  running  off  a  paper,  produced  wholly 
by  the  same  machines  which  were  under 
water  48  hours  before. 

Twenty-four  hour  days  were  the  rule 
during  the  cleaning  up  process  and 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  but  two 
days  to  the  plant  operation. 


SYNDICATES  PLACE  BAN 
ON  PRESS  AGENT  HUES 

Warn  Faahion  Writers  to  Blue  Pencil 

Cheney  Silk  Brand  Names,  Say¬ 
ing  They  Belong  Properly 
in  Paid  Space 

Syndicate  editors  are  warning  their 
fashion  writers  against  what  appears  to 
be  a  subtle  press  agent  trick  to  get  public¬ 
ity  free  of  charge  in  newspapers  for  big 
silk  houses. 

Cheney  Brothers,  for  instance,  has  is¬ 
sued  “The  Cheney  Style  Service  Chart 
for  Spring  and  Summer  1927,”  which  lists 
the  brand  names  of  Cheney  weaves  as 
new  colors. 

Some  of  these  Cheney  names,  which 
the  syndicate  editors  believe  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  paid  space,  rather  than  in  the 
fashion  columns  are: 

Blumist,  Bluciel,  Nocturel,  Matinel, 
V’anruge,  Vanlee,  Rosemallow,  Romany, 
Rozundy,  Cedamon,  Silvatan,  Sangold, 
Sandoon,  Jaotan,  Silmist,  Vapi,  Dove, 
Graylock,  Polo  Red,  Marigold,  Eggnogg’ 
Thistle,  Qover  and  Morning  Glory. 

These  colors  created  by  the  silk  house 
are  given  fancy  definitions. 

Blumist,  for  example,  is :  “A  misty  blue, 
like  the  far  away  depths  of  twilight.” 

Sangold,  is  “A  true  sand  with  a  hint  of 
gold.” 

Derry  is  “A  vivid  green  that  suggests 
the  17th  of  March.” 

-\11  this  is  good  stimulation  for  fashion 
writing  inspiration,  but  the  syndicates 
have  made  it  plain  that  they  must  not  be 
used  in  the  articles  which  they  sell  to 
newspapers. 

-Vnother  “stunt,”  worked  by  the  H.  R. 
Mallinson  Company,  was  to  start  a  move¬ 
ment  through  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  to  endorse  their  “National  Park 
Silks.”  For  the  altruistic  purpose  of 
popularizing  scenic  splendors  of  the  na¬ 
tional  parks,  and  incidentally  to  obtain  free 
publicity,  different  silk  weaves  made  by 
this  house  are  being  given  names  such  as 
“Bridal  Falls,”  “Iceberg  Lake,”  and  “Ca¬ 
thedral  Wall.” 


RADIO  ENTERS  NEWS  FIELD 

British  Corporation  to  Broadcast  Eye- 
Witness  Accounts  of  Events 

The  new  Government-appointed  Cor¬ 
poration  having  taken  over  the  original 
British  Broadcasting  Company  from  Jan. 
1,  several  changes  are  announced,  one  of 
the  most  important  being  the  broadcasting 
of  reports  of  imi)ortant  events  by  eye¬ 
witnesses  and  others. 

Hitherto,  under  an  agreement  with  the 
newspapers  and'  the  news  agencies,  the 
news  broadcasts  have  been  confined  to 
brief  summaries  of  the  most  important 
happenings  at  home  and  abroad,  supplied 
by  the  British  news-<listributing  agencies. 

News  is  now  broadcast  a  half-an-hour 
earlier  in  the  evening,  and  considerable 
further  expansion  of  the  radio  news  serv¬ 
ice  is  promised  by  the  Corporation. 


^FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE,^ 

TYPE 

BORDERS  -  ORNAMENTS  -  BRASS  RULE 

"Tr inters  ’  Supplies 

KELLY  PRESSES 'KLYM AX  FEEDERS  '  PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  in  stock  for  prompt  shipment  at  the  foUou  ing  Selling  Houses  of  thtj 

t^^merkan  ^pe  Founders  (pmpany 


BOSTON  RICHMOND  DETROIT 

NEW  YORK  ATLANTA  CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO  CINCINNATI 

BALTIMORE  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND  MaWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

KANS  iS  CITY  PORTLAND 

DES  MOINES  SPOKANE 

DENVER  WINNIPEG 

LOS  ANGELES 
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400  NEWSPAPER  MEN  AT 
N.  Y.  AUTO  SHOW 


New  High  Record  Set  for  Newspaper 
Attendance — Many  Coast  Writers 
Make  Journey  to  See 
New  Models 


Vanderbilt  endowment  fund  drive  in 
Nashville  last  spring. 

“Mr.  Foster’s  untiring  efforts  and  al¬ 
truistic  spirt  permeated  every  civic 
movement  with  no  regard  for  self,”  the 
communication  also  statetl. 

Mr.  Foster  was  widely  known  in  news¬ 
paper  circles  and  promiiient  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 


Nearly  400  newspaper  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  came  to  New  York 
this  week  to  report  the  13th  annual  auto¬ 
mobile  show.  This  constituted  a  new 
high  record,  according  to  E.  F.  Korbell, 
who  handles  the  show’s  publicity.  Last 
year,  only  287  newspaper  men  registered, 
he  said. 

While  the  show  itself  is  held  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  those  covering  it  ' 
found  much  of  their  material  in  hotel 
lobbies  and  private  rooms. 

“If  a  stranger  hits  Gotham  these  days 
aiul  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  automobile  show  going  on,  he  gets 
wise  the  instant  he  hits  a  hotel  lobby,” 
was  the  comment  of  Frank  Herman, 
automobile  editor  of  the  San  Franciaco 
Bidletin,  one  of  many  who  came  all  the 
way  across  the  continent  to  write  home 
about  the  new  car  models. 

“Mr.  Stranger  finds  autos  to  the  right 
of  him,  to  the  left  of  him  and  to  the 
front  of  him.  The  only  reason  he 
doesn’t  find  any’  cars  behind  him  is  that 
there  isn’t  any  space  in  the  revolving 
doors  large  enough  to  park  an  automo- 
bile.” 

.\mong  out-of-town  automobile  editors 
and  advertising  managers  who  registered 
at  this  year’s  show  were : 

Kenneth  Hunter,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesnian-Re^'ictt",  Fred  Wagner,  Los 
Angeles  Express;  W.  J.  J.  Butler, 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire;  Nelson  Lally, 
Los  Angeles  Ez'cning  Herald;  John  L. 
Coughlin,  Hartford  Courant ;  W.  E. 
Glass,  LouiszHlIe  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times;  James  S.  Hanley,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal;  T.  H.  Parker,  Spring- 
Md  Union  and  Republican;  J.  L.  Jen¬ 
kins,  C.  S.  Benham,  Sam  Trude,  Daniel 
McMahon,  P.  P.  Wills,  and  Walter 
Bloeser,  Chicago  Tribune;  Ellis  Loveless, 
Xorfolk  Ledger-Dispatch ;  H.  F.  Cogill, 
Atlanta  Georgian;  J.  L.  Moore,  Syracuse 
Evening  Journal;  J.  L.  Sugrue,  Wash¬ 
ington  Times;  John  Dempsey,  Boston 
Herald;  John  Phillips,  Boston  Traveler; 
J.  D.  Galbraith  and  M.  G.  Goss,  Chieago 
Herald-Exantiner;  W.  G.  Fontaine, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Dan  V.  Goodman, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star;  J.  Herbert 
Dodge,  Boston  American;  E.  H.  Eehling 
and  A.  H.  Story,  Philadelphia  Record. 
W.  C.  Spargo,  Boston  Advertiser; 
William  Stokes,  Harry  E.  Scott  and 
Curtis  Hodges,  Indianapolis  News;  Wil¬ 
liam  Ullman,  Washington  Star;  E.  S. 
Bowman,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  George 
V.  Holland,  Albany  Times-Union;  L. 
Herbert  Smith,  Pittsburgh  Press;  C.  W. 
Cosgrove  and  Will  R.  Macdonald,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press;  W.  M.  Chamberlin, 
Mempltis  Commercial  -  Appeal;  Ray 
Priest,  Detroit  Times;  James  Sullivan, 
Boston  Globe;  James  Braden,  Chicago 
Daily  News ;  J.  Lambert  Simmons, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  Nezt’s;  Wil¬ 
ton  H.  Gladmon,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Post; 
Elmer  D.  Free,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Amer¬ 
ican. 


AGENCY  MAN  PROTESTS 
LOOSE  RATE  SYSTEM 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


signature  would  have  to  be  a  retailer’s, 
it  would  certainly  be  a  progressive  step 
as  far  as  newspaper  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned.” 

These  few  thoughts  from  representa¬ 
tive  agencies  reveal  a  fruitful  source  of 
misunderstanding  and  friction  between 
agencies,  newspapers  and  advertisers. 
Time,  energy,  correspondence,  personal 
calls  and  actual  money  are  wasted  daily 
in  adjustments  necessitated  by  loose  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  foreign  and  local  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  by  the  lax  rate-policies  of 
many  newspapers. 

It  seems  that  some  newspapers  con¬ 
sider  their  rates,  not  as  definite  prices 
for  a  commodity,  but  as  a  flexible  weap¬ 
on  to  divert  business  from  their  competi¬ 
tors. 


For  example,  one  leading  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper,  not  long  ago,  wanted 
some  small  single  column  advertising 
which  was  being  carried  by  its  chief 
competitor.  This  advertising  of  a  prod¬ 
uct,  distributed  through  auto  accessory 
shops  and  garages,  was  unquestionably 
of  foreign  status.  But  the  big  daily 
permitted  a  representative  to  call  on  the 
manufacturer  and  quote  him  the  local 
rate.  This  rate  is  a  few  cents  lower  than 
their  own  or  their  competitor’s  foreign 
rate. 

The  advertiser  questioned  his  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  which  in  turn  questioned  the 
newspaper  representative,  getting  him  to 
admit  the  incorrectness  offiis  tactics.  This 
is  one  case  of  many  know’n.  But  where  one 
exists,  there  are  certain  to  be  others. 
This  very  fact  was  brought  out  by  the 
previous  question.  The  newspaper  and 
advertising  men  would  undoubtedly  find 
it  extremely  profitable  if  this  question 
were  settled. 


As  a  contribution  to  the  discussion, 
let  me  offer  this  formula : 


FOSTER’S  MEMORY  HONORED 


The  Flexitype 
Dry  Flong 


Late  Business  Manager,  Nashville 
Named  Most  Useful  Citizen 

Edgar  M.  Foster,  business  manager  of 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  on  June  20  last,  was 
on  Jan.  7,  proclaimed  Nashville’s  “most 
useful  citizen”  for  the  year  1926,  and 
the  silver  loving  cup  given  annually  by 
the  loral  Kiwanis  club,  was  presented  to 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Nina  Stratton  Foster, 
the  cup  being  accepted  by  the  recipient’s 
son,  Stratton  Foster,  business  manager  of 
the  Clarksville  Leaf-Chronicle. 

Four  hundred  persons  attended  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

In  the  reasons  given  for  the  award  it 
was  stated  that  Mr.  Foster’s  efforts  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 


is  successful  in  newspaper  plants 
because,  it  is 


1 — Easily  prepared  and. 


2 — Produces  plates  with 

(a)  type  that  prints  black 

(b)  and  halftones  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  clearness 
and  detail. 


If  e  have  convinced  others. 
Let  us  show  you. 


Brooks  Paper  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Illinois 


1 


Local  rates  should  be  extended  only 
to  retail  merchants  for  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  over  their  names,  inviting  cus¬ 
tom  to  their  retail  establishments  exclu¬ 
sively.  Foreign  rates  should  be  applied 
to  all  other  advertising. 

This  suggestion,  although  it  seems 
adequate,  may  contain  some  loopholes 
for  the  unscrupulous,  when  thoroughly 
dissected.  At  any  rate,  it  is  offered  for 
discussion.  Perhaps  newspaper  men  or 
advertising  agents  can  find  a  radical 
weakness  in  it,  or,  can  add  an  element 
of  strength !  Let’s  hope  some  try  it ! 


The  Nations  Jobber  of 
General  Merchandise — 


No  other  city  enjoys  the  prestige  of  Illinois  as 
a  distributor  of  general  merchandise,  dry  goods, 
groceries,  meat  products,  iron  and  steel,  furni¬ 
ture,  jewelry  and  many  other  lines  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  distribution. 


As  an  example:  Of  the  $400,000,000  worth  of 
jewelry  that  is  manufactured  yearly  in  the  United 
States,  $300,000,000  worth  passes  through  the 
hands  of  Illinois  jobbers.  The  jobbing  houses  in 
the  Illinois  district  carry  the  products  of  manu¬ 
facturers  from  all  over  the  world.  The  greatest 
mail  order  houses  are  located  in  Illinois. 


National  advertisers  who  distribute  their  prod¬ 
ucts  through  the  jobber  will  find  Illinois  the  most 
important  market  of  the  United  States.  Any 
worth  while  product  can  be  sold  to  Illinois  job¬ 
bers  if  it  has  merit  and  it  is  advertised  properly. 
And,  there  is  no  better  way  to  reach  the  Illinois 
jobber  than  through  the  local  newspapers  listed 
below  who  are  close  to  these  jobbers.  They  will 
gladly  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  them. 
Don’t  hesitate  to  get  in  touch  with  them. 


Bate* 

Bate* 

for 

for 

S,500 

10,000 

Ciiculation 

Lines 

Unea 

•Aurora  Beacon-News . 

.(E) 

18,918 

.07 

.07 

tChicago  Herald  &  Examiner .... 

(M) 

385,276 

.55 

.53 

tChicago  Herald  &  Examiner . 

.(S) 

1,153,360 

1.10 

1.10 

Chicago  Daily  Journal . 

.(E) 

123,469 

.26 

.24 

•Evanston  News  Index . 

.(E) 

7,631 

.05 

.05 

•Freeport  Journal-Standard . 

.(E) 

9,545 

.045 

.045 

•Joliet  Herald  News . 

.(E) 

19,644 

.07 

.07 

•Mattoon  Journal  Gazette . 

.(E) 

5,836 

.04 

.04 

•Moline  Dispatch . 

.(E) 

12,048 

.05 

.05 

•Monmouth  Daily  Review  Atlas.. 

.(E) 

5,338 

.035 

.035 

•Peoria  Star . (S)  23050 

(E) 

30,429 

.085 

.07 

•Rock  Island  Argus . 

.(E) 

11,364 

.05 

,05 

•Waukegan  Daily  Sun . 

.(E) 

5,348 

.03 

.03 

1  ^A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1926 

tGovernment  Statement,  March  31,  1926 

Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  15,  1927 


•UR  OVN  VORIgD 

"  or  LetTfeRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


ARLES  MEKZ,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Xeii’  Republic,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  the 
Nnv  York  World,  comments  in  the  New 
Republic  for  Jan.  12,  about  “The  Big 
News  of  1926.”  He  begins  by  saying  that 
two  days  after  the  Dempsey-Tunney  fight 
the  giant  electric  switchboard,  which  is 
the  latest  thing  in  telegraphing  news  and 
which  for  an  evening  had  hooked  up 
Philadelphia  to  the  whole  world,  was 
shii)ped  to  Somerville,  X.  J.,  where  it  was 
used  for  the  Hall-Mills  case. 

W  hat  brings  out  this  electric  switch¬ 
board  to  cover  news  events?  In  a  way 
that  is  the  question  which  Mr.  Merz  put 
to  si.x  editors  when  he  asked  them  to  se¬ 
lect  the  big  stories  of  1926.  The  editors 
selected  were,  on  the  West  coast.  Fre¬ 
mont  Older  of  the  San  I-rancisco  Call; 
in  the  Middle  West,  Erie  C.  Hopwood  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  William 
Allen  White  of  the  Emporia  Gazette:  in 
the  East,  Julian  S.  Mason,  N etc  York 
Evening  Post.  Marlen  Pew  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  and  Kent  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press. 

The  biggest  news  story  of  the  year  was, 
by  a  clear  majority,  the  Hall-^Iills  case. 
Mr.  Merz  then  lists  the  other  stories 
that  belong  in  a  rough  list  of  the  first  ten 
as  follows : 

The  general  strike  in  England. 

The  Dempsey-Tunney  fight. 

The  death  of  Kudolph  Valentino. 

The  Trans-Arctic  flight  of  the  airship  Xerge. 
Uueen  Marie. 

The  Florida  hurricane. 

The  World’s  Series. 

Bvrd’s  flight  to  the  Pole. 

Calles  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico. 

Among  the  “also  ran"  were  the  rescue 
of  the  British  .sailors  by  the  crew  of  the 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Eucharistic  Con¬ 
gress,  Aimee  McPherson  and  Peaches 
Browning.  Gertrude  Ederle  and  Coun¬ 
tess  Cathcart  each  received  one  vote. 

Based  upon  this  selection  by  the  six 
editors  Mr.  Merz  reaches  a  number  of 
interesting  conclusions. 

The  big  news  story  has  in  itself  all 
the  sparkle  that  is  necessary.  It  is  not 
influenced  by  the  prospect  that  it  will  have 
interest  or  importance  even  si.x  months 
from  date  of  publication.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  of  the  ten  stories 
in  the  list  only  four — the  British  strike, 
the  two  flights  to  the  Pole  and  the  church 
scrap  in  Mexico — can  possibly  affect  the 
political,  economic,  scientific  and  religious 
values  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Merz  next  contends  that  the  big 
news  story  is  not  history  written  in  the 
present  tense  and  that  editors  are  not 
historians  because  they  do  not  deal  in 
historical  values.  The  values  in  which 
they  do  deal  seem  to  be  a  composite  in 
which  crime,  sex,  novelty  and  conflict  are 
found  in  varying  degrees.  If  the  domin¬ 
ating  interest  of  the  newspaper  seems  at 
times  to  be  in  crime  and  sex  it  is  because 
they  furnish  another  element  still  more 
necessary  for  a  big  news  story — conflict. 
A  novelty  by  itself  can  sometimes  make 
a  big  story  as  Queen  Marie  proved. 


AmoruaiLar^titCircubtiotv 
Building  Orpanizatiorx 

ResuitjCount 

6  ^pfioor  OccioemtalBid 

INDUIAPOklS  IHD 


As  to  whether  big  news  is  growing 
bigger,  Mr.  Merz  comments  as  follows: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  big  news  is  growing 
bigger.  An  interesting  ;>oint  is  raised  by  the 
(liiestion  whether  it  is  growing  so  big  as  to 
smother  all  competing  news.  Is  the  emphasis 
given  Mrs.  Hall,  or  the  Norge,  or  Queen  Marie, 
or  whoever  or  whatever  happens  to  be  the  big 
story  of  the  day,  becoming  so  top-heavy  that  for 
the  average  casual  reader  no  other  story  reaU>' 
registers,  all  eyes  are  focused  on  one  piece  of 
news  and  that  morning’s  world  (all  Valentino 
or  all  Willie  Stevens  calling-card)  is  slightly 
upside  dow'ii  ? 

Because  American  newspapers  turn  the 
spotlight  first  on  one  big  story  and  then 
on  another,  the  tabloids,  according  to 
Mr.  Merz,  have  come  into  e.xistence.  Mr. 
Merz  hands  no  bouquets  to  the  tabloids, 
however,  for  he  speaks  of  them  as  “flash¬ 
ing  in  the  dark  like  drunken  searchlights.” 


trow  Mussolini  chokes  the  press  is 
the  subject  of  the  chat  which  Gae¬ 
tano  Salvemini  prints  in  The  Xation  for 
Jan.  12.  .-Kfter  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  freedom  of  the  press  was  guar¬ 
anteed  in  Italy  by  the  constitution  of 
1848,  he  points  out  that  in  the  first  years 
of  Fascist  domination  (1921-1923)  plants 
of  opposition  newspapers  were  not  only 
looted  but  were  even  set  on  fire.  Editors 
and  correspondents  were  beaten,  banished 
and  sometimes  killed.  On  July  10,  1924, 
according  to  the  article,  the  king  signed  a 
decree  empowering  the  prefects  “to  con¬ 
fiscate  any  issue  of  a  paper,  without 
bringing  any  charge  before  the  court.” 

Mr.  Salvemini  then  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  confiscation  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter  than  censorship.  The  latter  mere¬ 
ly  suppresses  an  article  before  it  is  print¬ 
ed.  But  the  former,  taking  place  after 
the  paper  has  been  published,  means  loss 
of  labor,  material  and  capital.  Mention 
is  made  that  The  Avanti  w’as  confiscated 
100  time.s — what  amounts  to  every  third 
day — during  1925.  Such  action  by  the 
Italian  government,  it  pointed  out,  is  not 
only  suppression  but  also  “silent,  stealthy 
suffocation." 

How  a  newspaper,  though  crippled  by 
government  regulation,  is  still  a  news¬ 
paper  he  outlines  as  follows : 

The  Itali.iii  rea<ler  is  able  to  read  between 
the  lines,  to  interpret  silences,  to  ^rasp  the 
slightest  allusions.  An  opposition  paper  con¬ 
tinues  to  lie  eftective  as  such  even  if  it  says 
nothing  at  all.  Therefore  the  first  two  decrees 
showed  themselves  imwerless  to  stifle  opposition. 

.\ttention  is  then  called  to  how  printers 
are  made  liable  for  all  fines  incurred  by 
the  papers  which  they  print  and  how  a 
college  of  journalists— the  term  college 
is  used  in  this  connection  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  appears  in  the  “College  of 
Cardinals” — must  be  established  in  every 
province  and  how  every  editor  who  pro¬ 
duces  a  paper  must  be  enrolled  in  the 


MICHIGAN 

is  growing  faster  than  any  State 
in  the  Union. _ 

Its  increase  in  manufacturing 
products  surpasses  anything  in  the 
world. 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 

cover  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit 
— Eight  principal  cities  with  the 
only  or  leading  Newspaper  in  its 
respective  community. 

The  Orand  Rapids  Press 
The  Flint  Dally  Journal 
The  Saginaw  Kews  Courier 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Times  Tribune 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Times  Mews 
National  Advartising  Ropraaaatatipao 
I.  A.  KLEiM  J.  E.  itrrz 

50  East  4*nd  St.  Tower  BnUding 

New  York  City  Chicago,  m. 


register  of  the  college.  This  measure,  ac-  i 
cording  to  Salvemini,  "is  linked  up  with 
the  Trade  Union  .\ct.  which  accords  le¬ 
gal  recognition  only  to  Fascist  unions.” 

If  the  secretary  of  the  college  expunges 
the  name  of  a  newspaper  man  from  the 
register  the  latter  is  not  permitted  to 
publish  his  paper. 

The  other  side  is  presented  by  several 
quotations  from  Fascist  papers  published 
in  Rome  of  which  the  following  is  typi¬ 
cal  : 

The  state  controls  schools  so  that  these  may 
always  be  patriotic.  The  newspapers  are  also 
schools  of  character,  lecture  rooms  of  daily 
teaching,  pulpits  for  preaching.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore  for  the  state  to  control  the  work  of 
the  newspapers  and  assure  to  itself  a  body  of 
journalists  worthy  of  the  tremendous  task  in¬ 
trusted  to  them,  namely,  that  of  directing  public 
opinion  "nationally.”  The  schools  and  the  jiress 
are  the  two  forges  in  which  the  new  Italy 
must  be  tempered. 

When  Sir  Au.sten  Chamberlain  and 

Mussolini  met  at  Leghorn,  II  Mttndo  evi¬ 
dently  kept  silent  about  the  conference. 
The  Roma  Eascista  thought  that  11 

Mundo  because  of  his  silence  ought  to 
have  been  confiscated  because  "There  is 
a  silence  more  damaging  than  outspoken 
criticism.” 

The  article  is  intensely  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  its  portrayal  of  conditions  under 
which  newspapers  are  published  in  Italv. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  BOOK  that  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  newspaperman  is  the  new 
edition  of  “My  Own  Story”  (Macmillan 
Company)  by  Fremont  Older,  editor  of 
the  San  Eraacisco  Call.  The  book  opens 
with  the  year  1895  when  Older,  then 

editor  of  the  San  Erancisco  Bulletin,  be¬ 
gan  his  attempt  to  arouse  San  Francisco 
— “corrupt  and  contented.” 

The  reviewer  of  this  book  for  a  popu¬ 
lar  publication  ought  to  go  into  detail  of 
what  Older  did  before  he  sent  the  graft¬ 
ing  politicians  to  the  penitentiary.  This 
same  reviewer  would  probably  tell  some¬ 
thing  about  the  thrilling  experiences 
w'hich  befell  Older  in  the  course  of  his 
fight  with  these  grafters.  Older  news¬ 
papermen  will  recall  details  without  being 


told:  younger  men  will  not  want  the 
perusal  of  the  volume  spoilt  through 
learning  too  much  of  the  story  that  Mr. 
Older  tells  so  well. 

In  an  introduction  contributed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Em¬ 
poria  (Kan.)  Gazette,  are  two  paragraphs 
which  by  themselves  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  editorial  comment  about  the  volume. 
They  follow: 

He  has  written  a  strong  story,  a  beautiful 
story,  a  faith-renewing  story,  to  1«  piiblishecl 
for  a  wicked  and  stiffnecked  generation,  lle.aven 
knows  we  need  it!  W'e  have  gone  mad  witii  the 
lielief  that  man  is  motor  and  that  there  Is  no 
wise  governance  under  the  stars. 

Quite  apart  from  the  philosophy  of  this  book 
it  is  a  stirring  story,  dramatically  told.  Every 
page  carries  its  own  healing  and  triumph.ant 
tragedy.  Every  chapter  in  itself  is  a  cjmplete 
narrative  and  yet  until  one  has  read  the  whole 
story  one  does  not  get  the  impact  of  the  truth 
that  m.an  is  the  son  of  God  and  in  his  heart, 
however  lowly  he  may  walk,  or  however  high, 
for  that  matter,  is  a  divine  fire  which  makes  U3 
all  akin  and  testifies  to  our  divine  iiateniity. 

Possibly  this  extract  from  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Older  wrote  to  me  after  the 
fight  had  been  won  in  San  "Francisco 
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Cover  Hall  a  State 

EVENING  COURIER 
MORNING  POST 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Nattonal  Repreuntativ— 

Stnni.  Brooks  A  Finlsy. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 

Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 
Both  Mtmbert  of  A.  B.  C. 

Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Fruklia  A.  MerTlam,  Pras, 

Mount  Yernon — Maw  Rochalla 


JOY 


By  Barbara  Webb 

A  newspaper  serial  of  the  trials, 
temptations  and  loves  of  a  typi¬ 
cal  American  girl! 

Episodic — specially  posed  illus¬ 
trations — Clean  but  snappy! 

Already  running  in  fifty  news¬ 
papers  ! 

WIRE  NOW  FOR  PROOFS 
AND  PRICE! 

FAMOUS  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

1819  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Detroit- 


Free  Press  circulation 
reaches  31,000  more 
than  the  total  number 
of  families  owning  their 
O'wn  homes. 

%\ft  “  jfm  ^rtSB” 

"Starts  the  day  in  Detroit” 

with  a  stable,  nnlnllated. 
liberal  pnned  circulation 
praductlve  of  greater  adver- 
tiaing  returns  at  lower  eoet. 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the  ' 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of  your 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  department. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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may  interest  the  reader  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  : 

If  we  haii  used  the  money,  time,  and  energy 
•  making  a  quiet  investigation  of  the  graft  in 
liVir  citv.  and  had  not  stopped  as  soon  as  we 
thought  we  had  sufficient  evidence  to  convict. 
Jhe  work  would  have  been  more  valuable.  1 
think  we  could  have  secured  more  complete 
confessions  from  those  implicated  if  we  had 
riven  them  to  understand  that  prison  punish¬ 
ment  would  only  lie  resorted  to  in  the  event  of 
{heir  withholding  any  part  of  their  corrupt  ac¬ 
tivities.  \Ve  could  then  have  made  a  complete 
expose  which  would  have  been  educational,  and 
would  have  hail  tremendous  value  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  making  our  civic  life  cleaner 
and  our  methods  more  efficient.  But  we  did  the 
best  we  knew  at  the  time.  It  was  certainly  a 
liberal  education  for  me.  Some  of  the  others 
•till  fail  to  see  it  as  I  do.  They  cling  doggedly 
to  the  jail  and  the  prison  as  the  only  cure 
for  evil. 

WilliaiH  Preston  Beazell,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
told  me  the  other  evening  at  the  News¬ 
paper  Club  that  “My  Own  Story’’  was 
the  most  interesting  and  thrilling  book 
he  had  read  in  some  time.  Other  news¬ 
papermen  will  want  to  put  ditto  marks 
under  that  assertion  after  they  have 
perused  the  volume. 


N.  C.  EDITORS  EVADED 
UBEL  PITFALLS 


Only  One  Suit  of  Consequence  Brought 
Last  Year  and  It  Failed  to  Win 
Damages,  Press  Association 
Told 


Only  one  libel  suit  of  consequence  was 
filed  against  a  North  Carolina  newspaper 
during  the  past  year  and  in  that  case  the 
plaintiff  did  not  win  damages,  J.  L. 
Horne  Jr.,  of  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.) 
Telegram  reported  to  North  Carolina 
Press  Association  members  at  the  annual 
Chapel  Hill  Newspaper  Institute  held 
last  week.  As  chairman  of  the  group’s 
legislature  committee,  he  suggested  that 
no  newspaper  laws  be  presented  to  the 
legislature  this  year. 

“Our  libel  laws  may  not  be  what  every¬ 
one  here  would  wish,”  he  said,  “but  they 
are  much  better  than  those  in  other  states 
and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  tamper  with 
them  now.” 

The  Association  adopted  a  report  “com¬ 
mending  the  announced  purpose  of  the 
prison  authorities  to  do  only  state  print¬ 
ing,  but  to  go  on  record  a.^pposing  the 
said  plant  entering  the  field  of  commer¬ 
cial  printing  for  outside  customers  on  a 
competitive  basis  or  otherwise.” 

The  resolution  was  reported  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Santford  Martin,  of 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  chairman; 
Mrs.  \V.  C.  Hammer,  of  the  Asheboro 
Courier,  John  A.  Sharpe,  of  the  Lumber- 
ton  Robesonian  and  Galt  Braxton  of  the 
Kinston  Free  Press,  and  its  adoption  was 
quickly  seconded  by  J.  W.  Noell  of  the 
Roxboro  Courier,  who  had  led  the  attack 
upon  it,  and  Charles  A.  Webb,  of  the 
Asheville  Citiceit,  who  had  been  the  chief 
defender  of  the  prison  plant. 

“In  the  light  of  our  present  under¬ 
standing  that  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  establishment  of  a  printing  plant  at 
the  state  prison  is  to  do  only  state  print¬ 
ing,  giving  employment  to  idle  prisoners, 
and  thereby  train  and  fit  them  for  legiti¬ 
mate  productive  service,  we,  the  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association, 
do  not  look  with  disfavor  upon  this  ven¬ 


ture  in  the  interest  of  the  state  and  the 
welfare  of  its  prisoners,”  the  resolution 
read. 

"We  commend  the  announced  purpose 
of  the  prison  authorities  to  do  only  state 
printing,  but  do  go  on  record  as  opposing 
the  said  plant  entering  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  printing  for  outside  customers 
on  a  competitive  basis  or  otherwise. 

“We  commend  our  field  secretary,  B. 
A.  Lowrance,  for  his  prompt  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  matter  and  active  interest  and 
effective  and  efficient  service  in  behalf  of 
the  profession  during  the  few  months  this 
office  of  field  secretary  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence.” 

Associated  Press  members  of  North 
Carolina  held  a  separate  meeting  during 
the  Newspaper  Institute,  at  which  U.  L. 
McCall  of  Atlanta,  superintendent  o\  the 
Southern  division  of  the  A.P.,  discussed 
plans  for  improved  service.  J.  L.  Horne 
Jr.,  Rocky  Mount  Telegram,  presided. 
W.  C.  Shroeder,  Raleigh  correspondent 
of  the  A.P.  was  elected  secretary.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  summer  gathering  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press,  time  and  place  to  be 
designated  later. 


MANY  NEWS  WRITERS 
AT  NORRIS  TRIAL 

Judge  and  Letter  Court  Oflicialt  Hot- 
pitable  to  Vititing  Reportert  at 
Spectacular  Auttin  Cate 
Begint 


The 


LosAnflldes 
EvErairac  Herald 
coiislsicittly  car¬ 
ries  more  i>alcl' * 
advenising  than 
any  daily  news- 
paiierlnihewest 

Representatives 

Vnk  ChiMd  Sat  FrtttlMt 

■■y- W.  Mtlootr  H.  Ltdwtr  A.  J.  Notrlt  Hill 
WtTtwtKIdt  910  Rnnt  Bldi.  OIU  Hont  Bldf. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Austin,  Tex.,  Jan.  12 — Traditional 
hospitality  of  Texas  was  thofoughly  ex¬ 
tended  to  newspaper  men  covering  the 
trial  of  the  Rev.  J.  Frank  Norris  in  the 
criminal  court  here.  Even  the  defendant, 
who  is  charged  with  the  slaying  of  D.  E. 
Chipps,  Fort  Worth  lumberman  on  July 
17,  was  genial  to  visiting  members  of  the 
press. 

While  the  fortieth  session  of  the  State 
Legislature  taxed  local  hotels  to  capacity, 
newspaper  men  from  New  York,  Chicago. 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  various 
other  cities  were  given  special  care.  Al¬ 
though  no  special  wires  were  permitted  in 
the  courtroom  proper,  operators  and  in¬ 
struments  were  stationed  in  the  clerk’s 
office  nearby.  While  no  flashlight  pic¬ 
tures  were  allowed,  a  photographer  was 


permitted  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  1 
natural  light. 

Especially  courteous  were  the  Texan 
bailiffs,  who  expedited  the  passage  of 
newspaper  men  to  and  from  their  posts 
of  duty.  Three  rows  of  seats  were  re¬ 
served  for  the  press,  with  pine  board 
benches  for  desks. 

Visiting  scribes  were  entertained  by 
the  Franklin  Webster  Society  at  the 
Stephen  F.  Austin  hotel  at  a  dinner  Wed¬ 
nesday  night.  This  organization  is  com¬ 
posed  of  legislative  correspondents  and 
of  legislators  who  are  or  have  been  news¬ 
papermen.  Judge  James  R.  Hamilton, 
characterized  locally  as  a  very  strict  jur¬ 
ist  in  the  conduct  of  his  court,  neverthe¬ 
less  was  most  gracious  to  visiting  repor¬ 
ters.  Counsel  for  both  sides  helped  ex¬ 
plain  complicated  questions  which  make 
this  case  difficult  to  grasp  speedily. 
Among  those  who  are  covering  the  trial 
or  directing  staffs  are  the  following; 

Wylie  Smith,  San  Antonio  manager  of 
Universal  Service  and  International 
News  Service ;  Manager  W.  C.  Grant  of 
the  Associated  Press  Bureau,  San  An¬ 
tonio;  P.  M.  Barrett,  managing  erlitor, 
San  Antonio  Light;  James  Record,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
and  Silliman  Evans  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper  ;  W.  D.  Hornaday,  Dallas  Nezes; 
Jack  Gordon,  Houston  Press  and  Car¬ 
toonist  Van  Elm  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers ;  Frank  A.  Baldwin,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  t’ne  Waco  News-Tribune; 
Henry  Yelvington  and  K.  F.  Wendeler. 
International  News  Service ;  Edith  John¬ 
son.  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman; 

D.  L.  Hartley,  Kansas  City  Star;  Phillip 
Kinsley,  Chicago  Tribune;  John  A. 
Stuart,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  B. 

E.  Heimer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
Mrs.  E.  Haldeman-Julius,  Girard,  Kan., 
Blue  Book  Corporation ;  Chauncey 
Brown.  Dallas  News;  R.  Toomer.  Fort 
Worth  Press;  Riley  Wills,  United  Press; 
Bess  Carroll,  Roger  Busfield  and  Gene 
Fowler,  Universal  Service. 


Advertising  our  service 
from  A  to  Z 


The  Baltimore 
Sunday  American 

The  family  paper 
— children  cry  for 
the  tunnies — men 
look  for  the  news 
and  editorials  — 
and  women  de¬ 
mand  it  for  the 
shopping  news, 

173,132 

average  net  paid 
circulation 


Fashion  note ;  Knees  will  be  worn 
lower  next  season. — Florence  (Ala.) 
Herald. 


In  New  York 

In  1926  THE  SUN 
published  almost 
twice  as  much  Auto¬ 
mobile  Display  Ad¬ 
vertising  as  the 
second  New  York 
evening  newspaper. 

280  Broadway  New  York 


Buffalo,  Tha  Wondar  City  of  Amariea 

Buffalo — a  profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Sales  in  Buffalo  are  splen¬ 
did  for  advertised  goods. 
Employment  conditions  ex¬ 
cellent,  retail  and  other 
business  thriving.  One 
newspaper  will  put  your 
story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — that  paper  is  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Read  in  4  out  of  S  Buffalo  Homes 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Pubikher 
Ketly-Smith  Company,  Representativea 
Marbridse  Bldg.  Tribune  Tower 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chkaiso,  UL 

Atlantic  Bldy.  Waterman  Bids. 

Philadelphia  Boetoo 
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PROGRESSIVE 

NEWSPAPERS 

now  use  our  Complete 
Checking  Proof  Serv¬ 
ice  as  a  simple  and 
practical  solution  to 
their  checking  proof 
problems . 


The  following  is  our 
“N”  and  “O”  list  of 
satisfied  subscribers: 

Nashville,  Tenn. — Banner 
New  Bedford,  Mass. — Merc’y 
New  Bedford,  Mass. — St’d’rd 
New  Britain,  Conn. — Herald 
New  Brunswick,  N,  J. — H.Ns. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. — News 
New  Haven,  Ct. — Journal-Cr. 
New  Haven,  Ct. — Register 
New  Orleans,  La. — Item 
New  Orleans,  La. — Tribune 
New  Orleans,  La. — Tms.-Pic. 
New  Orleans,  La. — States 
New  York,  N.Y. — Daily  News 
New  York,  N.  Y. — Sun 
New  York,  N.  Y. — Telegram 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Gazette 
Norfolk,  Va. — Ledg.-Dispatch 
Norfolk,  Neb. — News 

Ogden,  Utah — Stand.-Exam. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — News 
Okmulgee,  Okla.— Times-Dis.  i 
Olean,  N.  Y. — Times 
Omaha,  Neb. — Bee 


TRIAL  TEST  OFFER 

Any  newspaper  publisher  who 
wants  to  be  relieved  of  the 
detail  work  and  worries  that 
go  with  this  checking  prob¬ 
lem  is  privileged  to  accept  our 
two  months’  trial  test  dem¬ 
onstration  —  without  obliga¬ 
tion. 


3he  Advertising 
CHECKING  BUREAUJte 


538  8o.  CUrk  St. 
CHICAGO 


79Kadls«a  Ata 
HEWTOBX 
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XK  of  the  extraordinary  developments 
ot  tliis  “Shop  Talk”  enterprise  has 
been  the  disoivery  that  some  newspttper 
and  advertising  folk  do  iK)t  know  what 
"thirty”  means.  \\  hen  fully  a  dozen 
readers  have  asked  for  an  explanation 
one  starts  to  wonder  how  many  others 
are  in  the  dark.  “Thirty,”  of  course,  is 
an  ancient  telegraph  operator's  code 
word  to  signify  tlie  end  of  the  day’s  or 
night’s  service.  I  believe  this  code  word 
is  in  use  on  every  Morse  telegraph  wire 
in  this  country,  both  commercial  and 
press.  Certainly  “thirty”  is  the  signal  for 
“good  night”  on  all  manual  press  lines. 
For  many  years  it  has  also  been  used 
by  printers  and  editorial  office  workers 
in  the  same  sense.  I  have  known  re¬ 
porters  and  desk  men  to  end  every  piece 
of  copy  with  a  ringed  “30”. 


Phillips'  method  of  abbreviation  the  code 
becomes  quite  simple.  It  is  entirely  feas¬ 
ible  to  apply  the  same  abbreviation  princi¬ 
ple  to  words  and  phrases  not  found  in  the 
code  book  and  be  understood  by  an  in¬ 
telligent  code  operator.  As  mechanical 
transmission  is  constantly  crowding  out 
the  old-time  Morse  operator  the  day  may 
come  when  the  code  shall  no  longer  be 
in  use  on  the  wires,  but  it  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  a  very  simple  system 
of  shorthand  for  reporters  who  must 
lind  greatly  to  their  advantage  an  ability 
to  write  some  speedy  sign  language.  1 
have  recommended  the  Phillips  Code  to 
many  young  fellows,  first  because  of  its 
simplicity  and  second  because  1  believe 
it  insures  higher  accuracy  than  any 
sloppily  written  shorthand  system,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  written  on  unruled  paper. 


TAOUBTLESS  “30”  is  one  of  the 
numerous  telegraph  code  signals 
formed  of  combinations  of  numerals 
(like  “73”,  which  means  “my  regards”) 
that  came  into  use  when  press  services 
in  this  country  began  to  speed  up  the 
telegraph  key.  For  years  I  have  believed 
that  “30”  and  “73”  were  part  of  the 
famous  Phillips  Code,  but  the  other 
night  I  asked  flatty  White  of  the  A.  P. 
to  loan  me  his  code  book  and  diligent 
search  through  its  yellowing  pages  failed 
to  reveal  any  of  the  well-known  figure 
combinations.  As  there  is  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  I  shall  still  believe  the 
originator  to  be  that  pioneering  press 
association  genius,  Walter  P.  Phillips, 
whose  code  still  lives  as  the  language  of 
the  fast  Morse  telegraph  operator,  al¬ 
though  his  part  in  American  press  serv¬ 
ice  development  has  been  well-nigh  for¬ 
gotten.  Phillips  Code  has  contributed 
much  to  the  patter  of  newspaper  writers 
and  for  twenty-five  years  the  scraps  of 
it  that  I  memorized  as  a  cub  in  a  tele¬ 
graph  editor’s  office  have  served  me  as 
a  system  of  shorthand.  I  know  several 
other  reporters  who  use  it.  Robert  T. 
Small,  of  Consolidated  Press,  is  an 
adept  and  can  report  the  running  evidence 
of  a  trial  in  this  code,  filing  his  copy 
to  a  skilled  Morse  operator  without 
transcription.  There  are  dozens  of  old- 
time  press  association  editors  who  use 
the  code  every  day  of  their  lives. 


A  WRITER  who  does  not  wish  to 
study  the  Phillips  Code  may  create 
his  own  system  by  following  the  general 
scheme  of  abbreviation.  Do  you  want  a 
simple  shorthand  system  of  your  own? 
If  so,  perhaps  I  can  make  Phillips’  idea 
plain  by  citing  some  examples  from  the 
code  as  it  is  now  employetl  by  thousands 
of  telegraph  operators.  The  first  thing  to 
learn  is  the  prime  fact  that  in  abbre¬ 
viating  a  word  you  should  take  two  or 
three  letters  from  it  which  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  word  and  very  naturally 
suggest  it.  For  instance,  the  natural 
abbreviation  of  the  word  “board’’  is  “bd” 
and  that  is  how  Phillips  coded  it.  The 
natural  abbreviation  of  a  phrase,  such 
as  “Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States”  is  to  use  the  first  letter  of  each 
word,  “scotus”  and  that  is  Phillips  Code, 
too.  Get  the  idea  of  easy  abbreviation 
and  you  have  the  Phillips  idea  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  on  the  wires  and 
among  reporters  for  nearly  fifty  years. 


^HE  whole  idea  of  Phillips  code  is 
abbreviation.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
learn.  Walter  P.  Phillips,  in  the  year 
1879,  made  a  list  of  the  most  commonly 
used  words  or  phrases  in  press  telegraph 
transmission.  His  codification  numbered 
only  about  6,000  separate  items.  For 
each  word  or  phrase  he  coined  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  abbreviation. 
This  became  Phillips  Code.  To  write  it 
correctly,  so  one  may  file  copy  with  a 
Morse  press  operator  and  get  direct 
transcription  over  a  wire,  each  of  the 
6,000  words  and  phrases  and  their  abbre¬ 
viations  should  be  memorized.  At  first 
blush  this  would  seem  to  be  a  difficult 
studv,  but  when  one  becomes  familiar  with 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT  LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 

An  ofRanization  specializini;  solely  in  news¬ 
paper  buildiniz  design,  manufacturing  and 
production  problems. 

S.  P.  WESTON 

Newspaper  Buildings 
Plant  Layouts 
Production,  Operation 


B— Be 
C— See 
D — In  the 
F— Of  the 
G — From  the 
H— Has 
J — By  which 
K— C^t  of  the 
M— More 
X— Xot 
O— Of 


memorizing  just  these  few  code  letters. 
.After  they  have  been  well  planted  in 
mind  the  next  step  is  to  learn  the  mean¬ 
ing  conveyed  by  the  two-letter  contrac¬ 
tions.  Space  will  not  permit  of  the  use 
of  many  of  them  but  1  hope  to  give  a 
sufficient  number  to  impress  a  sense  of 
liow  Pliillips  cleverly  caught,  to  use  a 
musical  term,  the  tone  of  a  word  or 
jihrase  and  brought  it  down  to  a  natural 
abbreviation.  Consider  the  following  as 
typical : 


.\b — .About 
Ac — .And  company 
.-Ad — Adopted 
.Af — After 
.Ag— Agent 
.Aj — .Adjust 
.Ak — .Acknowledge 
.Ao — .At  once 
.Ap — Appropriate 
.Aq — .Acquire 
Ar — .Answer 
.Au — .Author 
.Av — Average 
.Aw — At  which 
.Ax — .Ask 
Ay — Any 
.Az-  -Applause 
Bi— By 
Be— Because 
Bd — Board 
Bf — Before 
Bg— Being 
Bh — Both 
Bj — Bound 
Bk— Break 
Bn — Been 
Bp — Bishop 
Bq — Bequeath 
Br — British 
Bt— But  , 

Bu — ^Bushel 
Bv — Believe 
Bw— Be  with 
Bz — Business 
Ca — Came 
Cb — Celebrate 
Cd— Could 
Cf— Chief 


Cg— Seeing 
Ch — Chicago 
Cj — Coroner’s  jury 
Ck— Oieck 
Cm — Come 
Cn — Can 
Co — County 
L'p — Constantinople 
Cq — Correct 
Ct — Connect 
Cu — Current 
Cy — Copy 
Db — Debate 
I>1— Did 
Df— Differ 
Dg — Doing 
Di — Direct 
Dk — Describe 
Dl — Deliver 
Dm — Demand 
Dp — Depart 
Ea — Each 
Ec — Ecclesiastic 
Ed — Editor 
Ef— Effect 
Eg — England 
Eh— Either 
Ej — Eject 
Ek — Economy 
El — Elect 
Em — Embarrass 
En — Enthusiasm 
Ga — Gave 
Gb — Great  Britain 
Gc — Grace 
Gd — Good 
Gf-Gulf 
Gg — Going 
Gh — Gather 


CTUDY  of  the  system  should  start  with 
^  memorization  of  the  following  let¬ 
ters  which  stand  for  words  or  phrases : 

P— Per 
Q — On  the 
R — .Are 
T— The 
U — You 
V — Of  which 
\V— With 
X — In  which 
Y — Year 
Z — From  which 


Every  week, 

every'  month, 

every  year  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  publishes 
MORE  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other 
Cleveland  newspaper. 

For  the  year  1926: 

Plain  Dealer,  18,418,713  lines 

Press  . 15,104,534  lines 

News  . 13,059,507  lines 


r.  IS  perfectly  astonishing  how  much 


DETROIT  CHICAGO 

Fine  Arts  BI4|.  360  N.  MIeh.  Av. 


120  West  42nd  Street 


New  York 


Gi — Gigantic 
Gj — Grand  jury 
Gk — Greek 
Gl — Girl 
Gm — Gentlemen 
( in — Gone 
( ip — Group 
Gq — Geology 
Gr — Ground 
Gs — Guess 
Gt — Great 
Gu — Guard 
Gv — Give 
Gw — Grow 
Ic — In  connection 
Id — Introduce 
Ig — Indignant 
Ill — It  has 
Ij — Injure 
Ik — Instantly 
killed 

1  m — Immediately 
lo — In  order 


Ip — Improve 
Jz — Juarez 
Rb — Contribute 
Rc— Cimcentrate 

Kd-rRind 
Rf — Confer 
Rg— Ring 
Ri — Rill 
R  j  — Complain 
La — Loui.siana 
Ld — London 
Lf — Life 
Lg — Long 
Lk — Like 
Lm — Low  mid¬ 
dling 
Lu — Loan 
Lp— Liverpool 
Ln — Liquor 
.Aid— Made 
Mf — Mamifacturt 
Alg — Manage 
Mh — Much 


have 
you  been 
following  the 
remarkable 
growth 
of  the 

Detroit  Times 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Minneapolis  Journal 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ask  them  about  it, 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Chicafoi  111  W«at  Waahlncton  Street 
New  Yorkt  47  West  34th  Street 
San  Franclecoi  First  National  Bank  Building 


notes  for  his  own  transcription  by  < 

If  there  were  short  cuts 
to  classified  advert  is- 

Thorough  Coverage  in  One  of  the 
World’s  Richest  Buying  Centers — 

Coupled  with  the  Ability  to 

Produce  Results 

^ittjEiburglb  tte  Cimeia 

ing  success — there* d 

(Kaminr  and  Bundsy) 

AND 

be  lots  more  of  it  in 

PinsBURGH  Chronicle  Telegraph 

(Evsniiir  ezospt  Sunday) 

newspapers. 

Theta  cawipapers  in  News  and  Adver- 
tisinr  have  the  conlldenoe  of  their 
readers. 

Their  readers  have  the  power  to 

% 

purchase. 

Sold  Singly  or  Combined 

URBAN  H.  DICB,  Nat’l  Advf.  Her. 

Gazette  Square,  Pitteburgb,  Pa. 

THE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

B.  H.  BURKE.  Inc., 

1457  Broadway,  New  York. 

122  S.  HiebiKSn  Bird.,  Chlcaro. 

Internaiional  Claitifiad  AdTarlittng 

Oonstltntlon  Bide.,  AUanU,  Ga. 

Connsallar* 

B.  J.  BIDWHLL  COMPANY, 

Packard  Building,  Philadelphia 

742  Uarket  Street,  San  Franclseo,  OaL 
Times  Bldf.,  Lea  Anfelea,  Okl. 
Whlte-Henry-Stnart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Weak. 

peons 

Tri)  OutCitlj 

- THE  PEORIA - 

JOURNAL 

aransrrixit 

^  Puts  TryoutsOuer! 


CHASKEODYCO. 

I  \ferk  •  Chicago  ■  Boston 
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Mk— Make 
Ml— Mail 
Mo — Month 
Mr— Mister 
Ms— Most 
Mu— Murder 
Mw— Meanwhile 
Mx— Mix 
S'a- Name 
Xb— Not  be 
Xc— North 
Carolina 
Xd— Need 
Xe— New  England 
Xf— Notify 
Xg— Negotiate 
Oa— Of  a 
Ob— Obtain 
Oc— O’clock 
Od— Order 
Og— Organize 
Oh— Ohio 
Ph— Perhaps 
Pj— Prejudice 
Pk— Particular 
Qa— Quality 
Qb— On  the  bill 
Qc — Concur 
Qm— Quarter¬ 
master 

Qp— On  the  part 
of 

Qr— Quarter 
Kk— Recover 
Rl— Real 


Rm — Remain 
Rn — Reason 
Ro — Rose 
Rp — Report 
Rq — Require 
Rr — Railroad 
Sd — Should 
Sf — Satisfy 
Sg — Signify 
Sh — Such 
Sj — Subject 
Sk — Success 
lb — The  bill 
Td — Treasury 
Department 
Tf — The  following 
Tg— Thing 
Th — Those 
Ts— This 
Tt— That 
T  w — Tomorrow 
Tx — This  is 
Ty— They 
Tz — These 
Uc — You  see 
Uk — Understand 
Us — United  States 
V  p — Vice-president 
W’r — Were 
W's — Was 
Wt— What 
XI — Excel 
Xm — Extreme 
Xn — Constitution 


IT  IS  remarkable  how  soon  the  reporter 
in  making  his  notes  begins  to  write 
abbreviations  and  contractions  which  are 
as  easily  interpreted  as  complete  words 
once  he  falls  under  the  spell  of  this 
abbreviation  system.  I  shall  C  Tt  UR  Fg 
T  Phillips  Abbn  Vy  Sklly,  if  you  are 
able  to  read  this  line.  But,  of  course,  it 
isn't  a  fair  test  to  ask  the  reader  to  inter¬ 
pret  "abbn”  as  abbreviation  and  “sklly” 
as  skillfully,  as  you  have  not  yet  been 
informed  that  Phillips  got  in  his  very 
best  licks  on  three,  four  and  five  letter 
code  words  which  often  carry  the  two- 
letter  contractions  to  natural  termina¬ 
tions.  For  example,  the  code  for 
"acknowledge”  is  ak  and  then  comes  akg 
for  “acknowledging”  and  a.skd  for 
“acknowledged.”  How  would  you  code 
"acknowledgement?”  Why  you  would 
simply  add  an  m  to  ak.  Very  simple, 
isn’t  it?  But,  if  you  are  to  create  your 
own  system  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  you  from  writing  it  akgm.  A 
point  about  this  whole  business  to  be 
stressed  urgently  is  that  no  one  should 
try  to  abbreviate  difficult  key  words. 
When  you  have  mastered  a  code  for  the 
simple,  common  words  you  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  write  carefully  proper 
nouns  and  the  more  difficult  and  parti¬ 
cular  words  and  phrases. 


tlERE,  picked  at  random  from  the 
Phillips  Code,  are  some  particularly 
significant  abbreviations  of  longer  and 
more  difficult  words  and  phrases.  If  by 
this  time  you  have  joined  our  little  one- 
session  shorthand  class  and  prop<)se 
seriously  to  go  into  the  abbreviation 
business,  substituting  it  for  sloppily  writ¬ 
ten  long-hand  notes,  you  may  get  some 
Pointers  from  the  following: 


,\bb — Abbreviate 

Abbd — Abbre¬ 
viated 

Abbg — Abbre¬ 
viating 

Abbn — .Abbrevia¬ 
tion 

Abhd —  .Abol  ished 


.Abhg — .Abolish¬ 
ing 

.Abhn — Abolition 
■Abm — .Abominate 
.Abmd — .Abomi¬ 
nated 

.A  bn — .Abandon 
-Abml — Abandoned 


COMPLETE  WIRE  REPORTS 
FOR  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
PAPERS 

International 
News  Service 

“C*!  It  FIRST  but  First  Get  It 
RIGHT 

63  Park  Row 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Abng — .Abondon- 
ing 

.Abnm — .Abandon¬ 
ment 

-Acd — .Accord 
-Acdd — Accorded 
.Acm — -Kccuinu- 
late 

.Acmg — .Accumu¬ 
lating 

.Acn — .Accumula¬ 
tion 

.Aco — Accommo¬ 
date 

•Acod — .Accommo¬ 
dated 

.Acog — .Accommo¬ 
dating 

.Aeon — .Accommo¬ 
dation 

.Atyg— Attorney- 
Oeneral 

.Auhey — .Authen¬ 
ticity 

.AuIkI — Authenti¬ 
cated 

-Auhg — .Authenti¬ 
cating 

Auhn — Authenti¬ 
cation 

.Auhs — .Authenti¬ 
cates 

.Auhy — Authenti¬ 
cally 

.Aut — Adjourned 
until  tomorrow 
Uapz — Capitalize 
Capzd — Capitalized 
Capzg — Capital¬ 
izing 

Capzit — Capitaliza¬ 
tion 

Cdk — Contradict 
Cdkd — Contra¬ 
dicted 

Cdkg — Contra¬ 
dicting 

Cdkn — Contra¬ 
diction 

Crny — Certainly 
Crpd — Corre¬ 
sponded 
Crpg — Corre¬ 
sponding 
Crpt — Corre¬ 
spondent 
Cul — Culminate 
Culd — Culminaterl 
Culg — Culminating 
Culn — Culmination 
Culs — Culminates 
Egh — English 
Egm — Englishman 
Egn — Englishmen 
Flc — Electric 
F'cl — Filectrical 
Elen — Electrician 
Elcy — Electrically 
EIcu — Electrocute 
Filcud — Electro¬ 
cuted 

Elcug — Electro¬ 
cuting 

Elcun — Electrocu¬ 
tion 

Ffj — Fugutive 
from  justice 
Fot — Fought 


Gni — Good  night 
Goh — Guest  of 
honor 

Gx — Great  excite¬ 
ment 

Hag— Haggle 
Hagd — Haggled 
Hagg — Haggling 
Hags — Haggles 
Hrvd — Harvested 
Hrvg — Harvesting 
1 1  rvr—  Harvester 
Hrvs — Harvests 
Hrw — Herewith 
Hul — House  of 
Lords 

Huq — House  of 
Commons 
Hur — House  of 
Representatives 
lab — Introduced  a 
bill 

lar — Introduced  a 
resolution 
Ibo — In  behalf  of 
Icc — Interstate 
Commerce  Com¬ 
mission 
Iw — It  was 
Iwb — It  was  be¬ 
lieved 

Iwc — It  was 
claimed 

Iwf — It  was  feared 
Iwh — It  was  held 
Iwj — It  was 
allegetl 

Iwn — It  was  not 
Iwr — It  was  re¬ 
ported 

Iwu — It  was  un¬ 
derstood 

Iwx — It  was  ex¬ 
pected 
Ix — It  is 

Ixb — It  is  believed 
Ixc — It  is  claimed 
Ixf — It  is  feared 
Ixh — It  is  held 
Ixj — It  is  alleged 
Ixn — It  is  not 
Ixp — It  is  possible 
Ixr — It  is  reported 
Ixs — It  is  said 
Ixt — It  is  the 
Ixu — It  is  under¬ 
stood 

I XX — It  is  expected 
Kop — Cooperate 
Kopd — Cooperated 
Kopg — Cooperat¬ 
ing 

Kopn — Coopera¬ 
tion 

Pjtd — Projected 
Pkm — Predicament 
Plmy — Parliamen¬ 
tary 

Pmg — Postmaster- 
General 
Pmy — Promi¬ 
nently 

Pnpy — Plenipo¬ 
tentiary 

Sac — Senate  Com¬ 
mittee 

Saik — Shot  and 
in.stantly  killed 


Scotus — Supreme 
Court  of  the 
United  States 
Se —  From  w  h  ich 
Tdy — Today 
Tni — Tonight 
Tsf — This  forenoon 
Tsm — This  morn¬ 
ing 

Tsp — This  after- 

lUKUl 

T  w — Tomorrow 
T  w  f — T  omor  ro  w 
forenoon 

T  win — Tomorrow 
morning 

T  wp — Tomorrow 
afternoon 
T  w  v — T  omorrow 
evening 

Wad — War  De¬ 
partment 
W  hu— W  hite 
House 

Wkm — Workman 
Vv’kn — Workmen 
X.xg — Cross  exam¬ 
ining 


Xxm — Cross  ex¬ 
amine 

Xxn — Cross  ex¬ 
amination 
A’a — Yesterday 
A’a  f —  A’esterday 
forenoon 
Ya  m —  Y  esterday 
morning 
Yai) — Yesterday 
afternoon 
Yav — Yesterday 
evening 

Has — By  a  score  of 
Bob — Base  (s)  on 
balls 

Bts — By  the  score 
of 

Ing — Innings 
Lob — Left  on  bases 
Nbf — Now  batting 
for 

Ncf — Now  catch¬ 
ing  for 

Npf — Now  pitch¬ 
ing  for 
Sko — Score 
Ump — Umpire 


TF  .ANA'  reader  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
gets  any  practical  use  out  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  herein  offered  credit  should  be 
given  in  the  name  of  Walter  P.  Phillips, 
not  only  the  genius  of  this  system  but 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  press  serv¬ 
ice  men  this  country  has  ever  known.  I 
came  into  the  business  after  his  day,  but 
George  Naeder,  of  the  .Associated  Press, 
knew  Phillips  well  and  worked  with  him 
in  the  old  days  and  has  told  me  of  his 
magnificent  skill  first  as  a  rapid  telegraph 
operator  and  finally  as  press  association 
manager.  Phillips  started  with  the  old 
National  Press  .Association  at  a  time 
when  all  press  messages  were  sent  as 
individual  despatches  over  Western 
Union  lines.  It  was  Phillips  who  origi¬ 
nated  the  lea.sed  wire  system  between 
Washington  and  New  A’ork.  He  became 
identified  with  the  Associated  Press  and 
linally  was  appointed  manager  of  the  old 
United  Press  .Association.  WTien  the 

.Associated  Press  wrested  control  of  key 

A  Different 
Health  Service 

That  will  produce  and  anchor 
circulation. 

A  Daily  and  Sunday  Health 
Article,  and  readers’  questions 
answered  by  Dr.  Frank  McCoy. 


if' rite  or  Wire  Today 


McCoy  Health  Service 

Brat  k  Shops  Building 

Los  Angeles,  California 


If  Quality 

of  circulation  is  your  first  consid¬ 
eration 

®f)c  Jtjcitrtttt  ^(af 

With  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Washington,  D.  C. 

will  have  your  preference — same 
as  it  has  the  preference  of  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  in  the  National 
Capital. 

The  Star’s  circulation  is  home 
circulation— -both  quality  and  quan- 
ti^ — the  kind  that  counts  most 
with  advertisers. 

N.  Y.  Office — no  E.  42nd  St. 
Dan  A.  Carroll 

Chicago  Office — ^Tower  Building 
J.  E.  Luts 


territory  from  the  old  United  Press  As¬ 
sociation  it  fell  to  pieces  and  Mr.  Phillips 
retired.  He  became  blind  after  a  few 
years.  About  five  years  ago  he  died  at 
his  home  in  Connecticut. 

AUTO  CRASH  INJURES  TWO 

Ray  Parmely,  sp)rts  editor  of  the 
Taiiij'ii  (.Fla.)  Times,  was  dangerously 
injured  and  J.  Watson  .Morse,  staff 
photographer  of  the  same  newspaper, 
was  probably  fatally  injured  when  an 
automobile  in  which  the  two  were  riding 
crashed  Jan.  6.  Morse  died  the  same 
night  and  Parmely  suffered  concussion  of 
the  brain.  Physicians  said  he  had  a 
fighting  chance  for  his  life.  Morse  was 
one  of  the  most  widely  traveled  newspa¬ 
per  photographers  of  the  country.  While 
employed  in  San  Francisco,  he  joined 
one  of  the  Stefansson  expeditions  to  the 
.Arctic.  During  the  World  War  he 
served  in  the  photographic  section  of  the 
army  signal  corps. 


Morning  Paper 
Territory 

Salt  I.ake  City  (its  suburb*  and  its 
surrounding;  territory)  it  and  always  has 
been  strongly  morning  paper  territory. 
Look  at  the  circulation  and  advertising 
figures  (or  proofs; — 
int  Trflran*  td  Faper  8d  Paper 

Adv.  Linag*.  10,718,316  O.tU.tU  4,708,348 
Oirculatlon 
(June  80-M) 

Sally  _  41,788  88,068  t0.760 

Sunday  ..  70,014  tt,ni 

^alt  Hahe  €nbunf 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

— Sole  Easttrn  Agtntt — 

New  York — Chicago — Detroit 
St.  Louis — Kansas  City — Atlanta 

M.  C.  MOGENSEN  &  CO..  Inc. 

— Pacific  Coast  Representatives— 

San  Francisco — Los  Angeles 
Seattle 


DEALERS 

In  the  Metropoli- 
tan  Area  are 
willing  to  help 
the  New  York 
Evening  Graphic 
push  nationally 
advertised  pro¬ 
ducts.  Ask  the 
Graphic  why-  i 
and  how. 
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SPECIAL  AND  REGULAR  1 
EDITIONS,  MAQ.A7.INE 
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MERCIAL  lUORK  i 

Standard  Qrauure  x/ 
Corporation 
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DUPLEX  PILOT  HONORED 

Press  Company’s  Birdman  Heads  Mich¬ 
igan  Aircraft  Association 

E.  A.  Goff,  Jr.,  manager  and  chief  pilot 
of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company's 
air  service  was  elected  president  of  the 
Michigan  Aircraft  Association  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Lansing.  The  group  is 
composed  of  the  principal  aircraft  build¬ 
ers,  owners  and  operators  of  Michigan 
and  numbers  among  its  members  \V.  B. 
Stout,  head  of  the  Ford  Air  Industries, 
U.  R.  Pond  chief  of  the  aviation  section 
>f  the  Continental  Motors  Corporation, 
Eddie  Stinson,  famous  pilot,  and  others. 


The  selection  of  Mr.  Goff  as  president 
is  a  recognition  of  the  initiative  of  the 
Duplex  Company  as  the  first  manufac¬ 
turing  company  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  daily  Air  Emergency  Service  for  de¬ 
livery  of  goods  on  emergency  call  from 
customers. 

Mr.  Goff  is  also  superintendent  and 
manager  of  the  Airport  of  Battle  Creek, 
home  port  of  the  Duplex  Air  Service. 

LAUNCHES  BIRD  HOUSE  CONTEST 

The  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph 
has  announced  its  10th  annual  Bird 
House  Contest.  Hoys  up  to  16  years 
of  age  build  bird  houses  as  per  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  contest  editor.  The 


girls’  division  will  make  dresses  and 
aprons.  The  supervisor  of  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  Pittsburgh  schools  has  charge 
of  the  girls’  division.  The  prizes  range 
from  five  days’  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
down  to  pencils.  In  all  660  prizes  are 
offered. 

PRINTS  FIRST  DIRECTORY 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  feature  on  Jan.  2,  consisting  of 
a  reproduction  of  the  names  listed  in  the 
city’s  first  city  directory  published  in  1869. 
It  also  reproduced  the  “Early  Utah 
Chronology”  which  was  printed  in  the 
directory.  The  feature  directory  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  four  pages. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


New  Hoe  Press 

For  Sale 


Simplex  32-page  Hoe  press  with 
stereotjrpe  equipment  for  sale 
due  to  consolidation  of  News  and 
Tribune.  Press  and  equipment 
installed  only  three  years  ago. 
High  speed,  straight  line,  avail¬ 
able  for  colors. 

Favorable  price  and  easy  terms. 

THE  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

Galveston,  Texas 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 

as  made  by  ns  will  speed 
np  prodnction  and  re- 
dace  costs — a  real  saving 
in  your  Pay  Roll.  Are 
you  interested?  If  so, 
consnlt  yonr  regnlar  deal¬ 
er  in  printers’  snpplies 
or  write  ns  direct. 

Do  it  now! 

HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


PR^S  CONTROL 

^'Safest  System  in  the  World” 

For  large  and 
small  plants 

Cutler-Hammer  Control¬ 
lers  for  presses  of  every 
size  and  for  every  type  of 
motor-driven  machine. 

<i4ddress  allcotnmunications: 

The  CUTLER- HAMMER  Mfg.  Co. 


casting  box  you  can  buy.  Per* 
fectly  oalaneed.  New  design  lock* 


when  regulating  thickness  of  casts. 
Positive  quick  lock  •  up  at  four 
points  on  box  with  one  lever 
movement.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Goss  Stereotyping 
Machmery. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO.,  CHICAGO 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CMICAGO-NEW  YORK  -  LONDON 


Hoe  Pedestal  Saw  Table 


A  compact,  convenient  and  effi¬ 
cient  Saw  Table  with  a  world- 
famous  Hoe  Saw  that  has  the 
requisite  number  of  Teeth  prop¬ 
erly  set  for  cutting  Wood  or  Metal. 
The  Table  is  adjustable  as  to 
height  to  vary  the  protrusion  of  the 
.saw  while  the  Side  Gauge  can  be 
set  quickly  through  a  Hand  Wheel 
and  a  Lock  Nut. 

If  It’s  a  Hoe,  It’s  the  Best. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc.,  504-520  Grand  Street,  New  York  City 


Classified 


EDITOR  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .4(  per  Une 
3  Times  —  JO  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .00  per  line 
White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  per 
insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  insertico. 
Minimum  Contract  space,  three  lines.  Speckl 
rates  quoted  for  13,  26  and  S2  insertions.  The 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
fy,  edit  or  reject  any  advertisement. 


ADVERTISING 


General  Promotion 


Advertising  Promotion — If  you  want  more 
liusiness.  communicate  with  the  International 
Publications  Service,  Incorporated.  1841  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 


Worthwhile”  Advertising  Features  mean  in¬ 
creased  linage  and  thousands  of  dollars  in 
additional  business  for  your  paper.  We  mU 
them  for  you  and  furnish  everything.  Write 
F.  G.  Hogan  Syndicate,  either  office,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind..  or  Kane,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Bulletin  of  Publishing  Properties  for  Sals— 
Trade,  class,  general,  etc.,  sent  upon  request 
Harris-Dibble  Co.,  345  Madison  avenue,  New 
York  Gty. 


Available  Honest  to  Goodness  Publications— 

Ev-uing  i,apers.  New  Ycrk,  Pcnn.svlvania,  i.thio, 
Indiana,  South  Carolina,  North  Dakota.  All 
occupy  exclusive  fields,  and  earn  handsome 
dividends  on  price  asked.  Also  several  de<iir- 
al.Ie  weeklies.  J.  B.  Shale,  limes  Bldv. 
New  York. 


Exclusive  Daily  Available  in  important  and 
growing  city  of  nearly  14.000  in  central  state 
U.od  field  for  extension.  Price  J40.000;  $15,000 
cash  required.  Prrp.  i::07x.  H.  F.  Henrichs. 
I.itchfield.  Ill. 


Omar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  the  first  man 
in  the  world  to  specialize  in  consolidating  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  very  successful  roller  of  newspaper 
protierties,  writes  under  date  of  Jan.  8,  1927; 

“Missouri  new.'paper  men  are  fast  learning 
sense.  Sr.rplus  newspapers  are  being  killed  at 
raijid  rate  by  consolidation.  In  the  last  few 
weeks  the  papers  at  Fullin.  Mo.,  have  con¬ 
solidated,  and  I  know  of  a  half  dozen  cities  in 
this  state  where  de:<ls  are  now  pending. 

“E.  H.  Winter  sold  his  newspai'er  and  build¬ 
ing  at  Warrenton,  Mo.,  for  $30,000,  and  I  to^ 
Winter  and  R.  C.  Goshorn  of  Eagle  Grove, 
Iowa,  to  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  on  New  Year’s 
Day  and  sold  them  the  Daily  Tiibune  there, 
with  building,  for  $40,000,  and  within  another 
week  they_  may  acquire  another  daily  newspaper 
in  that  city  and  consolidate  the  two  papers. 

“I  am  hearing  from  publishers  all  over  the 
couiitry  who  ask  me  to  come  ta  their  cities  and 
effect  newspaper  cotisolidatiniis.  I  am  leaving 
today  far  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  tc  try  to  kill  a 
paper  m  two  cities  in  each  of  these  stales. 

’’I  am  hearing  from  men  with  money  in 
v.arlmis  states  who  ask  me  to  helo  locate  them, 
and  newspaper  men  who  want  to  .sell  are  con¬ 
sulting  me  from  everywhere  in  this  countiv. 

“I  Mve  a  Catholic  weekly  in  Missouri  ipafeing 
splendid  returns  for  sale.  I  also  have  a  dandy 
daily  in  North  Dakota. 

“1  h-ive  1  client  who  wrnts  a  weekly  paper 
in  New  Mexico. 

“I  have  a  client  who  wants  a  Missouri  or 
Eastern  Kansas  daily. 

“1  have  newsp.vpers  and  job  offices  listed  for 
sale  all  over  the  United  States.  Write  me 
what  kinri  of  a  paper  you  want,  where  located, 
and  how  much  money  ycu  have  tc  jiay  down, 
and  I  can  locale  you. 

“If  you  want  tc  sell  your  newspaper  and  will 
price  it  right  and  m.ike  attractive  terms,  write 
me.  I  can  stdl  it.” 


7  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pere  Marquette  Bldg. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


7  Water  Street 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Syndicates,  Special  Services,  Equipment  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  Used  Equipment  and  Supply  Dealers 
should  be  represented  in  Editor  8C  Publisher.  It 
is  the  Market  Place  of  Buyer  and  Seller. 


1203  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


CUTLER- HAMMER 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

Evening  Dafly,  Weakly  and  Job  Plant  for  sale 
in  Southern  city  of  25,000.  Established  1842. 
Price  $32,500;  $12,000  cash,  terms  to  suit  on 
balance.  Liberal  discount  for  all  cash.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Owner  has  other  interesu 
requiring  entire  time.  References  required  of 
Vrospective  buyer.  Address  Owner,  Box  B-684, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Representatives _ 

Advertising  Msui  with  own  New  York  C4ty 
office  wants  to  represent  cr  be  of  service  to  out 
of  town  publications.  Monthly  charge  or  com^ 
mission  liasis.  VVrite  box  155,  Suite  501,  37 
West  39th  St.,  New  Yoik. 

LEGAL  ^ 

tNTEBNATIONAX  VA^tR  (N)MPAKT 
New  York,  December  29,  1926. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  Fifty  Oents  (50c)  a  share  on 
the  O>mmon  Stock  of  this  Company,  payable 
February  ISth,  1927,  to  Clommoa  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  bnsineas  Febuary  Ist. 
1927. 

Checks  will  ha  mailed.  Transfer  books  will 
not  closa. 

OWBN  SBBPHBBD,  Treasurer, 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  15,  1927 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


CIRCULATION 

EMPLOYMENT 

EMPLOYMENT 

MECHANICAL 

Promotion 

Situations  Wanted 

Situation*  Wanted 

Equipment  for  Sale 

OrculalSon— When  quick,  additional  circulation  Advertiaiiig  Manafer  wants  to  connect  with  Editor  or  Editorial  Writer — Position  desired  by  Consolidation  necessitates  sale  of  new  24-page 

coverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  our  southern  or  south v.eslern  newspaper.  Now  run-  man  of  38.  Is  Democrat,  married;  has  two  Du;  les  luliular  press  with  full  sterec  type  and 

twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  is  ning  my  own  retail  advertising  agency.  Can  college  degrees;  legal  training;  sixteen  years’  cicciiieal  cumpiucnt.  CnuMial  l.irgam.  Must 

oroof  against  experimenting.  Write  or  sell  space,  wsite  copy,  promote  sales  and  assist  experience  news  and  editorial  work.  Now  asso-  h>-  moved.  News-Journal,  Daytona  Peach, 

r'— _ o _ n.ll  t<.»r>.hanta  ni-  nn.l  tr.  1  CO  000  I' 


wire  Pacific  Cbast  Circulation  &rvice.  Bell  nierchants  or.  appropriations  and  merchandising  ciate  editor  leading  daily  in  city  150,000.  Pre-  _ 

Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Married,  three  children,  thirty  five  years  fer  to  remain  north  of  Virginia.  B-707,  Editor  Consolidation  necessitates  sale  of  new  newspaper 

O^i^ticn  Bua&ro-Biair  &  Austin,  1504  Cen-  "Reeling.  S:  Publisher. _  engrav.ng  plan,  fully  comppcd  -Must  -.nove 

tre  Ave.,  Readi^,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales-  -i  Ki  -r  ,  ’  Humoroua  Column,  or  laugh-coaxing  treatment  l  lor.ua  ’’  ’  **'  ’ 

manship  Club  Campaigns. _  AHvertii^  Manager  avadable.  Twelve  years  articles,  or  bothrby  a  man  Hn.  w  N - v  v 

ThTWorld’s  Largest  Ckculati^  Building  OT-  advertising  and  proiMtion  ^penenoe.  32,  knows  experience  in  and  out  °  u' 

nnixation— The  only  circulation-building  serv-  newspapers  thoroughly.  As  syndicate  adver-  newspaper  work.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  nrfui"*?!  I'^r'Wrv’  Ph  i 

5f^n  N>ws^paperdom  furni^^^^^  rising  salesman  his  visits  with  managers  threat  or  a  promise,  or  merely  as  an  indication  Pl^^^e.-StLitherry  St..  Philadelphja. _ 

affidavits  of  the  exact  results  of  **its  every  *5;tot,8b°tit  cc untry  have  taugnt  p^fitable  lessons,  decadence  of  modern  journalism.  Pub-  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers, 


old.  R.  B.  Gibsm,  ICSfi  Main  St.,  Wheeling,  &  Publisher. 

W  \a.  - 

,  j  ^  -1  u,  1  •  Humorous  Column,  or  laugh-coaxing  treatment 

AHvertii^  hfcmager  avadahle.  Twelve  years  tP  articles,  or  bothrby  a  man 

advertising  and  proiration  ^peneniM,  32,  knows  years  of  all  ’round  experience  in  and  out 


affidavits  of  the  exact  results  of  its  every  of  the  decadence  of  modern  iournalism.  Fub-  Joo  Presses,  raper  cutters.  Wire  btitcbers, 

campaign.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company,  1  ‘  taonn*  'n^vYi"  'tshers  are  ever  looking  for  fresh  slants  along  etc.— .A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar- 

Sental  Building,  Indianawlis.  connection  Would  start  at  $4,000.  B-741.  humorous.  Ours  is  fresh,  even  impertinent,  anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy 

^  n..,  Editor  t:  Ptihlisher. -  Am  foot  loose,  ad  lib  and  a  la  carte  Jan.  1st,  terms.  Hoffman  Type  &  Engraving  Co..  114 

r^dBh*^fferr  R^ult^^^J  cos  T^^  Advertising  Man-Proven  abUity,  thorough  and.  while  preferring  New  York,  our  tog  is  E.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. _ 

China  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohia  *  knowledge  copy,  layout  and  sales  problems.  Will  Editor  &  Publisher,  Electric  Mato»--Oue-half  horse  power  110  volts 

_  make  unsent  staff  produce  lineage.  College  i-ioyu.  ^  cvcle.  3  i  hase.  Kir.^t  cnntMtinn 

- rniTORIAI  education.  Married.  B-723.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editoi^Experienced  newspaper  ex-  f 


China  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohio.  knowledge  copy,  layout  and  sales  problems.  Will  j  r-aiior  a  ruonsner,  £iectric  Motor-Oiie-half  horse  power  110  volts 

_  make  present  staff  produce  lineage.  College  i-ioyu.  ^  cvcle.  3  i  hase.  Kir.^t  cnnHiimn 

- pniTORIAI  education.  Married.  B-723.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editoi^Experienced  newspaper  ex-  f  ‘ 

Advertising  Malinger,  for  personal  reasons,  de*  ccutive,  foreign  correspondent,  magazine  writer.  ^ *  tvcieign,  a.  u.  _ ^ 

-  sires  change.  Prefer  medium  size  city  middle  at  present  employed  in  New  York,  wishes  change  Linotype  Mata— One  complete^  font  eleven  point 

Swndicate  Featuraa  west.  Six  years  present  connection.  Con-  to  small  city,  over  100,000  population.  Thirty,  with  italics.  Will  sell  for  $25.  Raleigh  Times, 

'  _  structive  salesman;  departirxnt  leader.  Age  32;  married,  with  one  child  whom  I  wish  to  bring  H.ileigh.  N.  C~. _ 

Im«lcan  Newsnaoer  Svndicatn  wantiniz  Exceptional  references.  Salapr  and  up  away  from  New  York.  Best  references.  My  Ludlow  Equipment  for  sale;  composed  of  two 

S^Colon^ril^rEunJ^^rresSo^  benus  Address  B.743.  Editor  &  Publisher,  _  t  --t  sajary  but  if  want  the  ,oh  Ludlow  Typographs  with  motor,  Tnd  el«rtric 

for  their  ^tures  should  write  Charles  Lavell,  Buainea,  Manager,,  at  present  employed,  age  B  7^0  Edit^  C  f^s  oT^^tVst^fa^^^^^ 

47  Fleet  St.,  Lendon.  (Cables:  Syndiclure.  33  married.  Christian,  is  available  to  a  prop-  _ I _  lour  lonis  01  laicsx  lace.  usca  iws  tiun  six 

Tondon).  References:  McClures.  Q’T-tll,  Bell,  erty  in  need  of  an  active,  enthusiastic  well-  Managing  Edttor,  wide  experience,  want,  to  at^T great  Targmm^^^ApMv"  » 

BoIm  Statesman  and  Seattle  Ttmes  are  the  balanced  manager.  Real  assistant  to  owner  or  leave  New  York;  could  put  some  money  into  Duluth  News  Tribune  Duliitb  Minnesota. 

new  papers  this  week.  For  samfdes  of  a  publisher.  Capable  of  taking  charge.  This  paper  in  city  of  50,000  or  more  if  conditions  c;  .  - — p. .  ’ - r - — : — 

live  a!e:t,  np-ti-date  service,  write  the  Graphic  man  has  had  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  are  right.  Best  references  from  present  em-  rrmters  ana  ISookbmtes  equipment,  machm- 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Syndicate  Feature* 

American  Newspaper  Syndicates  wanting 
British.  Colonial  and  European  representation 


Hi^Colonial  .md  European  representation  - Address  B.743.  Editor  &  Publisher. -  jj;e*we‘’?an''’tam  iu  Ludlow  Typographs  with  motors  and  elec 

for  their  ^tures  should  write  Charles  Lavell.  Business  Manager,,  at  present  employed,  age  B  7^0  Edit^  C  f^s  oT^^tVst^fa^^^^^ 

47  Fleet  St.,  Lendon.  (Cables:  Syndiclure.  33  married.  Christian,  is  available  to  a  prop-  _ I _  lour  lonis  01  laicsx  lace.  usca  iws  tiun 

Tondon).  References:  McClures.  Q’T-tll,  Bell,  erty  in  need  of  an  active,  enthusiastic  well-  Managing  Edttor.  wide  experience,  want,  to  at^T great  Targmm^^^ApMv" 

BoiM  Statesman  and  Seattle  Tlnies  are  the  balanced  matmger.  Real  assistant  to  owner  or  leave  New  York;  could  put  some  money  into  Duluth  News  Tribune,  Duliitb,  Minnesota. 


live  a!e:t,  np-ti-date  service,  write  the  Graphic  man  has  had  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  are  right.  Best  references  from  pr< 
S-.iidicate.  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York.  learning  the  newspaper  business  from  the  ployers.  B-689.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Speaking  of  New  York — a  live-wire  weekly  fea-  ground  up,  on  morning,  evening,  airf  Sunday  ”  ;  ~~  — -  ; 


cry,  type,  supplies,  Kelly  presses,  cut  cost  ma¬ 
terial,  send  for  revised  pre-used  machine  sheet- 


iJlTto  one  who  knows  the  town.  A  sophistii  papers,  both  large  and ’small.  He  is  also  an  E.»or  or  city  editor  in  city  above  Conner  Fendler  Branch  A.T.F.  Co.,  96  Beek- 

cated,  chatty  account  of  smart  Manhattan  iife  auditor  and  accustomed  to  watching  the  pulse  15,000.  Twelve  years  ^penence.  Energetic,  man  bt..  New  lork  City. _ 

which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  like  well  enough  of  the  business.  He  has  a  good  clean  cut  per-  Ibai’j'e  voluntar>\  Permammey  de-iied  Used  Goss  Matt  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 


to  read  each  week.  This  New  York  feature  sonality  and  can  .stand  an  acid  test  investiga-  Write  B-725,  bMitor  &  sale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  1535 

brings  results.  Write  for  particulars  to  B-731,  tion.  Opportunity  rather  than  salary  is  the  r  ul'lisher. _ _  go  Paulina  St.,  Chicagfo,  HI. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _  first  consideration.  ^  ^bs^ntial  ^rcMOT  for  Mailer— For  the  past  six  years  I  have  man-  - - 

”  °  ’  Equipment  Wanted 


changing.  Address  B-744,  Editor  &  Publisher,  agrd  almost  entirely  by  myself  an  evening  _ . _ , _  _ _ 

Special  Correspondent  Orculatfon  Managei— Wide  experience  in  all  newspaper  of  three  thousand  circulation.  ^  pupiex  g-p^ge  press  or  Goss  Comet  Press 

- nhasM  of  riTriilatinn  work  on  hnth  mnrnine  Profits  in  that  time  have  more  than  tnpled,  1  °  Vi  ,I  ^  J 

Yoiw  Ixindoo  Correepoodent  must  be  thoroughly  afternoon  dailies.  Have  had  excellent  re-  due  PaHlx  »?  increase  in  rates  and  additional  ^  ®  28  and  30  -ast 

deperdahle  in  every  way.  My  practice  amongst  suits  from  promotion  work.  References,  former  '^cal  advertisers.  Understand  every  depart-  .  „  „  ;  ,  ,  r - ,  .  .  ,  ^ 

100  lerding  newspapers  and  trade  journals  in  employers.  B-709  Editor  &  Publisher.  ment.  Am  open  for  proposition  to  take  com-  secona  nana  Monotype  Laster  wanted,  in  first 

EnrUnd  is  founded  on  style  and  undeviating  - ^ - - - - -  plete  charge.  'This  is  not  a  rush  proposition  uirss  RitaraMeed  com’ition,  with  proof.,  cP  fonts 

service.  It  is  the  finest  surety  that  I  can  meet  Circulation  Man— At  present  circulation  man-  and  I  would  investigate  your  offer  thoroughly  available.  Daily  Star,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

your  requirements  .also.  .Ask  for  m>  interes’ing  ager  of  sirall  daily.  Getting  100  per  cent  col-  as  you  will  be  privileged  to  investigate  me. 

folder,  “The  Jewel.”  It  is  free.  Victor  Hyde,  lections.  Have  shown  20  per  cent  increase  Salary  expected  $8,000.00.  B-e94,  Editor  & 

M.  C.,  M.  J.  I.,  Who  Writes  What  Editors  in  net  paid  circul.ation  in  last  three  mon'hs  Publisher. 

Want  at  66,  High  Hclbotn,  London.  W.  C.  1,  Have  advanced  as  far  as  possible  on  present  - — - - N niai o »» •»  n  w  Dwnnnwlinn 

Erglrnd.  paper  and  am  now  ready  to  go  back  to  a  larger  Mechanical  Superintendent,  seven  years  present  llvWSPaPCl  llOPCrilcS 

—  - - r  field  where  I  first  provM  my  ability.  Fourteen  positirn.  in  charge  nl  machinery  and  buildings.  ”  ” 

l^wpi  4’\V'1UIPNT  years  in  the  circulation  game,  from  route  boy  Frrinerly  with  Ctifler-HDirmer  Maniifact'iring  13  i  oil  1 

"fvir  •-•W  I  ivlE.1^  1  to  Circulation  Manager.  Any  worthwhile  Co.,  installing  Kohler  System  press  control.  tjOUgnt,  iDOlcl  Ancl 

—  — :  prop'jsition  considered.  For  interview,  write  or  Exuert  elc'-trictan.  Want  to  incre.ise  salary  is  A  •  1 


(^culatioti  Maisag^Wide  experimce  m  all  Cox  Duplex  8-page  press  or  Goss  Comet  Press 

phases  of  circulation  work  on  both  morning  j  “  ‘  '  nave  more  tnan  tnpien,  „ted  Wiie  Mason  &  Moore  28  .and  in  >^,.1 

and  afternoon  dailies.  Have  had  excellent  re-  due  partly  to  increase  in  rates  and  additional  4,V,  gt'.  York 


11  for  making  change.  Can  give  remits. 


ij.i_  «/ i_j  wire  B-718,  Editor  &  Publisher.  rr,--'!  ii  for  making  change.  Can  give  remits. 

neip  wantea  ^  _i  _j-j  _ i  _£  Thirty-eight  years  old  and  married.  Will  go 

- - - - ^ I  Execu^,  40.  splendid  record  of  ,„vwliere.  S.7ib.  IMitor  &  Fubl.sher. 

Advertiaina  Maa— Newspaper  in  rich,  grorwing  tangible  accomplishment  metropolitan  evening  - 

•outhweitern  city,  offers  real  cpr.ortunity  to  paper.  Available  February  1st,  B-727,  Editor  Mechanical  Superintendent  or  Foreman  of  Corn- 

special  advertising  man  of  outstanding  qiiaiifica-  &  Piihlishir. _  posing  Room  wtiits  position.  Can  furnish  A-1 

liens  who  wants  to  make  a  permanent  connection,  ic_j  » ^  r'  -  references  from  past  employers.  Employed  at 

gperating  on  commissicn.  The  field  is  lucrative  maaamea  Aavaer,  years  ot  experience.  t.-an  pr-s^nt  but  have  good  reasons  for  wanting  to 
but  applicants  must  submit  definite  proof  of  rKttte  to  your  office,  make  sugt^srions.  Ham  your  make  change.  B-734.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
proliicing  ability  and  I  usiness  integrity.  Ad-  I’jJP  ?"d  increase  your  Clarified  within  reason-  i  ^  •  ui 

dre-s  B-726  Ed-tor  &  Pulitisher.  “^'e  time,  especially  if  second  or  third  newspaper  News  Eifitor,  29,  now  employed  in  responsible 

. .  - - 1 - ~  — r- - j -  Well  known,  gc-od  references.  Make  weekly  capacity  on  metropolitan  newspaper,  desires 

Ailrtctiaaig  Salesman— An  opportunity  tor  a  charge  for  stated  term.  No  system.  Just  know  similar  position  in  ^uth  or  West.  Thoroughly 


proliicing  ability  and  I  usiness  integrity.  Ad-  increase  your  Clarified  within  reason- 

dre>s  B-726.  F.ditor  &  Pul.lisher.  s'^ond  or  third  newspaper 


AdvertiBkig  Saleemaui— An  opportunity  for  a 
seasor.ed,  hard  hitting  advertising  salesman, 
with  lots  of  fight,  who  can  sell  against  odds. 
Two-thirder  and  has-been  or  wciild-le,  neeil  net 
apply.  Salary  and  commission.  Full  application 


Well  known,  gc-od  references.  Make  weekly  capacity  on  metri^litan  newspaper,  desires 
charge  for  stated  term.  No  system.  Just  know  similar  position  in  ^uth  or  West.  Thoroughly 
how.  Letters  to  prove.  Open  for  quick  con-  capable  of  taking  charge  of  smaller  daily  news- 


apply.  Salary  and  comniiss^n  Poll  application  Uaaaitied  t-xpert,  i  years  executive;  exp^  ^  opportunity  is  offered.  Minimum 

with  photograph.  Address  Cedar  Rapids  Repub-  enced  in  campaign  and  promotion  work.  Good  starting  salary  $65  B-708  Editor  &  Pub- 


licaii.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


saleswoman  and  supervisor.  Previous  con 


Anbtant  Advertiaiiir  Manager  with  New  York  nections  with  three  leading  newspapers.  B-716, 

City  daily  newspaper,  between  35  rnd  45;  must  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

have  superior  aUlilv,  initiativv,  and  a  successful  to  meet  oublisher 


starting  salary,  $65.  B-708,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

News  Executive — Head  of  Desk — Can  handle  all 

cepv,  average  afteriiccn  paper,  .me  assistant,  on 
2.tl00-in.  news  sp-ice;  12  years  leading  dailies 


rera^d^^Thorouch  Vn<"w'e^cV’of"newsp'aiwV*ad-  Manager  desires  to  meet  publisher  2.tlo6-in.  news  sp-ice;  12  years  leading  dailies 

vertisi'ni  es'-ential-  excci'ticnal  ooportiiniTv  for  plan“>n8  to  increase  permanent  classify  buai-  p:ast.  West.  South.  Last  8  months  desk  and 

hi^  gr?de  man  capable  of  directing  large  staff.  makeup,  Philadelphia.  Single,  30,  sober, 

girt  F/t;t..r  *,  l>ii sii-lK-i  classified  and  display,  evening  and  morning  1  rntestant.  i  ets  spice  and  vigor  in  pace.  S.-iles 

■  ~ ^ — ; - - - i — - — g — - - field;  thoroughly  familiar  with  selling  and  pro-  building  news  methods.  One  employer  says: 

Cfcxulaoon  AfCBts*  men  and  women,  wantrt  tnotion.  Prcicr  Middle  West  City  over  100t0(X).  “\tude  our  paper  grow,  wtn  city’s  spirit  and 

for  a  national  Jewish  publication  printed  in  B»688,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  brought  business.**  Well  paid,  happy,  nut  seeks 

^glish.  Attractive  offer.  Steady  employment.  ^ _ ^  chance  where  re*-ults  mean  manacirg  editor. 

Apply  Jewish  Daily  Bulletin,  621  Broadway,  Cotnpoafajr  Rcot  Forenm  (Newspaiw).  y  ^  interview  publisher  with  hardest 

New  York.  _  tion  wanted  by  man  who  gets  results.  56S  week  man.  Fhoto.  references. 

Coot  Wrttor  Wanted— Submit  six  ads.  Poaitioa  OfBantJrtJ-  Several  years  experience.  Can  ^outh  preferred.  B-722.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

n  1.1  c.-,  furnish  best  of  references  as  to  character  and  - - - 

Rock.ord  Mo  g  ,  ,  ,^i,,i(nianship  from  present  employers  39  years  Practical  All-Round  Man,  with  thirty  years’ 

_  —  old,  married,  family,  union.  .Address  B-730,  experience,  open  for  responsible  position  with 

I-ditor  &  Publisher.  modem  concern.  Pacific  coast  or  southwest 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertisiog  Manager  or  foreign  r^esentative —  Speed  and 
38;  18  years’  Metropolitan  experience.  Eastern  Publisher. 


Copy  Editor  on  Metropolitan  daily  seeks  change.  Stmem-  96”p“ge*-l'we^k 

Speed  and  accuracy  my  motto.  B-738.  Editor  &  AvailaV  earU  in  Febma?y  What 


offer?  No  $50  a  week  or  working  foreman 


«nd  Pacific  Coast  newya^rs;  now  yiploy^  ^  Strwot^Young  married  man  thoroughly  job,  please.  B-719.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

m  S.  F.;  invit«  ynfidmtial  negotiations  for  experienced  in  all  branches  of  street  and  desk  p  tinm  MaiMwer— ’Thoronohlv  exnerienced  in 
change.  B-714,  Editor  &  Publisher.  „„„  ...ir.  .ft...  Prt»n»«>™o  Manager;- ifiorcmgfiiy  expenenced  in 

_ — ^ — . wurtt,  empioyen.  seei»  piMinon  tm  alter  advertising,  circulation  and  editorial  prom.otion 

Advertlalng  Statlattcfan,  young  man,  competent  yon  daily.  Best  references.  B-698,  Editor  &  „„  metro^litan  dailies.  Has  energy^— ideas— 

organizer,  department  manager.  Raearclfi  aur-  Publisher. _  er.tliiisiasni.  Through  straight  promotion  re- 

^1,  prra^m.  Record  speaka  for  itself.  B-69Z,  EiHtorial — Young  collie  graduate,  25,  experi-  ceiitly  produced  20,000  new  readers  in  one 

Editor  a  Publisher. _  ence  nev/vpaper  reporting,  economic  research  and  mi  nth  Now  promotion  manager  on  daily  in 


organizer,  department  manager.  Raearclfi  sur-  Publisher. _  er.tliiisiasni.  Through  straight  promotion  re- 

^1,  prra^m.  Record  speaka  for  itself.  B-69Z,  EiHtorial — Young  collie  graduate,  25,  experi-  ceiitly  produced  20,000  new  readers  in  one 

Editor  a  Publisher. _ _ _  ence  nev/vpa.pcr  reporting,  economic  research  and  mi  nth  Now  promotion  manager  on  daily  in 

Advertising  Solidtor — Can  write  own  copy  or  investigating,  feature  writing,  magazine  editing  three-quarter  million  city;  financial  and  other 

take  full  charge  of  advertising  department,  and  publicity  in  New  York  desires  editorial  policies  of  paper  limit  capabilities  and  oppor- 

Prefer  a  position  near  New  York.  Weekly  or  iiosition.  Minimum  starting  salary  $40 — worth  tuni'y.  B-731,  Editcr  &  Publisher, 

small  daily.  Hard  worker.  B-691,  Editor  &  lu.-ire  to  any  magazine  or  paper  in  short  time.  “  .  .  - ^  ,  .  ,  „  i  7  I 

Publisher.  _  Box  742.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

A^ertWng  Executhro  with  successful  sales  and  EdiIsM  Writer-Young  Man  of  independent  gwantwd  at  a  'reaso^aMe "’corn- 

business  ^rd  ,0^  for  connection  where  he  thoiight,  college  8faduate.  desires  position,  nia^on.  WillUm  E.  Jordan,  S70  Pacific  St, 
can  purchase  middle  west  daily  (all  or  parO  Editor  &  Publisher. _  BrcK-klyn  N  Y 

zftrt  d^nstrating  ability.  Address  B-6$6,  EditorMF-Maiiagiiijr  or  city  editor  srith  snap  _  —j.'  - -  ,  - T - - “Z 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  and  ability  to  bmld  smooth  running  machine  Sport  EiHtor,  or  skilled  vmter.  Now  on  staff 

ftitiisilikig  SoUdtor  e,xperienced  on  apccial  wishes  to  locate  in  city  of  25,000,  to  150,000.  Metrcpclitan  daily.  Tireless  .**• 

Witions,  Anniversary,  Industrial  or  Historical.  Now  on  Metrc^litan  pi^r.  _  Reliable  refer-  Ptrit^fi-  References.  B-736,  Editor 

Newspapers  or  Magazines.  Ready  for  quick  cnees.  B-735,  Editor  k  Publisher. _  &  Publisher. _ 

jction.  B-740.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  EdHai^Maaagvr  open  for  either  position.  Ex-  Triegraph  Copy  or  News  Desks— Experienced 

Advertising  Snlssmaw  Csn  srrite  copy.  ’Three  perienc^  in  building  up  paMrs  in  small  and  newspaper  inan,  dependable;  metropditan  and 
Tears’  experience  with  metropolitan  and  smaller  large  cities.  Address  H.,  14724  Clifton  Blvd,,  country  training,  seeks  connection.  B-729, 
dailies.  B-721,  Editor  &  PuUisber.  Cleveland,  O.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised. 

All  negotiations 
confidential. 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

BuiiiiMs  Ettablished  In  1899. 


CONSOLIDATION 

The  merging  ef  newspaper  interests  Is 
a  subject  that  has  reoeivto  special  atudy 
and  investigation  by  this  firm  for  nearly 
17  years.  It  is  a  Ug  anbjeot  and  reqnira 
oontiderable  technical  knowledge,  both  as 
to  valuation  and  operating  methods.  Whtn 
properly  organised,  tho  results  sra  nsvsr 
disappointing. 

We  have  heon  factors  ia  many  importaat 
sonsolidations,  sales  evil  appraisals. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bld(.  New  York 


I  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES! 


DUSINESS  OR  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  MANAGER  seeks  con¬ 
nection  in  middle  west  or  south. 
Over  seven  years  with  daily  news¬ 
papers  including  positions  as  dis¬ 
play  salesman  and  business  man¬ 
ager.  “Works  tard,  is  reliaMe. 
Has  unusual  ability  in  securing 
cooperation.’’  Age  30;  college 
trained;  married.  Opportunity 
first;  salary  second.  Our  No. 
363  3 • 


FERNALD’8  EXCHANGE.  INC. 
■teunrrv  BLoa.  BniiaartCLO.  Maee 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  15,  1927 


DOLLAR  *  * 

ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 

PAID 

3  3  PULLERS 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 

^HIS  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to 
sell  a  “Fixit”  page.  An  appropriate- 
layout  with  a  few  illustrations  and 
blocked  off  properly  will  do  the  trick. 
Tire  repair  shops,  tailors,  jewelry  stores, 
etc.,  are  all  prime  prospects. — Davis  O. 
Vandivier. 


doubled  its  classified  business  by  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  display  feature. — 
Davis  O.  \’andivier. 


Birthdays  and  anniversaries,  this  is 
their  time.  How  about  the  stores  in  your 
city,  how  many  are  ready  to  celebrate 
this  year?  Watch  closely  on  these  folks, 
for  if  you  get  talking  things  over  with 
them  you  may  stir  up  a  sale  (and  get  the 
advertising),  or  you  may  be  able  to  lay 
out  a  series  of  institutional  ads  to  run 
with  their  regular  copy.  Keep  this  in 
mind  and  try  it  a  few  times  this  month.— 
Ralph  Gibler,  Huntington,  Ind. 


Small  dailies  and  weeklies  usually  have 
a  classified  section  but  only  one  column 
or  more.  Ofttimes  it  is  difficult  to  get 
display  advertising  from  used  car  dealers. 
Classified  display  at  50  or  60  cents  an 
inch  will  bring  increased  revenue  and 
constant  business  from  this  source.  The 
FraiikUn  (Tnd.)  Star  has  recently 


W  hat  are  the  favorite  tobacco  mixtures 
of  your  leading  business  and  profession¬ 
al  men?  The  advertising  manager  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Star  got  three 
novel  and  interesting  ads  out  of  this  idea. 
The  scheme  occurred  to  him  one  day 
when  he  overheard  a  lawyer  buying  a 
package  of  Tuxedo,  Blue  Boar  and 
Revelation.  He  said  he  mixed  them  and 
found  the  combination  superior  to  any 
brand  he  had  ever  found.  Upon  ques¬ 
tioning  the  clerk,  the  advertising  manager 
found  that  several  well-known  men 
bought  various  kinds  and  then  made 
their  own  mixtures.  These  formulas 
with  names  of  brands  and  names  of  the 
men  who  originated  them  were  w'orked 
into  three  ads  for  a  drug  store.  The 
ads  were  livened  up  by  such  phrases  as 
“Here’s  Hal  Jennings’  Formula,”  “Law¬ 
yers  Like  This  One,”  “Keith  Jones 
Smokes  This  When  Drawing  Plans  for 
Your  Kew  House,”  etc. — Norman  J. 
Radder,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


'^HE  Cohmhus  Dist'atch  is  running  a 
weekly  series  “Close  Ups  of  Colum¬ 
bus  Ministers.”  The  feature  contains  a 
portrait,  pictures  of  the  pastor  at  h!s 
hobbies,  and  his  life-history. — Ralph  M. 
Cohen,  Columbus,  O. 


A  clever  column  of  the  more  unusual 
news  from  the  day’s  grist  makes  a  front 
page  feature  daily  in  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Star,  boxed  in  as  follows : 


Un- 


W 


ual. 


C.  M.  L.,  Seattle. 


A  novel  and  interesting  way  to  index 
the  important  news  items  for  the  read¬ 
ers’  convenience  on  the  front  page  is 
being  employed  by  the  Findlay  (O.) 
Refnthlican.  A  column  is  headed,  “I 
SEE  BY  THE  REPUBLICAN 

THAT  - and  therein  is  listed  in 

short  newsy  sentences  the  day’s  most 
important  events.  The  reader  invariably 
reads  the  column  before  any  of  the 
stories  in  the  paper  since  it  serves  as 
an  index  to  his  reading. — M.  J.  Turk, 
Indianapolis. 


comers  into  the  city,  removals  out  of  the 
city,  removals  about  the  city  (all  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  credit  bureau  or  the  gas 
and  electric  company  offices),  emergency 
telephone  numbers  such  as  hospitals,  po¬ 
lice,  and  fire,  marriage  licenses,  births, 
deaths,  weather  predictions,  summary, 
schedule  of  departments  for  inside  of 
paper  and  meetings  in  which  public  is 
interested.  This  has  proven  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  convenient  feature. — Arthur  E. 
Davis. 


GOOLD  JOINS  STERN’S 


ATTRACTIVE  HOUSE  PLANS 
For  Home  or  Building  Pages 


Weekly  or  special  lerriee— type 
mats,  8-col.  sixe. 

The  iDternational  Syndicate 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  NcClare  Newspaper  Syadkale 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Under  the  title  “Eyes  That  See”  the 
Kings  County  Obserz'er,  Brooklyn,  pub¬ 
lishes  every  week  the  best  “Observa¬ 
tions,”  funny  or  otherwise,  sent  in  by- 
readers.  The  announcement  says  in  part : 
“Life,  the  tragic  as  well  as  the  comic 
side  of  it,  is  revealed  every  day  and  every 
minute  of  the  day  on  the  sidewalks  of 
this  community.  How  much  of  life  do 
you  observe?  Have  you  eyes  that  see, 
or  eyes  that  merely  stare?”  Many  in¬ 
cidents  of  local  interest  are  thus  written 
up  and  sent  in  to  the  paper  daily. — 
S.  P.  Shafer. 


A  contest  for  the  best  book  reviews  of 
the  month  on  a  selection  of  “best  sellers” 
is  attracting  attention  of  club  women  and 
literary  inclined  folks  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Citizen  is  offering  small  prizes  for 
prize  book  reviews.  Reviews  must  be 
submitted  by  the  25th  of  each  month. 
Single  or  on  all  the  books. — E.  Alleman, 
307  Seville  Apts.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune 
prints  each  Sunday  in  its  roto  section  a 
picture  of  a  main  street  in  the  state. 
The  series  will  run  indefinitely  and  cer¬ 
tainly  builds  good  will.  If  advertised 
properly  the  sale  of  that  issue  containing 
the  picture  can  be  trebled  in  the  subject 
town  for  that  one  issue. — G.  Smedal,  Jr., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


It  is  certain  that  a  large  amount  of 
money  is  lost  every  year  hy  unsuspecting 
investors.  Why  couldn’t  successful  busi¬ 
ness  men  be  persuaded  to  tell  on  them¬ 
selves  .some  stories  of  foolish  investments 
for  the  benefit  of  others  who  have  not 
yet  fallen?  This  sort  of  publicity  would 
build  good  will  among  banks  and  bond 
brokers,  insurance  men,  etc. — Fremont 
Kutnewskv. 


Down  the  entire  first  column  on  page 
one  each  day  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.J 
F)ailv  Bulletin  is  published  the  paper’s 
Bulletin  Board.  Here  are  listed  new- 


The  Daily  Horoscope 

This  Service 
Has  Been  Running 
for  Over  Twenty  Years 

It  Now  Appears 

Fifty-Eight  Papers 

If  Your  Territory  Is  Open 
Ser>d  for  Samples 


How  To  Play 

GOLF 

By  JOHNNY  FARRELL 

Famoof  Tcadicr  af  TlMt  Game 

24  LESSONS 

Illustrated 


For  relc 


daily 


KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 
New  York  City 


Formerly  Advertising  Manager  of  Macyt 
— Started  the  Newt-Ad 

James  Goold,  advertising  manager  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  since  .Novem¬ 
ber,  1921,  has  resigned  to  become  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  the  house  furnish¬ 
ings  group  at  Stern  Brothers.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  a  newly  created  one.  Mr.  Goold 
will  assume  his  new  duties  Feb.  15. 

Gne  of  the  developments  in  the  Macy 
advertising  under  Mr.  (Joold’s  direction 
has  been  the  introduction  of  the  daily 
news-ad.  The  change  to  the  new  form 
was  made  in  recognition  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  amount  of  actual  news  matter  in  the 
publicity  of  a  big  store  and  because  of 
the  ease  and  economy  with  which  the 
store’s  daily  merchandise  story  could  be 
told  with  this  form  of  publicity. 

.Allen  Wells,  Mr.  Goold’s  assistant  at 
Macy’s  has  also  resigned  to  join  Stem 
Brothers  as  advertising  manager. 


A  glance  through  the  dog  license  reg¬ 
istry  of  your  city  will  disclose  an  inter¬ 
esting  variety  of  names  for  dogs.  Dog 
lovers  outnumber  the  “haters”  and  a 
short  feature,  working  in  the  odd  and 
noteworthy  names  of  the  dogs,  should 
prove  interesting  to  the  majority  of  your 
readers.  You  should  find  as  we  did  that 
many  of  the  dogs  are  named  after  promi¬ 
nent  state  and  national  characters,  many 
after  cartoon  characters.  Tabulate  the 
dogs  having  the  same  name  and  find  the 
most  popular  moniker.  Also  find  out  the 
most  popular  kind  of  dog. — F.  M.  M. 
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The  AdTantagc  of 

— 

A  Good  Appearance 

— 

— 

Needs  No  Argument 

— 

_ 

“The  Well-Groomed  Man” 

— 

— 

by  Syl 

— 

Tells  What  to  Wear 

n 

How  to  Wear  It 

_ 

A  Daily  One-Column  Cut 

— 

_ 

and 

_ 

_ 

300- Word  Article 

_ 

_ 

Conretpondence  Invited. 

_ 

_ 

8yl  ii  a  Leading  Fathion 

_ 

Authority. 

_ 

— 

Write  for  Samples  and  Termx. 

_ 

(© 

- 

— 

The  O’Dell  Newspaper  Service 

— 

_  S$  FVth  Avenue.  New  York  City  _ 

Our  entire  energy 
is  devoted  to 
complete  coverage 
for  client  papers. 

NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  Third  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


A  BETTER 
PICTURE  PAGE 

Perfectly  balanced  in  news 
interest  and  pictorial  quality 
is  the  daily  S-column  picture 
page  supplied  without  extra 
charge  to  EFS  clients.  It’s 
made  up  to  get  and  keep  the 
eye  of  the  entire  family. 

Write  for  proofs 

EDITORS’  FEATURE 
SERVICE.  INC. 

Times  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 
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